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THE 


FRENCH TRANSLATOR'S 


Advprtisement to the Reader. 


ALTHOUGH the manner of making wv is 
very different at prefent from what it was ia 
Machiavers days, his Treatife, or rather Dialogues, 
vpon that fubjcft may (till be of great ufe. For in 
the firfl: place, they are written by a Genius of 
the high^ft rank, and founded upon fome general 
Principles which will always hold good: and in the 
next, (befides the pleafure of feeing what alteration 
is made in this Science by Time) they may furnifh 
other tTien of parts and abilities with fome ufeful 
and improveable hints ; efpecially thofe that follow 
the profefTion of arms. There arc further many 
judicious Reflexions in the courfe of this Work, 
which cannot fail of being very agreeable to Con- 
noiffeurs : and towards the end of the f<;cond Book, 
the Author launches out into a digreOiony in which 
he (hews with great perfpicuity to what caufes it is 
chiefly owing, that the number of eminent Cpm- 
manders is greater or lefs in different times and 
places. 

N. B. The refi of this Adverttftment is wholly taken 
tip in elucidating fome military terms and phrafeSy 
which fhall he explained in their proper places here- 
after. But as there was an old Englifh Tranfla- 
tion of Machiavers Art of War, publifbed in the 
year 1588, ^j^ one Peter IVbitehorne^ who calls him- 
felf Student of Gray's Inn, I fhall take the liberty 
of prefenting the Reader with his Dedication of it 
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to ^een Elizabeth: for tbougb the language is 
nruo, grown obfolete and uncouth, yet the Sentiments^ 
are jufi and worthy of obfervaiicn. The Tranjla* 
tion indeed is . a very bad one^ and not intelligible af 
Jrefent : the Dedication is as follows. 

To the moft high and excellent Princes ELIZA- 
BETH, by the grace of God Queenc of Eng- 
land, Fraunce, and Ireland, defender of the 
Faith, and of the Church of England, and Ire- 
land, on Earth next under God, the fupremc 
Governour. 

ALTHOUGH commonly every man, moft 
worthy and rcnommed Soupraigne, feeketh 
fpecially to commende and extol! the thing, wherc^ 
unto he feeleth himfelfe naturally bent and inclin- 
fd ; yet all fuch partialitie and private afFeftion laid 
afide, it is to be thought (that for the defence, mai^n• 
tenance, and advauncement of a Kingdom, or Com- 
inon Wealc, or for the good and due obfervation 
of peace, and adminiftracion of juftice in thefanie) 
no one thing can be more profitable, neceflfarie, 
or more honourable, than the knowledge of Ser- 
vice in warre, and. deeds of amies, bccaufe confi- 
dering the ambition of the World, it is impoflible 
for any Realme or Doniinion long to continue freq 
in quietnes and favegard, where the defence of the 
Sword is not alwaies in a readineOe. For like as 
the Greekes, being occupied about trifling matters, 
taking plealurc in rcfiting of Comcdits, and fuch 
other vaine things altogether neglefting Martial} 
leats, gave occafion to Philip King of Macedonia, 
father to Alexander the great, to ppprefle and to 
l}ring them in feryitude under his fubjeftion : even 
fo undoubtedly, lìbèrtìe will not be kept, but meti 
(hall be troden under foote» and brought to mof^ 
ììorriblè rtiiferie and calamitie, if they giving them- 
f^Ives to paftimes and pleafure, forfake the juft 
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tègaH of theif own defence, and favegard of their 
bountrie, which in temporal! regiment, chiefly qon- 
iifteth in warlike fkilfulnes. And therefore the 
auncient Captaines and mightie Conquerours, fo 
long as they floriflied, did dcvifc with mod great 
diligence, all manner of wayes to bring their men to 
the perfect knowledge of what fo ever thing apper* 
tained to the warre, as manifeftly appparcth by the 
warlike games, which in olde times the Princes of 
Grecia ordained upon the mount Olimpus, and alfo 
by the orders' and exercifes, that the auncient Ro- 
manes ufed in fundrie places» and efpecially iti 
Campo Martio, and in their wonderfull fumptuous 
Theaters, which chiefly they biiilded to that pur- 
-pofe. Whereby they not onely made their Soul- 
diours fo expert, that they obtained with a few, ili 
fighting againft a great huge multitude of enemies» 
fuch marvailous vidories^ as in many credible hifto* 
ries are mentioned, but alfo by the fame meanes, 
their unarmed rafcall people that followed their 
Campes, got fuch underftanding in the feats of 
warre, that they in the day of battail, being left 
deftitute of fuccour, were able without any other 
helpe to fét themfclves in good order, for their de* 
fence againft the enemie, that would feeke to hurt 
them, and in fuch dangerous times» have done their 
countrie fo good fcrvice, that verie often by their 
helpe, the adverfaries have beene put to flight, and 
fieldes ttioH happily wonne. So that the antiqi^itic 
efteemed nothing more happy in a common weale, 
then to have in the fame many men (kilfull in warlike 
affaires : by meanes whereof their Empire conci- 
nually inlar^ed, and moft wonderfully and trium- 
phantly pToTpercdé For fo long as men for their 
valiauntnes» were then rewarded and had in eftima- 
cion, glad was he that could linde occafion to 
venter» yea and fpend his life tq benefite his coun- 
trie : as by the manly ades that Marcus Curtius» 
Oratius Codes, and Gaius Mucius did for the fave- 
fi 3 gatd 
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gard of Rome, and alfo by other innuraerabte 
examples, doth plainly appeared But when through 
long and continual peace, they began to be altoge- 
ther given to pleafurc and delicatenes, litlc rcgar'd- 
ing Martial feats, nor fuch as were expert in the 
praftife thereof, their dominion and eftates did not 
ib much before incrcafe and proljper, ,as then by 
fuch meanes and overfight, they (odainly fell into 
decay àtid utter ruine. For fuch truly is the na- 
ture and còndiciort, both of peace and warre, that 
where in government there is not had equall confi- 
deracion of them both, the one in fine doth worke 
end induce the other's oblivion, and utter abboli- 
cion. Wherefore, fuh the neccflitie of the fcience 
of warres is fo great, and alfo the neccflarie ufe 
thereof fo manifeft, that even Ladie Peace hir fclfe, 
doth in manner from thence csave hir chiefe defence 
and prcfervacion, and the worthinefTe moreover and 
honour of the fame fo great, that as by proofe wee 
fee, the perfeft glorie thereof, cannot eafilic findc 
roote, but in the hearts of moll noble, courageous, 
and manlike perfonages, I thought mod excellent 
Princes, I could not either to thè fpecial gfatefying 
of your highnes, the univerfal delight of al ftudious 
gentlemen, or the common utilitie of the publique 
wealth, imploy my laboures more profitable in ac- 
complifliing of my dutic ahd good will, then in 
fetting forth fomething, that might induce to the 
augmenting and ihcreale of the knowledge thereof: 
and efpecially the example of yoqr highneflcs moft 
politike government over us, giving plaine tefti- 
monie of the wonderfuU prudent defire that is in 
you, to have your people inftrutìed in this kind of 
Icrvice, as well for the better defence of your High- 
nes, thcmfelves, and their countrie, as alfo to dif. 
courage thereby, and be able to refift the malignitie 
of the enemic, who othcrwife would feekc parad- 
YCnture to invade this noble realme or kingdome. 
When therefore, about ten yeares paft, in the 
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lSmperour*s warrp's againfl: the Mores and certaia 
Turkes, being in Barbarie : at the fie^ and win- 
Ding of Calibbia, Monefterio, and Affrica, I had as 
well for my further inftrudion in thofe affaires, as 
alfo the better to acquaint mee with the Italian 
tongue, reduced into Englifli, the.bpok called The 
arte of Warre, of the famous and excellent Nicholas 
Machiavel, which in times -paft, he being a coun* 
failour, and Secretairie of the noble citie of Flo- 
rence, not without his great laud and praife did 
write : and having lately agalne, fomewhat perufed 
the fame, the which in fuch continuali broyles, and 
xinquietnes, was by me tranflated, I determined 
with my feife, by publifliing thereof, to beftow as 
great a gift (fince greater I was not able) amongft 
my cbuntrie men, not expert in the Italian tongue» 
as in like works I had feene before mee, the French- 
men, Dutchmen, Spaniardes, and other forreine 
nacions, mod lovingly to have beftowed among 
theirs : "the rather undoubtedly, that as by private 
reading of the fame booke, I then felt my felfe, in 
that knowledge marvailoufly holpen and increafed, 
fo by communicating the fame to many, our Englilh- 
men finding out the ordering and difpofing of ex- 
ploites of warre therein contained, the aide and di- 
reékion of thefe plaine and bricfe precepts, might 
no leffe in knowledge of warres become incompar- 
able, then in prooves alfo and exercife of the fame 
altogether invincible : which my tranflacion, moft 
gracious Soveraigne, together with fuch other 
tfainges, as by mee hath bene gathered, and thought 
good to adde thereunto, I have prefumed to dedi- 
cate unto your highnefs, not onely becaufe the whole 
charge and furniture of warlike counfailes and pre- 
parations, being determined by the arbitremen of 
Governours and Princes, the treatife alfo of like 
cffedl fhould in like manner as of right depend upon 
the proteftion of a moft worthy and noble Patro- 
iieflV, bijt alfo that, the difcourfe itfclfe, and the 
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worke of a foraine author, under the p^fpptt aneli 
fafe condotte of your hi^hnes moft noble name, 
n)ight l>3r fptciall authontie of the fame, winod 
amongft your Majeftics fubjcdlc», much ii^tter crc- 
dite and cfHm^cion. And if, moft mighty <]^eeDe« 
in this kinde of Philofophic, (if I may fo terme it) 
grave and fage coun&iles, learned and wittie pre- 
cepts, or poUitike and prudent admonicions, ought 
not to be accounted the lead and bafeft jcwells of 
^eale publike ; thep dare I boldly affirme» that of 
many ftraungers» which from forreine countries» 
have heretofore in this your Majeftics realme ar- 
rived, there is none in comparifon to be preferred, 
before this worthy Florentine and Italian, whq hav- 
ing freelye without any gaine of exchaunge (as after 
ibflbe acquaintaunce and familiaritie will better ap- 
pear) brought with him moft ritcb,. rare and plenti- 
ful! Treafnre, (hall deferve, I truft of all good 
Engliih hearts» moft lovingly and friendly to bee in- 
tertained, imbraced ana cheriftied; wbpfe new 
Englifh apparel, how fo ever it (hall feeme by mee^ 
after a gfofle faihion, ipore fitly appointed to the 
Campe, then in nice termes atired to the Carpet, 
and in courie clothing rather put foorth to battaile,. 
then in any brave mew prepared to the banket ^ 
neverthekiTe my good will I truft, (hall of your 
grace be taken in good part, having fafliioned the 
phraife of my rude ftile, even according to the pur- 
pofe of my travaiie, which was rather to profile the 
deftrous man of warre, then to delight the ears of 
the fine Rethorician, or daintie curious fcboleman. 
Moil hutpbly befeeching your highnes, fo, to accept 
my labour herein, as the firft frutes of a poore 
Souldiour's ftudie, who to the uttermoft of his fmal 
power, in the fervice of your moft gratious majeftie, 
and of his countrie, will at all times, according to 
his boundent dutie and allegeaunce, promptly yeeld 
himfelfe to any labour, travaile or daunger, what fa 
ever fhall happen. Fraying in the oxeanefcafon 

the 
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the almightie God, to give your highnes in a loiig 
profperous raigne, pctfcék health, defired tranqui* 
iitie, and againft all your enemies^ lucky and joy-* 
fui vigorie. 


Your humble Subjeól and dayly 


Oratour» 


PETER WHITEHORNE^ 


THE 


THE 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE, 


ADDRESSED TO 


Lorenzo Strozzi, Nobleman of Florence. 


MANY arc now of opinion. My Dear Lo* 
rcnzo, that no two things arc niore dif- 
cordant and incongruous than a civil and a mili- 
tary Life. Hence we fee daily, that when a man 
goes into the army, he prefcntly changes, not only 
his drefs, but his behaviour, his company, his 
air, his manner of fpeaking, and affefts to throw off 
2UI appearance of any thing that may look like com- 
mon life and convcrfation. For a man that is to 
be ready equipped for any fort of violence, defpifcs 
the formal garb of a Citizen, and thinks no drefs fie 
for his purpofe but a fuit of armour : and as to civi- 
lity and poliicnefs, how can we cxpeft to find any 
fuch thing in one who imagines it would make him 
look effeminate, and rather be a hindrance to his 
preferment than otherwife 5 efpecially when he 
thinks it his duty, inftead of talking and looking 
like other men, to fright every body he meets with 
a volley of oaths, and a terrible pair of whifkers ? 
This indeed gives fome countenance to fuch an 
opinion, and makes people look upon a foldier as a 
different fort of a creature from all other men. 

But if we confider the nature of government, and 
the inftitutions of the Ancients, we (hall find a very 
ftrift and intimate relation betwixt thefe two condi- 
tions ; and that they are not only compatible and 
confident with each other, but neceflarily connefted 

and 
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and united together. For all the arts and fcienccs 
which have been introduced into fociety for the 
comnion benefit of mankind, and all the ordinances 
that have been eftablifhed to make them live in the 
fear of God» and obedience to human Laws, would 
be vain and infignificant, if not fupported and de- 
fended by a military force 5 which, when properly 
conduded and applied, will maintain thofe ordinan- 
ces and keep up their authority, though perhaps 
they may not be altogether perfcft and without flaw 
or defeca in themfelves. But the beft ordinances 
in the world will be dcfpifcd and trampled under 
foot, if not upheld as they ought to be by a military- 
power ; like a magnificent Palace that is uncovered 
at the top, which though full of jewels and coftly 
furniture, mull foon moulder into ruin, a3 it has 
nothing but its fplcndor and riches to defend it from 
the inj uries of the weather. The ancient Lawgivers 
and Governors of Kingdoms and Republics took 
great care therefore to infpire all their fubjeds, but 
^particularly their foldiers, with fidelity, love of 
peace, and the fear of God. For who ought to be 
more faithful than a man that is entrufted with the 
fafety of his country, and has fworn to defend it to 
the laft drop of his blood ? Who ought to be fon- 
der of peace than thofe that fuffér by nothing bue 
war ? Who is under greater obligations to worlhip 
God than Soldiers, who are daily expofcd.to innu- 
merable dangers, and have mofl: occafion for his 
protection ? Thefe things beijig well confidered by 
thofe who governed States and modelled armies in 
former timres, and ftrongty enforced upon others 
that were under their conimand, had fuch an cffeft 
iigon their conduft and behaviour, that the life of. 
a Yoldier was edifying and ferved as a pattern for 
others. But fince our difcipline is now depraved to 
fuch a degree, that it is totally difierent from what 
it anciently was, it is no wonder that men have fo 
bad an opinion of a military life, and endeavour, 

as 
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as much as they can» to avoid the company and* 
converfation of all fuch as follow the profeflion 
of amis. 

As I am of opinion, therefore, from what I have 
both feen and read, that it is not even yet impollibte 
to revive the difcipline of our anceftors, and in fome 
meafure to retrieve the reputation oPoùr foldiery^ 
I have written the following treatife concerning thè 
Art of War, as well for the improvements of others 
who are defirous to imitate the Ancients in warlike 
exploits, as for my own private latisfadion, and to 
avoid the imputation of fpending my leifure in 
idlenefs. Now, though perhaps it may feem a 
prefumptuous undertaking to treat of an Art which 
I never profefled ; yet I cannot help thinking my- 
felf more excufable than fome other ^eople^ who 
have taken upon them the aftual exefcife of it : for 
an error in my writings , may eafìly be corre&ed» 
without prejudice to any body ; but an error in 
their praélice may ruin a whole State. Confider 
the nature of this work then, good Lorenzo, and 
freely beftqw either your cenfure or commendation 
upon it, as you think it juftly deferves* I infcribc 
it to you, not only as a teftimpny of my gratitude^ 
(though confcious to^myfelf how fmall a return it 
is for the favours I have received from you) but 
becaufe it is ufual to addrefs things of this nature to 
perfoQs who are diftingui(hed by their nobility, theif 
riches, their great parts, or munificeoce^ and I 
know very well that in birth and fortune you have 
not many equals, ftill fewer in parts, and in gene-' 
rofity and liberality, none at alK 
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THE CONTENTS. 

Ipabrizia Colonna refnjhing bimfelf in Cofimo Rucellai^s 
gardens at Plorenccy enters into a convtrfation con^ 
ceming the Art of War. That an boneft man ought 
not to make war his only profejjion. That no Prince 
or Republic Jhould fuffer any of their Subjects to 
make war their only occupation. In what countries 
the beft Soldiers are to be raifed. Whether it is 
better to take them out oftowns^ or out of the coun-- 
try. The comieniencies and inconveniencies of trained 
Pands^ or a fettled Militia. Of what fort of men 
an Army ought to be compofed. How the Romans 
raifed their Legions. Whether a Aplitia fhould be 
numerous^ or not. How to prevent the inconvenien- 
cies to which a Militia is fubjeS. Of raifing and 
paying Cavalry. 

SINCE it is allowable, I think, to fpeak well 
of any man after he is dead, becaufe there can 
then be no longer any imputation or fufpicion of 
flattery, I willingly take this opportunity of doing 
juftice to the memory of my dear dcceafcd friend 
Cofimo Rucellai) whofe name I never remember 
without tears ; as I knew him to be poflTefied of 
pvery quality that his friends and country could 
wilh for in a worthy man and a good Citizen. For 
Ì am very certain be would chearfuliy have facri- 

ficed 
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'ficcd all that he had in the world, and evep life 
itfelf, for his friends ; and that there was no enter- 
prize how difficult and dangerous foever, which 
he would not have undertaken for the good of his 
country. And I mud acknowledge, that amongft 
all the men I ever was acquainted with, I never 
met with any one whofe heart was more difpofed to 
great and generous aftions. The only thing that 
he lamented at his death, was, that it (hould be his 
fate to die fo young, and in his own houfe, without 
honour, or the fatisfaftion pf having ferved any 
man in fo efFedual a manner as he pafllonately de- 
fired to have done ; fo th^t he W4s afraid (as he told 
his familiar acquaintance) nothing more could be 
faid of him after he was dead, than that they had 
loft a good friend. But as his aftions are funk 
in oblivion, and fcarce any of his acquaintance 
remaining, I think it proper to give this teftimony 
of his virtues, and many amiable accomplifliments. 
Time indeed has fpared fome fmall fpecimens of 
the fprightlefs of his Genius, confifting chiefly of 
love Sonnets, which (though he was not of an amor- 
ous turn) he compofed at vacant ho.urs in his 
youth, to avoid being altogether idle, and to enter- 
tain himfelf as well as others, till he Ihould find it 
neceffary to employ his thoughts upon fubjefts of 
a higher and more ferious nature. But even from 
theiè little famplcs, it appears how happy he was in 
exprefTing his conceptions, and what a figure he 
might have made in Poetry, if he had thought it 
worth his while to give himfelf wholly up to it. 

Since fortune therefore has deprived us of fo 
valuable a friend, the only remedy we have left, is 
to confole ourfelves as well as we can with the 
remembrance of his company, and the recoUeftion 
of fuch things, whether of a pleafant or ferious caft, 
as we have often admired in him whilft he lived. 
And becaufe the converfation that happened not 
long ago in his gardens, betwixt him and Fabrizio 

Colonna, 
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Colonna, cpncerning the Art of War (at Which I: 
and fome other friends were prefent) is the freOieO: 
upon my memory, I will endeavour to recolledt wh^t 
I can of it, and commit it xo writing : for as Fa- 
brizio laid open the myfteries of that art with great 
perfpicuity on one fide, and feveral pertinent 
queftions were propofed, many obje^ions darted, 
and divers arguments fupported with nolefs itrength 
of reafon by Cofimo on the other; ^ fummary ac- 
count of that conference may ferve not only to 
revive the remembrance of his abilities in the minds 
jof fuch friends as were then met together, but to 
make thofe that were abfent regret they were not 
there, and to recapitulate to others the fubftance of 
various topics (no lefs ufeful in a civil than a mi- 
litary life) at that time handled in a very mafterl/ 
manner, by a great and experienced man. But to 
pur purpofe, 

Fabrizio Colonna returning ^rpm the wars 
in Lombardy, where he had commanded his Ca- 
tholic Majefty*s forces a confiderable time with 
great reputation, took Florence in his way» with a 
defign to repofe himfelf a few days in that City, 
and to vifit the Duke and fome other Gentlemen 
there, with whom he was acquainted. Cofimo Ru- 
cellai therefore invited him to fpend a day with him 
iii his gardens ; not merely to gratify his natural 
turn to hofpitality and politenefs^ but in hopes like- 
wife of being indulged in a long converfation with 
him concerning feveral things he wanted to know, 
and of which he thought he could not have a better 
opportunity of informing himfelf, than from the 
mouth of fo great a man. The invitation being 
freely accepted by Fabrizio, he came to the Gar- 
dens at the time appointed, where he was received 
by Cofimo, and fome of his- moft intimate friends, 
amongll whom were Zanobi Buondelmonti, Bat- 
tjfta dalla Palla, and Luigi Alamanni, (all young 
men, very dear to him, of the fame difpofition, and 

engaged 
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engaged in the fame ftudtes) whofe virtues atu} 
good qualities are fo well known to every body, 
that it would be altogether unneceflary tt> fay any 
thing here in praife of them«rr^-^To be as brief a$ 
I can, Fabrizio was regaled there with all poflible 
(detnonftratjons of honour and rdped : bpt after the 
entertainmemt and ufual formaliti(;s were over (which 
generally are fsw and ^lort amongft men of fenfe« 
who are more defirous of gratifying the rational ap* 
petite) the days bieing long, and the weather intenfe^ 
iy hot, Cofimo, under a pretence of aroidtng the 
heat, took his gfiefts into the moft retired and mady 
part of the Gardens ; and being all fat down, fome 
upon the grafs (which was very green and pleafam) 
and fome upon featb placed under the trees ; Fa- 
brizio faid it was a moft delightful garden, and look- 
ing earneftly at ifome of the trees, feemed not tq 
known the names of them; but Cofimo being 
aware of it, immediately faid, perhiq>s you may not 
be acquainted with this fort of trees ; and indeed t 
am not at all furprifed at it, for they are very old 
ones, and we#e much more in vogge aok^ngft our 
anceftors than they are at prefent. Having theq 
told him the names of them, and that they were 
planted by his Grandfather Bernardo, who was 
fond of fuch amofements : I thought fo, replied 
Fabrizio ; and both the place and the trees put me 
in mind <^fome Princes in the Kingdom of Naples, 
who took much delight in planting groves and 
ihady arbours, to ibelter them from the heat.» ■ ■■'* 
Here he ftopped fliort, and after he had paufed a 
little while, proceeded in this manner. — —If I was 
not afraid of giving offence (faid he) I would tel( 
you my opinion of thefe things : and yet I think 
none of you wUl be affronted at what is faid 
amongft friends in free converfation ; not with any 
defign to vilify or depreciate fuch a tafte, but for 
the fake of a little innocent argumentation. How j 

much better then would thofe Princes have done 

(I 
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(I fpeak it without intending to refleét upon their 
memories) if they had endeavoured to imitate, the 
ancients in bearing hardfliips, inftead of giving 
themfelves up to eafc and indolence, in doing fach 
aftions as are performed in the funfhine, and not 
in the (hade ; in following their example whilft 
they continued hardy and honeft, and not when 
they became delicate and corrupt ; for after that 
our country foon fell into ruin and diftraftion. — — 
You have now introduced a fubjeft, faid Cofimo 
(but to avoid the frequent and tircfome repetition 
of *^ fuch a one faid, fuch a one anfwered, and fuch 
a one replied," I fhall hereafter only prefix the 
name of the feveral fpeakers, to what they faid in the 
courfc of this converfation) you have now introduc- 
ed a fubjeft which I have long wifhed to, hear tho- 
roughly difcuflcd, and therefore fhould take it as a 
particular favour, if you would fpeak your fenti- 
ments of it freely, and without referve, or fear of 
offending any one here : for my own part, I will 
take the liberty of propofing fome qucftions and 
doubts to you, in which I fhould be glad to be 
fatisfied ; but if I fhall feem either to impeach or 
cxcufeany one's conduft in my quefliohs or replies, 
it will not be for the fake of blaming or defending 
them, but for better information, if I fhould mif- 
Jake ia my judgment. 

Fabrizio. It will be a great plcafure to me, I 
can afTure you, on the other hand, to give you all 
the fatisfa£lion I can ip fuch queftions as you fhall 
think fit to propofe to me ; but I will not pretend 
to obtrude my opinions upon you as decifive and 
infallible ; when you have heard them, I beg you 
will judge for yourfelf : perhaps I may now and 
then afk you a queftion too in my. turn, and make 
no doubt but I fhall receive as much fatisfaction at; 
leafl, in your anfwers, as you will do in mine : for 
it often happens that a pertinent queftion puts a, 
man upon confidering fpme things, and gives him 

Vol. IV. C light 
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light into many others, which otherwife he would 
ncvqj; have thought of or known. 

Cosimo. Let us return then, , if you pleafe, w 
what you faid of my Grandfather and fome others^ 
who you think would have done better to have 
imitated the example of the ancients in a hardy and 
«ftive manner of living, than in making fuch pro- 
vifions for eafe and luxury. As for my Grand- 
father, 1 Ihall make fonie fort of apology for him 5^ 
and leave the others to be dealt with as you pleafe ; 
for I do not believe there w^ any man of his time,» 
who detefted a foft and delicate way 6i life more 
than he did, or was a greater friend to toil and la* 
fcpur. Neverthelefs, he found it impofliblc either 
for himfeJf or his fons to praftifc what he moft ap- 
proved ; for fuch was the corruption of the age h^ 
lived in^ that if any one had fpirit enough to deviate 
ever fo little from the common cuftoms and manner 
't)f living in thofe times, be would have been laugh- 
led at and ridicukd by every body. So that if % 
«nan flbould have expofcd hrnofelf nak^d upon a 
faindy beach to the heat of a noon^day fun in the 
middle of fummer, or rolled hfimfetf in fnotv in the 
^€pth of winteri as Diogenes did, he would have 
been looked upon as a madman : if any one had 
•brought ufp his childrehy like the Spartans in eoo 
tages or farm-houfes ; if he had accuftomcd thenn' 
^o fleep in the open atr, t<y go barehead and bare- 
foot, to bathe in the coldeft ftream», in order not 
'only to make them bear hardfhips the better, but 
to defpife both life and deaths be would have bcert 
accounted a bcaft rather than a man : if, laftly,'h:e 
bad lived upon pulfe aftd roots and fuch fort of 
things, if he had made no account of money, like 
Frabricios of old, he might perhaps have been ad- 
inircd by fome few, but he would have been follow-- 
ed l^ iiobody. My Grandfather therefore was^ 
difcouraged from imitating the example of the 
anciems^ in thoie things,^ by the general pra&ice 

: of 
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. HDf the tinies^ and forcedcto coitfat ^l^Tn6^lf.with 
doing it in. others, which id id not lay him fo open to 
the charge of afFcéling fimgillarity. 

Faitmziò. You have made a very han.dfomè 
apologe for your Grandfaiher in thac particiilar. 
Sir; and there is indeed ^uch truth and reafon in 
it. But in what 1 faid of imitating the ancients in 
ithcir manner: of living, I did not mean tio carry 
matters to ibch e5ttrwr)tticfe :as:you feem to think, 
Ibuc^to propjofe^fon^cotl^^r things of a gentkr and 
more pvat&icsMc natpro^ ^nd ' fudb as wt^uld hp. 
inoiie fuitaWiT t© the prefent riii^cs ; which I think 
inight very well br.eftàblifhed; if they were Lntro- 
duced andjcounteaanced by fomc rhan of authority 
in the Stj^te.: *^Aod if nyc: confider che praflice arid 
infticutiote .crbferved by the old. Romans (whole 
-example I jam ^always fond of recomincnding) we 
ihatt find'jmahyii things; worthy of -imitation, v/hich 
may eafily te-tr^nlplaoted .'mfo-mf other ftate, if it 
is not beanncptotally carrijpté ' '? 

CosiMD/lPnajr' what things are thofe ? , . 

EABi^^ato. ! ybfconoiur andirewautì virtue^ aot to 
^Icfpefe^ poiwerty 5^ .té kbep up good* orde^ and: dif- 
cif^^bse tfi. rKeèt)iarmies i' to oblige their Pellów- 
citfaeens ariB rlStrbjefts to love one another -, to>de- 
cline fatìioEmiilo pneffr. the good of the public to 
: any pritfatB^gnteirft i'.and- ochehfuch things -which 
.ivould be ^cQmphtlble enough i;ith tbefe timos^and 
may eafily. be introduced if dv»e.mieans:\vere taken 
for thacpurpwie.: beGaufb the^ ;^pp€ar fo fcafohable 
in thcaafclvcsvaod'thè ^Kpediency lof them is fo ob- 
vious tovcbropioti lènfe^ tj^t nobody could igaiofay 
or oppofe them -, and he that takes thiscourfe, 
|)lants treej/uhcfiir^hefiiadè of which he may^njoy 
himfelf with equal ipleafure, -and perhaps, more 
^ fixurity^ tfian!wc do here. - : - •' 

Cosimo. What -you hayc faid of rhts':rbat*er 

admits v£ no contradiction, and therefore IJhfaU 

: ieave ii; itb \tfaft. xonfideraiion of. thofc, i^hfttfiit 
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mod concerns -, but (hould be glad to know, why 
you, who blame others fot- not imitating the an- 
cients in weighty and important concerns, have 
not thought fie in any wife to copy them yourfclf 
in their military difcipline, and the Art of War^ 
which is your Profeffion, and in which you have 
gained fo much reputation. 

Fabrizio. You a^re now come to the point I 

rcxpefted*: foV^what I faid, muft naturally lead you 

;to aflc fcich a queftion v and, for my own part, .1 
ihall moft willingly give you what fatisfa6^ion I ' 
can. And though I could make a Ihort and ready 
excufc for my conduól in this refpeót, yet fincc wc 
have fo much leifure, and fo convenient a place for 
it, I fhall difcofs the matter at large ; efpecially as 
it will give me great pleafure to inform you tho- 
roughly of what you feem fodefiroos to know.. > 
Men who have any great defign in hand muft firft 

r make all neceflary preparations, that their plan, 
when a proper opportunity offers, may be ready 
to be put in exccotion. Now when thefe prcpara- 

< tions are made with caution and privacy, they are 
•not known or talked of ; fo that a man cannot lie 

* blamed for negligence or omiflion in that refpeft, 
except fome accident happens which ihews that ke 

*: has either not made due preparation9:for the cxc- 

< cutións of bis defign, or never thought of it* at aU : 
i and ^therefore,, as I never yet had any fuch oppor- 
'' tunity of ihewing what preparations I have .made to 
t revive the military dtfcipline of the ancients amongfl: 

13S, nobody can reafonably blame me for not doiog.. 
It. This might ferve for a fofficicnt anfwer to your 
. charge. 

Cosimo. It might fa indeed, if I was fure you 
: never had fuch an opportunity. 

Fabrizio. Since you feem to doubt of that,^^ I 
will (hew you at large (if you will have patience to 
hear me) what preparations arc neceflary for that 

• purpofe} what fort of opporyanity is requifircii 

what 
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what impediments may obftruét the preparations^ . 
ZPid prevent thofc opportunities from happening 9 
and laftly, (which feenis a contradix5bion in terrhs) 
chat it is at the fame time the eafiefl and mod difH^' 
cult thing in the word to accomplish fuch a purpofe. 

Cosimo. You cannot obUge us more : and if you 
are not tired with fpeaking, you may aflgre yourfelf 
we (hall never be tired of hearing you. But as the 
fubjeét is cop^ious and much to be faid upon it, I 
muft beg leave to call in the afliftance of thefe 
fmends tiow and then : and both they and I hope 
you will not be offended if we (hould now and thca 
happen to interrupt you with any qucftion that may 
fecm tmneceflTary or unreafonable. 

JF'abrizio. You are all heartily welcome t;o a(k 
what queftions you think fit; for I fee the ardour 
and ingenuity of youth incline you to have a favour- 
able opinion of my J^rofcffion, and to liftcn to 
what I have to fay concerning the dutiesof it: but 

whcp men are grown grey- hcaded/a«d their blood 
is frozen in their veins, they generally either hate 
the very name of a foldier, or beconf>e fo pofiiive 
that they can never be argued out of their opi- 
mons, Afk freely then and without referve : for 
that will give me an opportunity of breathing a 
little fometimes, as well as fatisfadion of anfwer- 
ing your queftions in fuch a manner as may leave 
no doubt or icruple remaining upon your minds. 
■ ■ t To begin then with vfhat you faid yourfclf* 
that in the Art of War (which is my Profeffion) I 
have not imitated the ancients in any refpefl: what- 
foever, I anfwer, that War being an occupation by 
which a raan cannot fupport himfelf with honour 
at all times, ought not to be followed as a bufincia 
hy any but Princes or Governors of Common- 
wealths ; and that if they are wife men they will 
oot fuffer any of their Subjeéls or Citizens to.mak? 
.that their only Profeflion. Indeed no good man 
«(ya did : for furely he cannot be called a good 
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i^an, .who excrcifes an employmcnc tliat oblige*.- 
him to be rapacious^ JrauduJem, and cruel at all 
times, in order to fupport bimfelf ; as all tbafe muft 
be. of courfe (of what rank foever they arc) whp 
make a trade pf war \ bccaufe it ^91 not maintain 
them irx time of peace : upon which account, they 
are under a neceffity pither of endeavouring to pre- . 
vent a peace, or of taking all means to make fucb 
provifions for themfelves in time of war, that they 
may not want fuftenance when it is over *. But 
neither of thcfe courfes is confiftcnt with commoa 
honefty : for whoever refolves to heap as much ia 
time of war as wiJI fqpport him for ever after, mufl: 
be guilty of robbery, murder, and many other 
ads of violence upon his friends as weU as hi^ 
enemies : and in endeavouring to prevent a peace. 
Commanders muft have recourfc to m^ny pitiful 
tricks and artifices to deceive thofe that employ 
them. But if they fail in their defigns, and fin4 
they cannot prevent a peace, as foon as their pay is 
ftopped, and they can live no longer in the Jicen*. 
tious manner they ufed to do, they fet up for Sol- 
diers of fortune, and having got a parcel of theii; 
difbanded men together, make no fcruplc of plun- 
dering a whole country without mprcy or diftinc- 
tion. You muft have heard that when the late 
"Wars were oyer in Italy and the country full of 
dift)anded Soldiers, they formed themfelves into 
fiderai bands, and went about plundering iome 
towns and laying others under contribution. Yoi^ 
muft likewifc have read how the Carthaginian Sol- 
diers (after the firft war was ended in which they 
}iad been engaged with tbp Romans) aflembled 
together under the banners of Matho and Spendius 
(tWo' officers whom they had chofen in a tumultuary 
manner to command them) and made a more dan* 
g^rous .war upon their own country, than that 
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:vhich had been juft concluded *. In the days of 
Qur Aoceftors, Francifco Sforza, in or.der to fup« 
pott himfelf in fplendour and magnificence in time 
of peace, not onjy betrayed the Milanefe who had 
employed him in their fervice, but deprived thena 
X)( their liberties ajid made himfelf their Soverign. 
A\\ the reft of our Italian Soldiers, who made 
war th^ir only occupation, aéled the fame part ia 
{hole times ;: and if they did not fucceed in their 
«fillanies like Sforza, they were not lef^' biameable ; 
for if wq confider their conduft, we (hall find their 
4efign$ were altogether as iniquitous as his. Sforza» 
the father of Francifco, obliged Jane, Queen of 
Naples, to throw herielf into the ^rms of the King 
jof Arragon, by fuddcnly quitting her fervice and 
leaving her difarmed, as it were, in the midft of 
her enemies, with ah intention either to deprive 
jher of her Kingdom, or at leaft to extort a great fun^ 
^ money from her« Braccio da Montone endea* 
voured by the fam.e arts to have made himfelf King 
pf Naple»^ and if he had not been routed and 
litlled at Aquila) he would certainly have accom* 
plilhed his defign f. Svrch evils, and others of 
the like nature, are owing to men who make war 
li-heir Qoly occupation ; according to the proverb, 
*»* War makes thieves, and Peace hangs them :** for 
^hofe that iknow not how to get xheir bread any 
Ather way, when they are difbanded, finding nobody 
that has occafion for their Service, and difdaining 
the thougts of living in poverty and obfcurity^ 
\^re forced to have recoufe to fuch ways of fup- 
portiQg th^oife^vies as generally bring them to the 
Gallows, 

Cosi|yiO|» I coiifefs, I thought the Profefllon of a 
Soldier the moft honourable of all oti;iers ; but you 
have fet it in fuch a light, that I am now fo much 
4>ut of conceit with it, that if you have not a great 

• See Polit, Dlfc. book III. cliap. xxii» 

^ S^« liie HìR^ry Q.f Florence, book |« towards- the end. 
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deal more to fay in favour of it, you will leave a 
doubc upon my mind : for if what you have faid 
be true, how comes it to pafs that the memories 
of Julius Caefar, Pompey, Scipio, Marcellus, and 
many other Roman Generals are immortalized ? 

Fabrizio. I have not yet finiftied what I pro- 
pofcd to fay concerning the two points I mentioned 
a little while ago, viz. that a good man could not 
make war his only profeflTion ; and that no wife 
Prince or Governor of a Commonwealth ought to 
fuffer any of their Subjefts or Citizens to do it. As 
to the firfl:,-! have done with it; and will now 
proceed to the difcuflion of the fecond : in which I 
ihall take ^n opportunity of anfwering your laft 

qucftion. 1 fay then, that Caefar and Pompey^ 

and almoft all the Roman Generals who lived after 
the fecond Punic war, owed their reputation to 
their abilities, rather thah their virtue: but thofe 
that lived before that time acquired their glory by 
beinor virtuous as well as able men : for the former 
made war their fole occupation, but the latter did 
not. Whilft the Roman Republic continued incor- 
rupt, no Citizen, bow powerful foevcr he mighc 
be, ever prefumed to avail himfelf of that pro- 
felTion in time of peace, in fuch a manner as to 
trample upon the laws, to plynder Provinces, or 
to turn tyrant, and enflave his country : nor did 
any private Soldier dare to violate his oath, to enter 
into fi^dtion and cabals, to throw off his allegiance 
to the Senate, or to fupport any tyrannical attempt 
upon the liberties of the Commonwealth, in order 
to enable himfelf to live by the profeflion of arms 
at all times. The Commanders, on the contrary, 
contenting themfelves with the honour of a Tri- 
umph, returned with eagerncfs to their former man- 
ner of living 'y and the private men laid down their 
arms when a war was over, with much more plea- 
fure than they had taken them up, and refuiped 
the calling by which they had got their bmd be* 

fore. 
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fore, without any hopcé of advancing themfelves 
by plunder and rapine* Of this we have a remark* > 
able and evident proof in the example of Atrilius 
Regulus, .who being Commander in Chief of the ' 
Roman Armies in Africa, and having in a ^nanner 
fubdued the Carthaginians, fent to delire leave of the 
Senate to return home, that he might put his little 
farm in order again, which had been negletfted by 
his iervants : from whence it plainly appears, that 
if war had been his only occupation, and- he had 
defigned to have made his fortune by it, he would 
not have defired leave to return to the care of his 
; little eftate, when he hadYo many Provinces at his 
mercy, and might daily have gained more by plun- 
dering them than his whole patrimony was worth*. 
But as good men who make not war their fole oc- 
cupation, cxpefl: no other reward but glory and 
honour for their fcrviccs ; fo when they have ob- 
tained that, ihey cheerfully return to their former 
way of life. As for the common Soldiers, we fee 
that they likewifc were of the fame difpofition : for 
though they entered voluatarily into theXcrvice whert 
it was^neceffary, they were not lefs glad to retura 
to their families when they were no longer wanted : 
the truth of which is manifeft from many ciretim- 
.ftanccs ;' particularly from the privilege which the 
Roman Citizens enjoyed, of not being forced into 
the army againft their inclination. So that whilft 
that Republic continued well governed (which W4i 
till the time of the Gracchi) there never was any 
Soldier who made war alone his.occupation : from 
whence it came to pafs that few of them were diffb<' 
lute and licentious ; and thofe that were fo were fe- 
verely puniflied. Every well governed Common^ 
wealth therefore (hould take care that this Art of 
wac-fhould be praétìfed in time of peace gnly as an 
^xcrcifc i and in time of war, merely out of necefli«' 

' P §€^ Politic, Diff. boojc m. chfip, xxv. 
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f y, and for the acquificion of glory ; referring ie 
^wbcn coniidered a^ a conftanc bufincfs and employ* 
' iment) to be profecuted by the Public alone : for if 
any Ckizen has any other end or defign in following 
this profeHion, he is not a good maq : and. if any 
Commonwealth ads otherwife it is ill governed. 

Cosiuo. I am thorpughiy fatisfied of the reafon- 
Ablencfs of what you have hitherto faid concerning 
this matter, and admit the conclufion you havjt 
drawn to be very juft as far as it relates to a Com- 
mon>yeahh : but 1 cannot tell whether it will hole) 
good with regard to Pfinces ; for I think a Prince 
fhould have fome fuch perfons about Jhini as make 
arms their only profeffion. 

Fabrizco. a Kingdom that is wejil governed 
.ought to be ftiil more afraid of fucb perfons 
than a Commonwealth; becaufe they are the corr 
rwptors of Princes, and minifters of their Tyranny. Ip 
h vain to urge any Monarchy that now exi(h, as an 
^nftance to the contr^ary ; for there is not one that U 
under good regulations, A Kingdom that is well 
conftituted never gives the Sovereign power to it$ 
Prince in any thing but {he command of its armies ^ 
in which cafe alone it is abfolutely necefiary he 
iSK>ul'd have it; becaufe fudden refolutioss areoftei;i 
necefiary, and fuch as cannot be carried into exe- 
ciition fo fpeedily as they ought to be, except the 
fopreme command is lodged in the hands of one 
man : in other matters, nothing ought to be done 
without his Council) and therefore his Counfellors 
• ibould take particular care not to let fuch men be 
^too near his perfon, as would be continually advif- 
ing him to make war, whether it is necefiary òr not» 
•becaufe they cannot tell how tofupport themfelves 
in time of peace. But I will enlarge a little further 
vp(»n this fubjedb, and not infift merely upon 9 
Kingdom that is perfedly well governed and con* 
^ituted, but content myfelf (for argument's fake) 
{M/ith fuch 9s we fee at thi$ time. I fay then that 
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even in fuch Governments thofe pcrfons are much 
to be feared who make war their only bufinelsj be- 
caufe the ftrengtb of all armies, without doubt, con- 
ftfts in their Infantry : fo that if a Prince has not 
power enough .over his lofaniry to make them dif- 
band and return cheerfully to their former occupar 
tions when a war is over» he is in a fair way to be 
ruined. For no fort of Infantry can be fo dange- 
rous as that which is compofed of people who make 
war iheir only calling : becaufe a Prince muft eif 
j[ her keep them continually engaged in war, or in 
conftant pay during the time of peace, or run the 
rifque of being, ftripped of his kingdon) :« but it i$ 
impoflible for any Prince, eithjrr to Iceep them con- 
tinually engaged in war, or in conftant py when it 
is over •, and therefore he mult run no fmall rifque 
of lofing his Kingdom. \Vh»lft the Romans conti? 
nued wife apd good they never fufFered any of their 
Citizens to make war their only employment, (as 
J faid before) though they were able to keep then^ 
in conftant pay, becaufe they were continually at 
war : but in order to avoid -the inconvenicngie^ 
which migl>t have enfqed from the toleration of fuch 
^ cuftom, they changed their forces (as they could 
not alter the times), in fuch a manner^ that at the 
end of every fifteen years, their Legions were filled 
with new men that were in the flower of their youth \ 
for they took none but fuch as were betwixt eigh-? 
teen and thirty-five years of age, in full health and 
vigour; arid never kept them till they grew old 
and infirm, as the fame people after>yards didir^ 
more corrupt times. For Auguftus, and after him 
Tiberius, more careful to eftablifh and increafe 
their ovvn power than to promote the public good, 
began to difarm the Roman people (in order to 
rìiake thpm more palBve under their tyranny) and 
kept the fame armies continually on foot upon the 
ponBnes of th* Empire : but not thinking thofe 
i\)^c.ient to Hcep the Senate and people ia due awe, 
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they ràifed other forces, called the PretorUn Bands^ 
v^hich were always quartered either in the City 
or near it, and ferved not only as Guards to the 
Emperor's perfon, but to bridle the people. After- 
wards, however, when the Emperors fufFercd the 
men who compofed thofe panels to lay afide all 
oiher occupations, and to make war their fole Pro- 
feffion, they foon became infolent and formidable^ 
not only to the Senate, but to the Eniperors them- 
fclves ; niany/of whom they put to death, afta then 
difpofed of the Empire as they pleafed, taking it 
from one, and giving it to another: nay it fre- 
quently happened that different Emperors were 
cledcd by diflferent armies at the fame time ; which 
foon occafioned the divifion of that Empire, and ac 
laft the utter ruin of it, A Prince therefore who 
would reign in fecurity, ought to make choice of 
fuch men alone for his Infantry, as will cheerfully 
ferve him in war when it is necelTary, and be as glad 
to come back to their own houfes after it is over ; 
which will always be the cafe with*thofe that have 
other occupations and employnients to live upon : 
for which purpofe, when a peace is concluded, he 
(hould order his Generals and great officers to return 
to their refpe&ive charges and Governments ; the 
Gentlemen to the care of their eftates ; and the 
private men to their particular callings: that fa 
every one may be ready to enter into a war to t>ro- 
cure a good peace, and no man prefume to difturli 
the peace, in order to ilir up a war. 

Cosimo. Indeed, Sir, I think there is much trqth 
and reafon in what you have faid ; but as the fub* 
fiance of it is fo very different from the judgment 
I had formed to myfelf of thefe matters, I cannot 
fay that I am altogether fatisfied in fome rcfpeftst 
for I know feveral Lords and Gentlemen who are 
fgpported by the profeilion of arms alone in time of 
peace ; as yourfelf for inflance, and fome others of 
}?Q.ur rank and quality^ who receive pcnfions from 
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Princes and ilates : I fee likewife many Soldiers, 
ftill kept in pay for the fecurity of fortreffes and 
other Cities ; fo that it appears to me that there is 
fufficient employment and occafion for them all in 
time of peace. 

Fabrizio. Surely you cannot be of that opi- 
nion : for if there was no other reafon to convince^ 
you of the contrary, the fmall number of men thac 
is rcfervcd to gàrrifon thofe places might be a fuffi- 
cient anfwer to your objedtion. What proportion 
is there betwixt a few regiments of Infantry that are 
necefiary to defend fome ftrong places in time of 
peace, and thofe that are to be kept in pay for the 
profecution of a war ? Are not many more wanted 
in time of war to reinforce thofe garrifons, befidcs 
the numbers that are to be employed in the held» 
which are always difbanded as foon as a peace is 
concliided ? * As to the common (landing Guards 
that are rcquifite in any State (which need not be 
many) Pope Julius 11. and your own Republic have 
fufficiently (hewn the world how dangerous thtf 
thought thofe people who made war their only oc* 
cupation, by dtfmiOlng them for their infolence, and 
hiring Swifs Guard in their room, who are not only 
born and brought up in drift obedience to Laws, 
but picked and chofen by the State in a proper and 
regular manner : your objcdion therefore that Sol- 
diers of every kind are ncceffary, and may find 
fufficient employment in time of peace as well as 
war^ mud naturally fall to the ground. But why 
Horfe and Gens d'Armes (hould be kept in pay in 
^mes of peace, perhaps may not appear lb obvious : 
iieverthelefs,. if we confider the matter thoroughly^ 
it may eafily be accounted for from the corruption 
of the times. Fot it is a bad cuftom introduced by 
men who make a trade of war, and would be attend- 
ed with many dangerous confequcnces in a State, if 
any confiderable number of them was kept in pay ^ 
but as there are feldom enow to make up an army , 
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of themfelves, they cat\ do no great mifchicfat 
prefent ; though they have formerly, as I (hewed 
before in the cafes of Francifco Sforza^ his father, 
«nd Braccio da Mohtone. It is a. bad cuftom how- 
ever, and fuch as I approve not. 

Cosimo. Would you have none .tc all then ? 
Or if you would liave any, in what manner would 
you raifc and ejnploy thdrh ? 

Fabrizio. As a Militia; not like the Gens 
d*Armes of France (who are as infoletit and dan- 
gerous as pur own) but after the manner of the An- 
, tients, who always raifcd their Cavalry out of their 
own Subjefts ; and after a waf was over, fcnt them 
home again to fupport themfelves upon their ref- 
peftive occupations, as 1 fliall fticw more at large 
before I have done with this fubjcft. . So that if 
troops of horfe are kept together, and receive pay,- 
and live entirely upon ir, even in times of peace, it 
is owing to corruption and bad government. And 
though indeed I myfelf and fomc other Comman- 
ders, whom I knowj receive penfions and ftipends 
' in time of peace, I muft corifefs I think it a very 
corrupt cuftom : for a wife and well governed Re- 
public ought never to keep fuch Commandefss 
in conftant pay, but rather to employ its own Ci- 
tizens in time of war, and afterwards to dtfmifs 
them to follow their former occupations* So like- 
wife a Prince, if he would aft wifely, fhould not 
allow a penfion or ftipend to any one in time of 
peace, except by way of reward for fome fignat 
piece of fervice, or in order to avail himfelf of fomc 
able mp in time of peace as well as war. And 
lìnee you have pitched upon me as^an example of 
this kind, I will take the charge to myfelf and 
tnake the beft apology I can. I fay then^ that t 
never made war my fole bufinefs and occupation : 
my profcffion is to govern my fubjefts well, to de- 
fend and proteft them : for which pucpofe, I ftudy 
the arts both of peace and war % and if I am reward-^ 
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td and cfteemed by th« Priftce whom t have the 
honour to ferve, it is not fo mach for the experience 
I have in military affairs, a» becaule he is pleafed 
to retain me as one of his Counfellors in time of 
peace. A Prince therefore who would govern wife- 
ly (hoald admit no other fort of perfons into his 
Confidence : for if his CounfcUors are too fond 
either of peace or war, they will lead him intòer-' 
rors »nd inconveniencics. Thus much I tho«rght 
myfelf obiiged to fey in confe^^uence of what I prò* 
proièd at firft : and if it is not fatisfaétory, I male* 
no doubt but you will be able to find others wh^' 
can give you better iflformation in the things yo* 
feemed fo defirous of knowing. You begin how*- 
ever, I dare fay, to be aware te>w difficult a mattef ' 
h muft be tq revive the military difciplinè of thè 
Ancients at prefent, what preparations are neceffary . 
for that purpofe, and what occafions and opportu^ 
nities arc wantin-g to accomplifti iti But if you «r^ 
not already tifcd winh what I bave faid, 1 <:oiail4( 
throw a little more 'hght upon this fubjefd, \s^f 
comparing' the particulars of our modern praiSictf 
and inftitutions with the difcipline oiFthe Ancients. 
Cosimo.' If we Were defirofus atlirft to h^ear yo*' 
enter into a difcofiion of thefe points, we can a^ffbrt 
you that what you have already faid has redou^ 
bled tbat dcfire t we thar^k you therefore moffi 
heartily for the fatisfadion you have given us, an^ 
earneftly defirc the favour of you to proceed. 

Fabrizio.- Since it is your pleafure then, I wift- 
deduce this matter from the foun-tain- head; thatf 
fo I may be enabled to e)fplain myfelf wkh more' 
perfpicuity, and you to underftand me the better^ 

-^ Whoever engages in a war mùft endeavour by 

all means to put himfelf in a condition to face hie 
'enemy in the field, and to beat him there if poffible. 
For this purpofe, it is neceflary to form an army v 
and to form an army, hef muft not only raife meny 
l^tit w:mf difciptine^ and exercife them frequently^ 
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poth in fmali and large bodies ; he mud teach theoi 
to encamp and decanvp, and make the enemy fami- 
liar to them by degrees, fometimes by marching 
near them, and fometimes by taking poft in a fitua- 
tion where they may have a full view of them* 
Thefe preparations arc abfolurely neccflary in a 
field war, which is the mod efFedual and honour- 
able of all others : and a general who knows how 
to condudt fuch a war, to form and draw up an 
army, and to give an enemy battle in a proper 
and Soldier-like manner, cannot err much in othei^ 
refpeéts : but if he is deficient in this part of his 
profefllon (though he be ever fo able a man in other 
points) he will never bring a war to a happy conclu- 
fion : befides,' if he wins a battle, it cancels all 
other errors and mifcarriages % but if he lofes one, 
it effaces the memory of ^H his former merits and 
fervices. To form an army therefore, it is ne- 
ceflary in the firft place to make choice of proper 
men for that purpofe, which the Ancients termed 
deleSus^ but we call lifting or levying. ' Thofe then 
ivho have prefcribed rules in the Art of War, are 
tinanimoufly of opinion that fuch men (hould be 
raifed in temperate climates, that fo they may be 
both brave and quick of apprehenfion ; for it has 
been generally obferved that hot countries produce 
men that are quick and (harp ^ witted, but noe 
courageous \ and on the other hand, that the inha-^ 
bitants of cold countries are for the mod part hardy 
and brave, but of dull and heavy underftandings. 
This rule indeed might be followed by a Prince who 
had the whole world at command, and could raife 
his men where he pleafed. But to give a rule which 
may ba obferved by any State, I fay that every 
Prince or Republic (hould raife their men in their 
own dominions, whether hot, cold, or temperate : 
for we fee by ancient examples, that good difci- 
pline and exercife will make good Soldiers in any 
country, and that the dcfedls of nature may be fup- 
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plied by art and induftry ; which in this cafe are 
iTiorc effcftual than nature itfelf. Bcfides, the raif- 
ihg of men in any other country cannot properly 
be called deleSus^ or making a choice ; becaufe that 
term figilifics to pick and cull the beft men in a 
Province^ and implies a power to chufe fuch as 
ai'e unwilling, as well as thofe that are willing to 
ferve ; which cannot be done in any country but 
your own : for in territories that are fubjeft to an- 
other State, you muft' be content with fuch as are 
willing to ferve you, and not expeft co pick and 
chufe whom you plcafe *. 

Cosimo, But you may either take orrefufe whom 
you think fit of thofe that are willing to ferve you \ 
and therefore that may be called dele£fus. 

FabhizIo. You are right in one refpefl: : but 
confidcf the defcfls to which fuch a choice is fub- 
jeft, and you will find that it is no choice at allJ 
In the firft place, thofe that are not your own Sub- 
jefts; but yet are willing to enter into your payi arc 
fo far from being the beft' men, that they are gene- 
rally the worft : for if there be any fcandalous, idle» 
incorrigible, irreligious wretches, any run-aways. 
from their parents, any blafphemers,common cheats,' 
or fellows . tha^t have been initiated into every kind 
of villany, thofe are the people that commonly lift 
Under your banners ; and what fort of foldiers they;^ 
arc likely to make I leave every one to judge for 
himfelf. , Now when they arc more of thefe that 
offer their fcrvice than you want, you may indeed 
pick and chufe out of them ; but you can never 
make a good choice, becaufe they are all fo bad*" 
It often happens however, that there are not fo many» 
even of thefe, as you have occafion for to fill up 
your Regiments : fo that you muft be obliged to 
take them all -, and then furely you cannot fo pro- 
perly be faid to make a dekSius^ a choice^ as to raife 

• See the Prince^ chap. xxii. xxxiii< xiy* and PoJ. DJ/c. book I. 
cèap. xxt. 
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ipen at any rate. Of fuch difcorderly people oik 
Italian arniies and thofe of mofl other nations are 
compofed at preieivc» except m Germany y becaule 
eur Princes have it not in their Power to mak^ any 
man krrt in thek wars except he i$ wilting. Con- 
fider withyourfelves therefore whether h is poSible 
to revive the diicipline of thr Ancients in armies 
which are raifed in this tmniacT. 

Cosimo. What other method woutd you take 
then to raife them ì 

pARRizro. That which I recommended before : 
a Prince (bould chufe them out of his own Jubjjeds^ . 
9fìd exeK his authority in fuch a choicer 

CosiKio» Do you think any part of the ancient 
difcipline might be revived in an army thus chofeu? 

FabaìZìÓ^ Without doubt it might, if fuch an 
army was commanded by the ^overeigo of a~Prin- 
cipality, or by one of the governing Citizens of a 
Commonwealth, who is appointed Commander in 
Chief during the timei ot his office;, otherwife it 
would be a very difficult matter to do it. 

Cosimo. Why fo ? 

Fabrizio^ I will explain that to you more a( 
]^rg|e hereafter : let k fuffiee at prefent to fay, that 
no good can be done any other way. 
. Cosimo. Well then, fincc thcfc Levies are ta 
be made . in your own dominions v is it better to 
draw the men out of the Country or out of Towns ? 
. Fi\BRizio. All authors who have written upon 
thif fubjeft agree, that it is better to take them oufi . 
of the Country ; becaufe fuch men are inured ta 
hardfhips and fatigues, to endure all forts of wea- 
ther, to handle the mattock afnd fpade, to throw up 
pitches, to carry heavy burdens, and are, generally 
peaking, more temperate- and incorrupt than 
others. But as Horfe as well as Foot are neeeifary 
in an army, I would advife that the Horfe fhóuld 
be taken out of Towns, and the Foot out of the. 
Country^» 
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GoiiMOk Of what age would you have th<?m ? 

Fabrizio. If I was to raife a new army, I would 
thuk them from fevcnteen to forty years of age : 
but, if I was only to recruit an old One, 1 would 
have noAé above feventeen. 

Cosimo. I do not well undérftànd the reafon of 
this diftlntìion. . 

Fabrizio. I will tell you the meaning of it then. 
If I was to raift an Army, or eftablifh a Militia, inf 
À State where there was ftone before, it would be 
fieceffary to take the bed and moft dociblc meni 
could find of all age^, (provided they were ntithef 
too young nor too old to carry arms) in order tà 
llifciplìne them in fu^ih a manner as I fliall infofiri 
you of in its proper place : but if I was to raife men 
only to retfuit on army that had been long ori 
fòdtj I would take none ab6ve feventeen, becàufò 
there Would be men ertO\;^ of riper age in fuch ari 
army. 

Cos^lMa Then^you wóu^d put yoOf tfoops uj^ófi 
the fa^me footirig wi^h thofe in our Country ? 

Fabrizio. Yes ; but I would arm, srtd officer, 
and exercife, and difciplirte them, in a manner that 
1 fancy is not known amongft yours. 

Cosimo. You would have trained bands, I fop* 
pofe? 

Fabrizio. Why not. Sir? 

Cosimo^ Becaufe leverai wife and able men dif« 
approve of them. 

Fabririo. Thateannot well be furely. Som^ 
men perhaps may be accounted wife and able, 
tliough they really are not fo. 
•' Cosimo; The bad |ii*oof thofe bands have always 
tottdc i^ems to countenance that opinion. 

Fabrizio. Are yOu fure ic is not owing to you* 
own fa\ilt rather thati any defetì in them^ thaf thcf 
have always made fo bad proof ? Perhaps J majt 
convince you that it is, before we part. 

Cosimo, We (hall be much obliged t^ you fòt 
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fo doing. Bue in the firfl; place I will tell you 
opon what accounts theiè troops are difapproved 
ot^ that fo you may be the better enabled to refute 
the objedions that are made to them. It is faid 
then, that they arc either of little or no fervice, 
and if a Prince or State confìde in them they are 
fure to be ruined ; or, if they are good Soldiers, 
the perfon that commands them may feize upon the 
Gpyernment bimfelf by their afljftance. To confirm 
this, the example of the Romans is cited, wholofl: 
their liberties by keeping up fuch forces : the cafe 
of the Venetians and the King of France is likewife 
inftanced for the fame purpofc ; the former of whom 
make ufe of foreign troops only, to prevent any of 
their own Citizens from feizing upon the Govern- 
ment; and the latter has difarmedall his fubjefls 
m order to rule them with more cafe. But the 
upfcrviceablcnefs of thefe troops is further urged 
for the following reafons : the firft is, that they are 
raw and inexperienced ; the fecond, that they are 
compelled to ferve : for when people are grown up 
to years of maturity, they feldom learn any thing 
perfeAly ; and furely no material fervice can be 
expelled from men who are forced into the army 
whether they will or not. 

Fabrizio. All thefe objcftions feem to be made 
by very fhort-fighted people, as I (hall Ihew prefent- 
jy. For as to the unferviceablenefs of thefe Bands. 
I fay that no troops can be more fervice able than 
fuch as are chofen out of one's own fubjeds; nor caa 
fbofe fubjcds be raifed in a better or more proper 
manner. And fince this will not admit of difpute, 
I (hall not throw away any more time in endeavour- j 
ing to prove i it; efpccially as there is fufficient : 
evidence of it in the hiltorics of all nations. What 
has been faid concerning inexperience and compuU 
fion, I allow to be juft and reafonable : for inexpe- 
rience is the mother of cowardice, and compulfioa 
{nàkes men mutinous and difcontented ; but both 
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experience and courage are to be acquired by arm- 
ing, exercifmg, and difcipliniqg them in a proper 
manner, as i Ihail plainly demonftrate to you. As 
to the matter of compulfion, I anfwer^ that fuch 
men as arc to be raifed by the command of their 
Prince, fhould neither be altogether volunteers, nor 
yet forcibly compelled into the fervice : for if they 
were to be aitogethcr volunteers, the mifchiefs 
would enfue which I juft now mentioned, i^ could 
jnot properly be called a dekSui^ and few would be 
willing to ferve. Compulfion, on the other hand» 
would be attended with no lefs inconvenicncies-, and 
therefore a middle courfe ought to be taken, and 
without either treating men with downright violence, 
or depending entirely upon their own volvintary 
offers, they Ihoutd be moved by the obedience they 
think due to their Governors, to cxpofe themfelves 
to a little prefent hardlhip, rather than incur their 
difpleafure : and by thefe means (their own will 
fceming to co-operate with a gentle fort of compul- 
fion) you will eafily prevent thofe evils which might 
otherwife refult from a fpirit of licentioqfnefs or 
difcontent. I will not venture however to affirm, 
that an arniy compofed of fuch men is invincible 5 
for even the Roman Legions were often routed, 
and Hannibal himfelf was at jaft conquered : fo 
that it is impofTible to model any army in fuch a 
manner as to prevent it from being ever defeated. 
The wife and able men therefore of whoai you 
(peak, fhould not be fo peremptory in pronounc- 
ing fuch forces altogether unferviceable, becaufe 
they have fometimes loft a battle ; for though they 
may happen to be defeated once or twice, they may 
be viélorious afterwards, when they have difco- 
vered the caufes that contributed to their defeat, 
and provided remedies againft them ; efpecially as 
their difgrace (when the caufes of it come to be 
looked into) may probably be owing rather to bad 
CondudlL in thè Commanders than any defedi in tht 
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inftitmion itfclf : your acquaint^ncie therefore indeed 
of condemning one, ihould endeavour to corrcók 
the och^r ; and how that i& (o be done I wi)l 0iew 
you as we proceed. In the mean cinie I (ball con- 
vince you how little foundation thrre is for the oh-' 
jcfiion which you urge, that fuch b^nds, under the 
command of an afpiring Subject or Cin^en, may 
deprive a Prince or Republic of their authority an4 
dominions : fpr it is certain tha): no Subje^i or CU 
tizens, ^hcn legally arme4 qpd kepi in due ordff 
by theif maftprs, ^ver did xi\9 Wft mifchief to »ny 
jìl^te : on the contrary, tljey have always been ^ 
(he higheft fervice to ^U Qpvernments, and hayQ 
kept them free and incorrupt longer th^n they would 
|iave been without them, ){.ome cqntiourd fr^^ 
^ur hundred ye^rs, atjd Sparta eight hundred, 
though their Citizens were armed all that while i 
\)\}t many oth<!:r States which have been difarme4 
h^ye loft their liberties iq Jlefs than forty yfars. Nq 
§tatc; therefore can fuppprt irfelf without an army, 
and if it has no Soldiers of its own, it muU he forced 
to hire foreign troops, which wijl be jpuch mor^ 
dangerous ^ becaufe they jire more Jiaj^le to he cor* 
rupicd, and become: fubf^ryi^.nt to the ambition of 
fome powerful Citizen, whcj) may eafily avail him^^lf 
cf their affift^nce to overturn the c>ttabli(bcd Ga- 
verpmenr, when he was .nobody to deaj with buf 
an unarmed and defen^ekfs multitude, ^elides, 
every State muft natursjlly be more afraid of two 
enemies than one ; and t^t which ta^^f forcigi% 
troops into its pay, will be appreh^afiv^ qf ifhem, 
as well as of its own fprfes : for whi^. ;in4ffid ypiji 
wiU fef there is fufEci.eni; r?a,^an, \f yof^ rcnnencib^f 
what I.faid jtift now concerning f rapcifc<^ 3i(Qrza, s 
whei;cas a State which erpplpys no tr^qpi^ \^u% fych 
as are compofcd of its own Subje(^< ^%$,OtnJy aia^ 
eneipy tq. fea^. But to onpiit aU other proofs» which 
might be adduced tafupport this ppi/^t, libali Qnty 
lay iji: do^^ as ^ certi^iiir wwh» t^c no^pij^p ever ye-^ 
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founded a Monarchy or a Republic but he was well 
aflured the Subjects, if armecC would always be rea* 
dy and willing to deiend it z and if the Venetiani 
iiad aded as wifely in this refpci^ as in others, they 
might have erefted a new Monarchy 4n che world : 
for the negk(5t of which, they are the more incx- 
cufeable, as they had arms put into their hands b^ 
their firft Legiflators : but not being pofliflcd of 
much territory by land rhey employed their ftrcagih 
chiefly at lea, where they carried on cheir wars with 
great fpirit, and made confiderable acquifitions. At 
laft, howevef, when they were obliged to engage in 
a land war for the relief of Vicenza, inftead of truft- 
tng fome Citizen of their own with the command of 
cheir forces, they took the Marquis of Mantua into 
their pay. Now if this faife ilep, which clipped the 
wings of their ambition, and put a ftop to their fur*- 
ther aggrandizement, was owing to an opinion, 
that though they knew how to make war at Sea, 
they did not at land, it was a fimple and ill-founded 
diffidence: for a Sea-commander who has been 
vfed to fight the winds and wavfs, as well as the 
enemy, will fooner make a good Land-officer 
where he has nothing to deal with but men, than a 
Land-officer will make a good Sea-commander. The 
Romans, who were moft expert in Land -wars, but 
knew little of naval affairs, being engaged in a 
quarrel with the Carthaginians, who were very 
powerful at Sea, did not take either Grecian or 
Spani fli forces into their Service, though they were 
the bed Seamen in the world at that time^ but iefc 
the command of that expedition tothiir own Land- 
officers, who made a dcfcent upon the enemy'a 
coaft, and fubducd the whole Country. But if the 
Venetians afted in the above manner out of appre- 
henfìon that if they did otherwife, fome one or their 
own Citizens might fcize upon the Government, it 
f^as an unreafonable jcaloufy; for (not to repeat 
nrJiat has bcea already faidl if none of their Sea- 

D4 com* 
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commanders ever made themlelves mailers of any 
town upon their coafts ; much lefs occafion had 
they CO fear that any of their Citizens who com^p 
manded their armies ihould ipake ufe of them for 
fuch a purpofe. If they had conGdered this, they 
would have been convinced tbac tyranny and ufurp* 
ation are not owing to the Citizens being armed, 
but to a weak Government ; and that whiift a State 
is well conducted, it has npthing to fear from the 
arms of its Subjtóts : the refolution therefore whicti 
they took upon that octafion was a very impru- 
dent one, and brought great difgrace and many mis- 
fortunes upon them. As to the error which the 
King of France is guilty of in dif^rming his Subjeds, 
inftead of keeping them well difciplined 9nd ready 
for war, (an ipltaoce which you urge againft me) 
every impartial man muft own than ic is a great de* 
fault in judgment, and has much weakened that 
Kingdom. But I |iave made too long a digreQiqnt 
and may fcem perhaps (o have forgot my Subjed : 
yet I was in 'fome meafure obliged to do it, in 
anfwer to your objcftions, and to Ihew you that ^ 
State ought by po means to depend upon any troops 
but fuch as ar^ compofed of its own Subjects ; tha( 
thofe Subjefts cannot be raifed in any manner fQ 
well as by way of trained bands : and that there 
c^n be no better method devifcd to form an army, 
pr militia» or ro introduce good order and difcipline 
amongft the Soldiers. If you ever re;id the inttitu- 
tions eltabliflied by the firft Kings of Rome, par- 
ticularly by Servigs Tullus, you muft remember 
that the CliiJJes which he formed, wpre a fort of train-r 
ed bands, or bodies of mpn fit to bear arms, ope 
of which, aq army might prefently be railed upon 
any fudden emergency for the defence of the State, 
". — r-But to return to your Levies, I fay again that 
if I was to recruit an old army, 1 would take mpn 
of about feventecn years of age ; bu,t if I was to 
raife a qcvK one, and to majs^e it fie for fcrvice ip a 
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Ihorc titnt, I would take them of all ages betwixc 
Seventeen apd forty, 

Cosimo. Would you have any regard to their 
refpcélive trades or occupations f 

Fapriziq. Sorp^ Authors who have written 

upon this Sqbjcft» will not ^dmit of fowlers, fiJher- 

xnen, cooks, pimps, or aoy other fort of people 

9vho make an occupation of pleafure or fporting ; 

but prefer plowmen, fmiths, farriers, carpenters, 

butchers, hunters^ apd fuch like : but, for my 

own part, I Ihould not fo much confider the na^ 

ture ,of their profe/Hon as th^ goodnefs of the men, 

;^nd which of them would be the mo^ ferviceable. 

por this reafon I (hould faoner make choice of 

liulbandmen, and fuch as have been accuftomed to 

labour in the fields, as more ufeful In an army than 

^ny other kind of people : next tothefe, 1 would 

take fmichs, carpenters, farriers, and flone-cuttcrs, 

of whom it is neceifary to have many ; becaufe 

jthey are very often wanted, and it is a good thing 

to have Soldiers th^t can turn their hands to more 

Services than one. 

Cosimo, ^jut hojy may one diftinguilh thofe 
that arc fit for war from thofe that arc not ? 

Fabrizio. J will firft inform you of the me- 
thod i would take for raifing levies to form a new 
army ; becaufe 1 fhsill have an opportunity of men- 
tioning feveral things at the fame time, that arc ne- 
ceffary in the choice of men po recruit an old one. 
> A fay then, we muft judge whether a man is 
fit for fervicc, either from the experience we have 
had of his former behaviour. Or from probable 
conjeflure : but in fuch as are altogether raw men, 
fLud never fervcd before, ( of whopi we muft fup- 
pofe all new levies chiefly, if not wholly, to confift) 
ve can have no experience of their fitnefs : upon 
which account, we muft have recourfe to fuch con- 
jetìurcs as we may be able to form from their age, 
fh^ir pccppation, ^nd appearan<:c. Of the two firft 
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wc have already fpoken -, ic only remains therefore 
to fay fomethingof the laft. Some, likePyrrhus, 
would have their Soldiers tall and large of ftature ; 
others, like Julius Csefar, prefer fuch as are aélivè 
and vigorous ; of which they form a conjcékurc 
from the fymmetry of their limbs, and the vivacity 
of their afpeft. Some that have treated of this 
fubjeft, accordingly recommend thofe that have 
quick and lively eyes, mufcular necks, wide cf)efts, 
brawny arms, long fingers, fmall bellies, round 
fides, fpare legs, and little feet, which are for the 
mod part figns of ftrength and agility; two qua- 
lities that are principally neceflfary in a Soldier. But 
above all, we ought to have drift regard to their 
morals and behaviour : otherwife we (hall make 
choice of fuch as having neither modefty norhonefty, 
will be a fcandal to an army, and not only become 
mutinous and ungovernable themfelves, but fow the 
feeds of corruption amongft others : for it is not to 
be expefted that any virtue or commendable quality 
can be found in fuch men. , Here perhaps it may 
not appear impertinent (nay indeed it feems abfo- 
lutely neceflary) to put you in mind of the method 
taken by the Roman Confuls, as foon as they en- 
tered upon their office, to raifc the forces that were 
wanted for the ferviceof that year; that fo you may 
be more fully convinced of the importance of fuch 
a (choice. Upon thefe occafions then, (as their Re- 
public was almoft continually engaged in war) being 
obliged to make choice of feme that had ferved be- 
fore, 3jid others that were altogether raw men, they 
had an opportunity in one cafe of pitching upon 
fuch as they knew by experience were fit for iheir 
purpofe, and were forced in the other to make ufc 
of thofe that feemed to be fo from probable con- 
je<9:ure. It fliould likewife be obferved that fuch 
X-evies are made either for prefent fervice, or to be 
dilciplined in order to be employed when occafion 
Ihali require. But as 1 have hitherto fpoken'of 

thofe 
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rbofe only that are to be railed and difciplined for 
future fervice, in countries where there was no ar- 
my before, and confequcntly no proper choice can 
sbe made from any experience of fuch men as are 
iit for Soldiers, I (hall continue that fubjeft : be- 
caufe it is an eafy matter either to raife good recruits 
or form armies for immediate fervice, in places 
where a military force has been once eftablifhed ; 
efpecially, if the rulers of the State have fufficienc 
authority to enforce ic, as the Romans did of old, 
and the Swils do at this day : for though there muft 
of courfe be rnany new men, yet there will alfo be 
ib many veterans, in this fort of Levies, that both 
together will foon make a very good army. The 
Roman Emperors, however, when they began to 
keep up garrifons and ftanding armies upon the 
confines of the Empire, thought fìt to appoint cer- 
tain Matters or Inilruéiors to teach and difcipline 
their Tirones {or new raifed men) in warlike arts and 
exercifes, as we may fee in the life of the Emperor 
Maximus : an inftitution obferved at home only 
whilft Rome continued free ; but in fuch a manner, 
that the young Romans who had been trained up, 
and inured to this fort of difcipline, made excellent 
Soldiers when a déleUus was'^eceflary, and they were 
called out into the fervice of their Country : but af- 
terwards, when this cuftom of training up the yoyth 
at home was left ofFby the Emperors, they were forced 
to make ufe of the method I juft now mentioned — 
Butto return to the method obferved by the Romans in 
making their Levies. As foon as the Confuls (who 
always contluftcd their wars) had entered Upon their 
office, they began to raife forces, eachConful having 
two legions alloted him, which confided of Roman 
Citizens only, and were the main ftrength and flow- 
er of their armies. For this purpofe, they firft ap- 
pointed twenty-four military Tribunes, fix to each 
legion ; whofe office refembled that of our Lieure- 
l^iWC-ColoneU). or Commanders of a battalion. Thii 

done 
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donet they called ail the people together that were 
^ble to bear arms, and placed the Tribunes of each 
legion apart : after which» thofe Oificers caft lots 
out of which Tribe or Clafs they fhould begin their 
choice ; and upon which Tribe foe ver the lot fell, 
they took four of the beft men out of it, one of 
whom was made choice of by the Tribunes of the 
firft legion» another by thofe of the fecond, another 
by thofe of the third, and the laft fell to the (hare of 
the fourth. After this, ihey picked out four more, 
out of whom, the firfl was chofen by the Tribunes 
of the fccond legion, the fecond by thofe of the 
third, the third by thofe of the fourth, and the fourth 
by thofe of the firft. When this were thus difpofed 
of, four others were drawn out : the firft of whom 
was taken by the third legion, the fecond by the 
fourth, the third by the firft, and the fourth by the 
fecond ; thus varying the turns of their choice out 
of all the Tribes, till the four legions were all equal 
and complete. Now thefe levies might be employed 
in immediate fervice, as I faid before : and fince 
they confifted of men, many of whom had been tri- 
ed, and the reft well exercifed and difciplined at 
home, fuch a choice might be made partly from ex» 
perienct% and partly from conjedurc : but where 
the men are altogether raw and untried, and muft 
be exercifed and difciplined from the beginning to 
make them fit for future fervicc, the choice muft be 
made by conje&ure alone, founded upon their age 
^nd appearance. 

Cosimo. What you have faid appears to be very 
juft : but before you proceed any further, I could 
wifli you would gratify my curiofity in one point, 
which yog have put me in mind of by faying, that 
where the levies that are to be made have not been 
ufcd to military fervicc before, they muft be chofen 
by conjefture : for I have heard great fault found 
with our Militia in many refpedts, efpecially with 
rcjgard to their number 5 fgme being, of opinion that 

if 
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if they were fewer, they might be better chofen ; 
that it would oot be fo troùblefome and inconvenient 
to the country, nor to the men themfelves ; and 
that they might have larger pay, which would make 
them more content and ready to obey your com- 
mands. I (hould be glad to know therefore, whe- 
ther you would have a large orfmall number of fuch 
people, and how you would proceed in the choice 
of them in either cafe. 

Fabrizio. Without doubt is it much better to^ 
have a large number than a fmall one ; for where 
there is not a great number, it is impoffible ever to 
have a good Militia : as to the obje6lions which you: 
fay fome others have made to it, I (ball prefently 
fliew you the futility of them.— • — I fay then, in the- 
firft place, that the fmallnefs of the number does 
not make them the better foldicrs, efpecially in a 
country where there is plenty of men, as in Tufca- 
ny i for if you are to chufe them from experience, 
you will find very few there that have had any 
trial, as not many have been in the field ; and of 
thofc few, there are hardly any that have given the 
lead mark of worth, or deferve to be preferred to 
others ; fo that whoever wants to raife men in this 
country can have no affiftanc^e from experience, but 
muft depend wholly upon conjefture. Since this 
is the cafe, I (hould be glad to know what I am to 
do, and by what rules 1 muft make my choice of a 
certain number, if twenty well-looking young, fel- 
lows ftiould be brought before me. Surely every 
body muft allow, that it would be the beft way to 
arm and exercife them all (fince it will be impoffible 
to judge at firft fight which of them will make the 
beft proof) and defer your choice till they have all 
had the fame exercife and inftruétion : for then you 
%ill eafily perceive which of them are moft fpirired 
and aflive, and Ijkely to be the moft ferviceable. 
Upon the whole therefore, the maxim of chufing 
but few, that they may be fo. much the better, is 

fimplc 
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fimple and ill grounded. As to a large number 
being troublefome and inconvenient, both to the 
country and the men themfelves I anfwer that ncf 
number of fuch rnen, whether ftnall or great can be 
troublefome or inconvenient to any one ^ for do 
body is hindered by being a Mf)irià*man from pur- 
fuing his ufua) occupation, or following his tieceiSa- 
ry affairs ; fince they are only obliged to meet toge-* 
ther, and to beexercifed on holidays, which can be 
of no prejudicrciiher to the country or themfelves > 
on the contrary, it would be a great recrtation to^ 
both : for young men inftead of being idle at thofd 
times, or perhaps fpending their leifure in fomething 
worfe than . idkaefs, would go to thefe exercifes 
with pleafurc, and others would not be a little enter- 
tained with fuch a fpedacle. In anfwer to the ob** 
jection, that a fmall number m^y ' be better p^id^ 
and confequently will be better fatisfied and m4re 
obedient to command, let it be confidered that nd 
number of Militia (how fmall focver) can be kept 
ki continual pay in fuch a manner as to be always 
fatisfied with it. Let us fuppofe (for example) H 
Militia to coniift of five thoufahd men, whoie pay 
(if they ar^ to be paid to their fatisfadtion) wiU 
amount to at leait ten thoufand ducats per 
month. But ia the firft place, five thoufand fool 
are not fufficient to make up an army ; and in the 
next, a monthly payment of ten thoufand ducats 
would be an insupportable burden upon moft States, 
and yet not enough to keep their Soldiers in 
content and obedience : fo that though the expencè 
would be extravagant, your army would be fo in- 
confiderable that it would not be able to defend yout 
own dominions, much lefs to aft oflTenfivcly upon 
occafion. If you increafe their pay or their number, 
it will ftill be more difiicult to pay them : and if yoa 
diminifh either, they will become diffatisfied and 
unfcrviceable. Thofe who talk of raifing a Militia 
therefore, and of paying them when they have nor- 
thing 
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thing for them to do, talk of things that arc cither 
ioipofliblc, or will anfwer no end : t>wt it is highly 
ncccflary, I own, to pay them, and well too, whea 
they are called out to krvt tfeeir CQuncry. If fucb 
an Eftablifhment however ftiould happen to oeca- 
'fion any liwlc inconvenience to the Community im 
time of peace, (which yet cacr hardly be) furcly thac 
muft be much over-balanced by the conveniencies 
and advantages which refult from it : for without 
a. regular and wcll-ordcred Militia there is no llvin^^- 
in (ecuriiy. I conclude then, that tbofe who are 
for keeping up but a fmall Militia, that To they may 
be able to pay them the better, or for any other of 
the reafonsi you have alleged, are greatly' miftakcn : 
for (which makes (till more for my opinion) any 
ftumber» be it ever fo confiderable, will be conti- 
nually diminiftxing upon your hands through many 
unavoidable accidents ; zn^ therefore a fmall one 
would foon dwindle away to nothing. Bcfides, 
when your Militia Ì3 numerous, you may employ a 
confiderable force at once, if you fee occafion ; which 
HHift always have a greater effed than a fmall one> 
and be much more for your reputation. I might 
add, that if you raife but a fmall number of Militia 
in a large country, and defign to have them well 
cxercifed, they muft of courfc be at fuch a dif- 
tance from each other, that they cannot all be got 
together upon the days and at the places appointed 
for that purpofe, without great trouble and incon- 
venience: and if they ate not duly exercifed they 
will be good for nothing at all, as 1 /hall fhew in its 
proper place. 

Cosimo. You have fully refuted the objeftions 
Ì ftarted upon this head, I muft confefs : bur I 
have another douhi within myfelf which I (hould 
be glad to have folved. The perfons I mentioned 
before feem to think, thac a great number of armed 
inen muft naturally occafion much confufion and 
dilbrdcr, and frequently tumults in apy country. 

Fabri- 
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Fabrizio. This notion is altogether as ill ground- 
ed as thofe which have been already difcuflTcd, as 
1 hope I Ihall be able to convince you. Forifar 
Militia can occaGjon any diforders^ it muft either be 
aniongft ihemfelvcs or others ; which may eafily 
be prevented, if foch an Eftablilhment is not fa 
badly conftitmed and regulated as to defeat the end 
of its vnftitution. For if it is properly conduftedy 
it naturally fupprelTcs all difturbanccs amongft itS' 
own conftituents^ inftead of fomenting them ; bc-^ 
caufe they are under the command of fuperiors t' 
and if the inhabitants of the country wficre you raifc 
a Militia are either fo little ufed to war that the/ 
are in a manner unarmed, or fo united amongtl 
themfclves, that they have no faélioms, it will fe-» 
cure them againft the fear of foreign enemies, buC- 
cannot in any wife contribute to divide them. Foi' 
men who are well difciplincd will always be as ten- 
der of violating the laws when they have arms in 
their hands, as when they have not; and will con- 
tinue fo if they are not corrupted by their Com- 
manders ; which it will be no difficult matter to pre- 
vent, as I fhall (hcwyouprefcntly. Butif the people 
are warlike and yet given to faftion, fuch an efta- 
blilhment Is mpft likely to re-unite them : becaufe» 
though they may have arms and Chiefs of theit 
own 5 yet tneir arms are fuch as will be of nò ftjr- 
vice to their country, and their Chiefs only ferve to 
foment divifions and animofities, inftead of promot- 
ing union and tranquility : whereas this inftitutionr 
furnifhes them with arms that will be ferviceable 
to their country, and Chiefs to fupprefs their diffe- 
rences. For when any man thinks himfelf injured 
or offended in a divided country, he immediately 
applies to the Head of l)is faftion, who, in order to 
keep up his own intereft and reputation, is obliged 
to affift him in taking revenge, inftead of difcourag- 
ing violence. But a Chief appointed by public au- 
^thority afls in a quite different manner : fo that by 
.eftablilhing a good and well ordered Militia, divi- 

fions 
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lk>n$ are éxtihguifccd-^ peace reftorcd, thofe peopfe 
th^t were unarmed and difpirited, but united^ conti^ 
nue in union and become warlike and conrageous 1 
others that were brave and had arms in their hands^ 
bun given to faction and difcord before^ become 
uniteds and turn thofe arms and that courage upon 
the enemies of their country, which they formerlj^ 
ixfed to exert againft each other. But to pTcvenc 
a Militia from injuring others^ or overturning thè' 
kiws and Kberties of their country (which yet can* 
ifot be eSeéled but by the power and iniquity of 
t4ie Commanders) it is necefiary to take catr that 
th^ Commanders do not acquire too great an autho- 
rity over the private men. Now authority of this 
kind is either natural or accidental : to guard 
againft the one, it ihould be provided that an Officer 
fliould not have anv command over the men that 
were raifed in the diftrid .where he was born : but 
over fuch only as were drawii out of other places 
where he has no natural interell or conne&ions : as 
to the other, it may in à^rbàt 'meafure be prevent- 
ed by changing the Officers, ahd fending them to 
eommand in different parts cvei-y year : for a long 
continuation of command over the fame people is 
à{it to create too ftridt an union betwixt them^ 
which may eafily be converted to the prejudice of 
the Government. How fcrviceable this method 
has been to thofe that have followed it, and how 
fatal the negle£t of it to others, plainly appears 
from the Hiftories of the AfTyrtan and Roman Em- 
pires 5 where we find that the former .continued 
above a thoufand years without any fedition or civil 
ti^ar ; which was entirely owing to the cuftom which 
ihe Government obferved of changing the Comman* 
dcrs of their armies every year, and fending them 
into diflrercnt Provinces. Ori the contrary, the 
omiffion of this cuftom in the Roman Empire^ 
(from the time of Julius Caefar) was the occafion 
of all the civil wars betwixt the Commanders of 
, Vol, IV, E different 
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diflfercnt armies, and of all the confpiracies ivhich 
(hofe Commanders afterwards formed againfl: the 
Emperors. But if any of the firft Emperors (efpe- 
cially of thofe that were efteemcd the beft, as Adriatr, 
Marcus AurcUus, Scverus, or fome others like them) 
had been provident enough to have changed their 
Gen'erals at certain times, that Empire would have 
enjoyed more tranquility and exiftcd longer : for 
then thofe Commanders could not have bad an op- 
portunity of rebelling, the Emperors would have 
lived in greater fecurity, and the Senate (when the 
throne became vacant) would have had more au- 
thority, and confequently have aéted with more 
judgnf>ent in the choice of a Succeffor. But (whe- 
ther it proceeds from ignorance, or inattention,, 
or indolence in mankind, I know not) it is certain 
that bad cuiloms are feldom changed, let who will 
be at the helm^ or what example foever may be 
brought either to difcredit them, or recommend an 
oppofite meafure. 

Cosimo. I am afraid I have broke in upon the 
order you propofed to yourfelf, and led you away 
from your fubjeft, by afking impertinent queftions; 
for behold from talking of Levies we are got to an- 
other topic : fo that if I had not defired you would 
excufe my freedom when we began this converfa- 
tion, I ihpuld have thought myfelf obliged to aik 
your pardon for it. 

Fabrizio. You need not make any apology for 
that. Sir, fince what has been faid is nothing more 
th^n was ncccffary to fhew the nature of a Militia r 
an inftitution which (as it is condemned by many) I 
have taken upon me to defend and explain ; and 
therefore it behoved me to point out the beft man- 
ner of raiGng one. But before I defcend to other 
particulars, I fhould fay fomething concerning the 
choice of Cavalry. Thefe troops were anciently 
chofen from amongft the richeft Citizens (with due 
regard, however, to their age and other qualifica- 
tions) 
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tions)and there were but three hundred of them in a 
legion : fo that the Romans never had above fix 
hundred horfe in a Confular army. 

Cosimo. Would you have thefe troops likcwifc 
trained up and difciplined at home, in order to em- 
ploy them upon occafion ? 

Fabrizio. Moll certainly^ and it is abfolutely 

. neceifary to do fo, if you would have Cavalry of 

your own, and not be obliged to take up with thofe 

that make a trade of hiring themfelves out to any 

body that wants them. 

Cosimo. In what manner would you chufe them ? 
. Fabrizio. As the Romans did. I would take 
them out of the richelt of the people ^ I would 
officer them as others are officered at prefent : I 
iTvould have them well-armed, well-exercifed, and 
difciplined. 

Cosimo. Would it be proper to allow them any 
pay? 

Fabrizio. To be fure : but as much only as 
ivould be fuffidient to keep their horfes : for if you 
gave them any more, it would be fo burdenfome to 
your Subjeébs that they would murmur at it. 

Cosimo. What number would you have ; and 
how would you arm them ? 

Fabrizio. That is another matter : but I will 
anfwer your queftion after I have told you how the 
Infantry ought to be armed and prepared for the 
field. 
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PThai Arms and Armour were chitffy ufed by the An- 
eienti. Concerning the Arms anà Armour made ufc 
of at frefent^ and the invention of the Pike. Whe^ 
tber the Ancient or Modern way cf arming is the 
better. How Infantry ought to be armed t and of 
the neceffity of Cavalry. Which of the two are mofi 
to be depended upon. How the Ancients exercifed 
their Soldiers : and in what manner they fifould be 
exercifed at prefent. How many men a Regiment 
fhould confijt of : and how they fiould be difciplined 
and exercifed in Battalions and Companies^ Concern-- 
ing the three principal ways of drawing f^ a Bat^ 
talion in order of Battle. Of rallying Soldiers after 
they have been difordered^ and making a whole Èat' 
talion face about at a time. How to draw up a 
Battalion in fuch ord& as to face an enemy on any 
Jide. How to draw up a Battalion with two horns^ 
and another in a hollow fguare. Of the baggage 
and Carriages belonging to a Battalion : of the ne-- 
ceffty of many Officers \ and the ufefulnefs of Drums 
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mceffary in a Regiment ; and how many Carriages^ 
ought to be allowed them for their baggage. 

Fabrizio. TWT O W wc are provided with men,. 

J[^ it is time to arm them 5 for which 
purpofc, let us fee what arms where chiefly ufed 

by 
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by the Ancients, and chufe the beft. The Romans 
divided their lofantry into heavy and Jight-armcd 
I Companies : the Jight armed were called VeliUs ; 
I rUnder which name were included all thofe that 
i .made ufe of Slings, Bows, and Darts : the greater 
I part of them wore Cafques upon* their heads for 
jtheir defence, and a fort of Target or Buckler upon 
■ their left arn^. They fought in no order, and at a 
diftance from the heavy armed foot, who had 
iielmecs which reached down to their Shoulders, 
CuirafTcs, and Brigandincs, which covered their* 
bodies and thighs, greaves and gauntlets upon their 
> legs and arnis, a (hield about four feet long and 
two broad, plated with an iron rim or border at 
the top to defend it from the edge of Iharp wea- 
pons, jmd another at the bottom to keep it from 
being damaged by frequent rubbing againft the 

f round. Their ofFenfive weapons confided of a 
worid about a yard long on their left fide, a dagger 
jOh the right, and a dart in their hand (called />;7««?) 
which ih^y threw at the enemy at the firft charge. 
Such were the arms with which the Romans con- 
,(juercd the world. Some old writers indeed fay, 
jhat hefìdes thefe, they had a fpear like what wc 
<:all an Efpontoon or i)alf pike : but I cannot fee how 
fb troublefome a weapon could be made ufe of by 
thofe that carried Shields 5 which muft hinder them 
from ul5.ng both hands at once ; and for one it 
flnuft bte too unwieldy. Befides, fuch weapons x 
could be of no fervice, except in the front of an > 

army where there is room to manage them; which 
would be impoffible in the other ranks : for thofc 
^as I Ihall fliew hereafter) muft be drawn up thick ^ 

jand clofe together, fince that is the beft way of 
forming an army, though perhaps it may be at- : 

tended with fome inconveniencies. All fuch wea*- i^ 

pons therefore as exceed the length of four feet arc '^ 

of little or no fervice in clofe fight : for if you hav^ 
one of thofc Spears, and are obliged to takcboth r,\ 
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hands to it (admitting that your Shield was no in-. 

cumbrance to you) you could not annoy an enemy 

with it that preffes hard upon you: but if you 

make ufe of one^hahd only, in order to avail your- 

felf of your Shield with the other, you muft take 

holfj of it by the jniddle of the Staff; and then 

there will be fo much of it behind you, that thofc 

who are upon your back will prevent you from • 

making any ufe of it. To convince you then that 

the Romans either never had any fuch Spears ; or 

that, if they had, they were of little or po fervicc, 

read the account which Livy gives of their moft 

remarkable battles, and you will find that he very 

feldom makes mention of any Spears, but tells us, 

that as foon as they had thrown their darts, they 

fell upon the enemy with their Swords. I woul4 

I^ave nothing at all to do with thefe Spears then, 

^ but truft to the Sword and Buckler, and fuch other 

weapons and armour as the Romans made ufe 

'^ of. — —The armour of tHe Greeks was not fo heavy 

as that of the Romans; but for ofFenQve weapons, 
they depended more upon the Spear than the 
Sword; efpecially the Macedonian Phalanx, which 
was armed with Spears above twenty feet long, 
called SariJJa^ with which they broke in upon the . 
enemy, and yet kept good order in their owa, 
ranks : and though fome authors fay thpy had 
Ihields too ; yet I cannot fee (for the reafons above-- 
mentioned) how they could manage them and the 
Spears at the fame time. Befides, in the battle 

4, ^ betwixt Paulus ^milius and Perfeus King of Mar 

cedon, I do not remember anv mention made of 
Shields, but of the Sarijftf only, which were very 
troublefome to the Romans : fo that I imagine the 
Macedonian Phalanx was like the Swifs Regiments 
at prefent, whofe ftrengih lies wholly in their Pikes. 
The Roman Infantry, befides their armour, like- 
wife had crefts and plumes upon their cafques and 
hclmeps, which afforded an agreeable fpeflaclc tp 
:} ' their 
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tticir friends, and ferved to ftrikc a terror into 
riieir enemies. As to thq armour of their Cavalry, 
it confifted at firft of a round fliield and a helmet ; 
the reft of their body was uncovered. Their arms 
were a Sword and a long thin Javelin or Lance 
with an iron head, fo that being incumbered with 
a Sfneid and a Lance at the fame rime, they could ' 
«fe neither of them properly; and their bodies 
being in a great meafurc uncovered, were not a 
little expofed to the enemy. But afterwards they 
were armed like the infantry 5 excepting that they 
ftill carried a fmall f<^uare fhield, and a thicker 
lance, armed at bodi ends, that fo if one (hould be 
broken off, they might avail themfelves of the 
other. With thefe weapons, and this fort of 
armour for their horfe and foot, the Romans fub- 
ducd the whole World; and it is reafonable to 
fuppofe from their fuccefs that they were the bcft 
appointed armies that ever exifted. Livy himfelf 
indeed, when he is comparing their ftrength with 
that of ah enemy, often tells us, that in their ar- 
mour, their weapons, their difcipline and courage, 
they were much fuperior: for which reafon I have 
chofen to fpeak more particularly of the arms and 
araiour of the Conquerors than of the conquered. 
It now remains that I fay fomething of thofe 
that are in ufe at pi*fent. The Infantry cover their 
body with a demi-cpirafs, or iron breaft-plate which 
reaches down to their waift ; they have a Spear 
eighteen feet long, called a Pike, and a broad 
fword by their fide: this is their common way of 
firming themfelves : for very few of them have back 
plates, greaves, or gauntlets, and none at all any 
cafques or helmets \ and thofe few inftead of pikes, 
carry halberds about fix feet long with (harp points, 
and heads fomething like a barti^-axe : they have 
iikewife Mufqueteers amongft them, inftead of the 
Slingers apd Bowmen employed by the Ancients. 
Thefe arms and this fort of armour were invented, 
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and arc ftill ufcd by the Germans, particularly by 
the Swifs ; for being poor, but defirous at all timc% 
to defend their liberties againft the ambition of the 
German Princes, (who are rich and can afford tO; 
^eep Cavalry, which the poverty of the Swifs will 
not allow them to do) they are obliged to engage 
on foot, and therefore find it necelTary to continue 
their anient manner of fighting, in order to^make 
head againft the fury of the enemy's Cavalry» 
ypon this account they ftill ufe the Pike, a weapon 
i;hat enables them not only to keep off* the horfe, 
1>ut vtry often break and defeat them j and without» 
which, men of the greateft experience in military 
affairs lay, that Infantry are good for little ojr 
nothing. The Germans accordingly put fo much 
confidence in this fort of Infantry, that with fifteen 
ór: twenty thousand of. them they will attack anjr 
pumber of horfe; of whióh we have had many in- 
/ dances of late ; and fuch is the general opinion of 

their excellence from the many remarkable Services 
they have done, that fince the expedition of Charles 
VIIL into Italy, all other nations in Europe have 
adopted the fame weapons and manner of fighting i 
the Spaniards in particular have got very greai r^ 
putation by it. 

Cosimo. Which method of arming would you 
recommend, the German, or that of the ancient 
Romans ? 

Fabrizio. The Romans without doubt-, and. J 
will fliew you the advantages and difadvantagcs of 
them both. The German Infantry are able not 
only to fullain the fhock of Cavalry, but to break 
them ; they are more expeditious upon a march and 
in forming thcmfelve^ j becaufe they are not over- 
loaded with arms. On the other hand, they arc} 
much expofed to wounds, both at a diftance an4 
yfhtn they are clofe engaged, becaufe they are fq 
(lightly armed; they are of no great Service in 
forming ^ town, or even in a field battle where 

the^" 
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they mett with a vigorous refìftance. But the Ro^ 
man Infani^yknew how to deal with Cavalry as well 
as the German ; their armour was fuch that they 
were not fo liable to be wounded either in clofe 
i^ght* or at a diftance ; they both attacked, and fuf* 
i;ained an attack much better, on account of theiir 
targets ; they did more execution with their fwords 
when they fought an enemy hand to hand, than the 
Germans can do with their Pikes v and though the 
latter have Swords, they ar^ not capable of doin^ 
any great execution with them, bècaufé they have 
DO targets. The Romans were fo well arn^ed and 
fo iecure under the (belter of their targets, that they 
were very ferviccable in ftorming a breach. Sq 
that they laboured under no other inconvenience 
but the weight of their armour ; which yet they 
got the better of by accuftoming themfelves to carry 
heavy burdens, and to endure all other forts of 
hard(bip and fatigue, which made that matter eafy 
and familiar to them. You mult confìder likewife 
that' IpfarKcy are often obliged to engage other In- 
fantry ajid Cavalry together : and that if they can* 
not fuftain the (hock of Cavalry, (or even if they 
can) and are yet afraid of facing another body ca 
Infantry: that is better armed and difciplined than 
themfelves, they are of little account. Now if you 
will compare the German Infantry with the Roman^ 
you will find the former very fit to pppofe Cavalry • 
(asl faid before), but that they would certainly 
have the difadvantage, if they were to engage other 
Infantry that were no better than themfelves, if they 
were armed and appointed like the Romans : fo 
that one is to be preferred to the other, becaufe the 
German are only fit to cope with horfe, but th^ Ro; 
man knew how to deal both with horfe and foot. 

Cosimo. I (hould take it as a favour if you 
would give us fome particular inftance of this by 
way q( flluftration. 

Fabrizio^ 
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Fabrizio. You will find many in hiftory, where 
the Roman Infantry have beat infinite numbers of 
horfe, and none where they have been worfted by 
other Infantry, either through any deficiency in 
their own arms, or advantage of thofe in an enemy. 
For if there had been any deficiency in tr^eir own» 
and they had met with other people that armed 
their Soldiers better than they did, they cduld not 
have made fuch prodigious conquefts, without lay- 
ing afide their own method and arming themfelves 
in the fame or. a better manner : but as. they never 
did this, we may fairly conclude they never found 
any other people who excelled them in that refpeét. 
But this cannot be faid of the German Infantry : 
for they have always made bad proof when they 
have been engaged by other Infantry as obilinate 
and well conduced as themfelves : which muft be 
owing to the advantage the enemy had over then* 
in their arms. Philip Vifconti, Duke of Milan, 
being invaded by an army of eighteen thoufand 
Swifs, fent Count Carmignuola againfl: them, who 
was at that time Commander in chief of his forces. 
But Carmignuola having no more than fix thou- 
sand horfe and a fmall body of foot, and coming to 
an engagement with them, was prefently defeated 
with great Ipfs. As he was an able Soldier how- 
ever, he faw what advantage fuch an enemy had 
over Cavalry ; and having raifed another army, he 
"Went to look for the Swifs a fecond time : but when 
be came near them» he ordered all his Gens d'Armes 
to difmount and fight on foot *, which they did with 
fuch fuccefs that they killed fifteen thoufand of the 
enemy, and the reft, feeing aio poffibility of efcap- 
ing, threw down their arms and furrendered. 

Cosmo. How is this to be accounted for? 

Fabrizio. I told you a little while ago : but as 

you feem either to have forgot, or not to have un- 

ierftood what I faid, I will repeat it. When the 

7 Germaa 
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(German Infantry, who (as I faid before) are but 
indifferently provided with defenfive armour, and 
make ufe of the Sword and the Pike for their of- 
fenfive weapons, come to engage an enemy chat is 
well-armed at all points (as the Gens d^Armes were» 
whom Carmignuola caufed to difmount) they are 
eafily defeated : for the enemy has nothing to dò 
but to receive their pikes upon their targets, and 
to rulh in upon them Sword in hand ; after which, 
the danger is chiefly over : for the German pikes 
are fo long, that they cannot avail themfelves of 
them in clofe fight, nor will their fwords ftand 
them in any great ftead, as they are fo (lightly de^ 
fended, and are engaged with enemies that are 
completely armed from head to foot. So that 
whoever confiders the advantages and difadvan* 
tages on each fide, will fee that thofe who are fo 
poorly armed have no remedy againft an enemy 
that is completely armed, when he charges home» 
and has fuftained the firfi: pu(h of the pikes. For 
when two armies are refolved to engage, and ad- 
vance upon each other every moment, they muf^ of 
necefiiity foon come clofe . together : and though 
ibme of the* men in the firfl ranks on one fide» may. 
either be killed or overthrown by the pikes on the 
oxher, there will be enow left to carry the day : . 
hence it came to pafs, that Carmignuola made fuch 
a daughter aniongfl: the Swifs, with little or no lofs 
on h'ks own fide. 

Cosimo. It mud be confidered that Carmig- 
nuola's men were Gens d'Armes, though they were 
on foot, ,and covered all over with armour, which 
enabled them to do what they did : I fhould think 
it would be a good way therefore, to arm Infantry 
in the fame manner* 

Fabrizio. If you would recoiled what I faid 
concerning the armour which the Roman Infantry 
made ufe of, you would be of another opinion ; for 
men who have cafques upon their heads^ their bo^ 

dies 
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dies defended > by fhields and cuiraffts, tfaeir tegs 
i^d arms covered with greaves and gauntlets, are 
bener able to defend themfelves againfl: pikes, and 
to break in upon them^ than .Gens d^Armes on 
foot: of which I will give you a modern example 
or two. A body of Spanifti Infantry being tranf- 
p6rted from Sicily into the Kingdom of Naples, to 
relieve Gonfalvo da Cardova, who was fhut up in 
IBarlctta by the f rench, Monfieor d'Aubigni was 
fcnt to oppofe their itiarcb with fomcGens d*Armes 
and about four thoufand Swifs foot. When they 
came to engage, the Sv^ifs preflfed io hard upoa 
the enemy with their pikes, that they foon opened 
their ranks : but the Spaniards, under the. cover of 
their bucklers, nimbly rufhed in upon them with 
their fwords, and laid about them fo furiou fly, that 
they made a very great flaughter of the Swifs, and 
gained a complete vidory. Every one knows what' 
numbers of Swifs Infantry were cut to pieces at the 
battle of Ravenna in the fame manner: for the 
Spanifh foot having clofed with the Swifs, made fo 
good a ufc of their fwords, t.hat not one of the 
enemy would have been left alive, if a body of 
French Cavalry had not fortunately come up tp 
itfcue them : after which, the Spaniards, howevjcr» 
drew up clofe together in good order, and made % 
bandfome retreat with little or no lofs. I conclude 
therefore,' that no Infantry- can properly be called 
good, but fuch as are able not only to make head' 
againft Cavalry, but againft any other fort of In- 
ftntry whatfocver : and this muft be entirely 'owing 
to their difcipline and manner of armings as I have 
often faid before. 

Cosimo. How then would you have thern 
armed ? 

Fabrizio. I would take fome of the Roman arms 
atid armouF, anfd fome of the German ; half of my 
men Ihould be armed with one, and half with the 
Other i for if in every fix thoufand foot, three 

thoufand 
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Choufam} were provided with fwords and fiiields I'rke ^ 
it^ Rooians, two thaufand with pikes^ aixi one 
thoufand with muikcts, like the Germans, it would 
bfi fufficient for my purpofe, as I ihaii ftiew you 
prefently. For I would place my Pikenrren either 
fti the front of the bactie, or where I thought the 
enemy's Cavalry were moft likely to make an im- 
preflion : and tiK others I woukl poft in ilich a 
panner as to fupport the Pikemen, and pu(h tof« 
wards when a way was opened for them-: whicli I 
ihink woeld be a better method of arming and 
drawing up a body of Infantry, than any other that 
IS ufed at pre&nt. 

Cosimo. So much for Infantry. I (faouk] now 
l>e glad to know whether you would recommend 
the ancient or modern way of arming Cavalry. 

Fabrizio. Considering the war faddles and flir- 
rups which are now in ufe, and were not known. 
to the Ancients, I think men muft fit much firmer 
on horfeback at prefent than they could do forhier- 
ty, I think likewife, our way of arming is more 
lecure, and that our Gens d' Armes are capable of 
making a greater impreflion than. any fort of Ca- 
valry the Ancients ever had. I am not of opinioa 
however, that we ought to depend any more upon 
Cavalry in general than they did in former times : 
for, (as I faid before) we have often fecn them 
fliamefully beaten of late by infantry ; and indeed 
ihey muft always, come oflF with the worft when 
they engage Infantry that are armed and appointed 
ip the manner abovememioned. Tigranes, King; 
of Armwia, brought an army of an hundred and 
fifty thoufand horfe into the field (many of whon> 
were armed like our Gens d' Armes at prefent, and 
called Catapbratti) againft LucullOs the Roman 
General, whofe army confifted only of fix thoufand 
horfe and fifteen thoufand foot : upon which Ti- 
granes faid, ** they were more like the train of an Am- 
^ baffador than an army." Ncverthekfs^ when they 

came 
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came to engage, the King was routed: and the 
Hiilorian, who gives us an account of that battle, 
imputes the defeat entirely to the little fervice that 
was done by the Cataphratti, whofe faces were co- 
vered in fuch a manner that they could hardly fee, 
much lefs annoy the enemy, and their limbs fo 
overloaded with heavy armour, that when any of 
them fell from their hdrfes, they could hardly get 
up again, or make any ufe of their arms. I will 
venture to affirm therefore, that fuch States as de* 
pend more upon Cavalry than Infantry^ will always 
be weak and expofed to ruin ; as Italy has been in 
our times ; for we have fecft it over- run from one 
end to the other, and plundered by foreigners, 
merely becaufe its princes have made little or no 
account at all of Infantry, and trufted folely to Ca- 
valry. It is right however to have fome Cavalry 
to fupport and alTifl: Infantry ; but not to look 
upon them as the main ftrcngth of an army ; for 
they are highly neceflary to reconnoitre, to fcour 
the roads, to make incurfions, and lay wafte aa 
enemy's country, to beat up their quarters, to keep 
them in continual alarm, and to cutoff their con- 
voys ; but in field battles, which commonly decide 
the fate of nations, and for which armies are chiefly 
deGgned, they are fitter tO'purfue an enemy that is 
routed and flying than any thing elfe : and confe-^ 
quently are much inferior to foot*. 

Cosimo. Here I could wi(h to have two difficul- 
ties refolved. In the firft place, every body knows 
that the Parthians never ufed any other forces but 
Cavalry in their wars, and yet they fliared the 
world with the Romans : in the next, I can neither 
fee how Infantry can be able to fuftain Cavalry ; 
nor to what the ftrcngth of the one, dnd the weakr 
nefs of the other is owing. 


• See PoL Difc. Book IL Chap, xm^ 
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Fabrizio. I cither told you before, or defigncd 
to tell you, that what I intended to fay con- 
cerning the Art of War fhould be limited to Eu- 
rope j and therefore (hall think myfelf excufed from 
accounting for the condudt of the Afiatic nations^ 
I cannot help obferving to you, however, that the 
difciplioe of the Parthians was quite different froni 
that of the Romans : for the former all fought on 
horfeback, in a loofe and irregular manner, which 
is not much to be depended upon : the latter, on 
the, contrary, fought chiefly on foot in clofc and 
regular order : and their fuccefs was various ac» 
cording^to the nature of the countries in which they 
happened to fight. ^For in enclofed places, the 
Romans generally got the better ; and the Parthians 
had the advantage in large open plains ^ and indeed 
the nature of the country they had to defend was 
▼ery favourable to their manner of fighting; for it 
was flat and open, a thoufand miles from any fea<* 
coaft, with fo few rivers, that they might fome- 
fimcs march two or three days together without 
feeing one, and was alfo very thin of towns and 
inhabitants : fo that the Roman armies which 
marched but flowly on account of the heavinefs of 
their armour, and the good order they obferved, 
were much annoyed by an adive and light-armed 
enemy, who always fought on horfeback, and were 
at one place over-niglit, and perhaps fifty or fixty 
miles off the next day: in this manner the Par- 
thians availed themfclves of their horfe with fo 
much fuccefs, that they ruined the army conduéked 
by Crafius, and reduced that under the command 
of Mark Anthony to the utmofl: diftrefs. But (as 
I faid before) I fliall confine myfelf to Europe alone 
in what I have to fay of thcfc matters, and quote 
only the. examples of the Greeks and Romans in 

former times, .and the Germans at prefent Let 

us come now to the other point if you pleafe, 
viz. what it is that makes Infantry fuperior to Ca- 
valry. 
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valry.— — I fay then, in the firft place placci that 
Cavalry cannot march through all roads, as foot 
can ; and they are flower in their motioAS, when ic 
is neceiTary to change their order: for if there 
fhould be occafion to retreat wjien they are advanc-^ 
ing, or CO advance when they fre retreatiiig ; to 
wheel off to the right or left 5 to morve when they 
are halting, or to halt when they are in motion, it 
is certain they cannot doSc fo foon as Infantry ; and 
if they arc thrown into confufion by fome fuddcn 
ihock, they cannot rally fo eafily when the ihock is 
over. Befides, it oftjen happens that a brave and 
fpirited fellow is put upon a pitiful horfej and a 
coward upon one that is unruly and ungovernable 1 
in either of which cafes, fome diforder mud eofue* 
Whv then fliould it feem wonderful that a firm and 
compaét body of foot fliould be able to fuftain an 
attack of Cavalry ; efpecialiy as horfes are fenfiblc 
animals, and when they are apprehenfive of dan* 
ger, cannot eafiiy be brought to rufli into it ? You 
fliould likewife compare the force that impels 
them to advance, with that which makes them 
retreat, and you will then find, that the latter is 
much more powerful than the former ; for in one 
cafe, they feel nothing but the prick of a fpur, 
but in the other, they fee a rank of pikes, and 
Other fliarp weapons prefented to 'them; fo that 
you may fee both front ancient and modern proofs» 
that good Infantry will always be able not only to 
make head againft Cavalry, but generally to get 
the better of them. But ijf you obje£k, that the 
fury with which the horfes are driven on to charge 
an enemy, makes them regard a pike no moro 
than a fpur ; I anfwer, that though a horfe be 
upon his career, yet he will bate of his fpeed 
when he comes near the pikes ; and when he hz* 
gins to feel the points of them, he will either 
ftand ftock ftill, or wheel off to the right or left. 
To convince yourfetf of this> try if. you can ride 

a horfe 
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a horfe againft a wall, and I fancy you will find 
very few, if ahy, how fpirited focver they may be, 
that can be forced to do it. Julius Casfar, before 
an engagement which he had with the Swifs in 
Gaul, nor only difmounted himfelf, but caufed all 
his Cavalry to difmount, and fent their horfes away 
to a place at fome diftance from the field of bat- 
tie, as fitter for flight thart to fight upon. ' Not- 
withftanding thefe natural impediments, however, 
to which Cavalry are fubjcft, a General who com- 
mands an army, which confifts chiefly of Infantry, 
ihould always lead them through roads upon his 
march, where he cannot be attacked by Cavalry 
without great trouble and inconvenience; and fuch 
roads may eafily be found in moll countries. If 
he marches over hills, they will proteft him from 
the fury of their career, which you feem to think 
irrefiftible : if he marches through a flat country, 
the hedges, and ditches, and woods, will generally 
fccurc him ; every little bank or thicket, how in* 
confiderable foever, every vineyard or plantation, 
is fufiicient to embarrafs Cavalry, and to prevent 
their afting with any material effeft ; and if they 
come to engage, it is probable they may meet 
with the fame impediments in a field of battle as 
upon a march ; for the léaft obftruclìon fpoils their 
career, and damps their ardour. ' The Roman ar- 
mies, however, I mufl: tell you, put fuch confi* 
dence in their armour and manner of fighting, 
that if it was in their power to choofe one place, 
that was rough and confined, in order to fhelter 
them from the fury of the enemy's Cavalry, and 
to prevent them from extending their lines ; or 
another where fuch Cavalry might adt with the 
greatefl: advantage, they always made choice of 
the latter. But now we have armed our In- 
fantry, it is time to exercife them; let us fee 
therefore in what manner the Romans ufed to 
exercife their Infantry before they were fufFcred to 
Vol. IV. F engage 
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engage an enemy -, for though foldicrs may be well- 
chofen and armed, they will never be good for any 
thing if they are not diligently excrcifcd. Now 
this exercife ought to be of three kinds. In the 
firft place, they muli: be taught to endure all forts 
of hard (hip and fatigue, as well as to be dexterous 
and agile : in the next, to handle their arms well : 
and laflly, to obferve orders, and obey command, 
and to keep their ranks and flations, whether it be 
upon a march, or. in battle, or in encamping ; 
which are the three principal operations of an army, 
and if they are well executed, a General will come 
off with reputation evep when he lofes a battle. 
The Ancients therefore had very ftrift laws and 
ordinances to enforce the conftant pradice of thpfe 
exercifes in every particular : their youth were ac- 
cuftomed to run races, to leap^ to pitch the bar, 
and to wrcftle ; all which are very neceflary quali» 
fìcations in Soldiers : for fwiftnefs of foot will en-» 
able them to be before-hand with an ^nemy in feiz- 
ihg an advantageous poft, to come ^ipon them on 
a fudden j and to overtake them when they are fly- 
ing : if they arc nimble and dexterous, tl?cy will 
know how to avoid a blow, and find no difficulty 
in getting over a fofle or breaft-work: and if they 
are ftrong, they will be «able to carry their arms 
with more eafe; to nnake a greater impreffion upon 
the enemy, or to fuftain a (hock the better. But 
above all, they fhould be inured to carry heavy 
burdens, which is very neceflfary : for upon fomc 
great and preffing occafions, they may be obliged 
to carry provifions with them for feveral days, be- 
fides their arms, which they could not do* if they 
were not accuftomed to fuch things : and by thele 
means great dangers are often avoided, and fome- 
times glorious vi6tories obtained. To accuftora 
their young men to their armour, and to teach them 
how to handle their arms with dexterity, the an- 
cients ufed to clothe them in armour which was 

twice 
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twice as heavy as that which they were to wear ia 
battle; and inflead of a fword, they put a thick 
cudgel in their hands which was loaded with lead 
in the infide, and much heavier than a fword : after 
this, they fixed pofts in the earth about fix feet 
kigh, and fo firm that no blows could move them ; 
upon which the young men ufed to exercifc them- 
felves with their cudgel and buckler, ^s if they 
had been real enemies, fometimes making a flroke at 
the top, as if it had been the head or face of a man, 
fometimes at the right or left fide, fometimes at 
the lower part, fometimes advancing brilkly upon 
it, and at others retreating a ftep or two; by which 
means they became dexterous and expert, not only 
in defending thcmfclvcs, but annoying an enemy, 
and the weight of their falfe arms made their true 
ones fceni light and eafy to be wielded. The Ro- 
mans taught their Soldiers rather to thruft than to 
cut with their fwords, becaufe thrufts are mòre 
dangerous, harder to be warded off, and he that 
makes them does not expofe his own body fo much, 
and is fooner ready to repeat a thurft than a full 
ftroke. Do not think it ftrange, however, that 
the Ancients were fo exact and particular in things^ 
which to you, perhaps, may feem trifling and ridi- 
culous : but confiderà that when men come to 
fìght hand to hand, every little advantage is of great 
importance I and I muft beg leave to tell you, that 
fcveral good Authors have entered into a much 
more minute and circumilantial detail of thefe 
matters than I have done: for the Ancionts thought 
nothing conduced more to the welfare and fecurity 
of their country, than to have a great number of 
men well difciplined, exercifed, and ready for war 5 
knowing, that heither riches nor magnificence, but 
the reputation of their arms alone, could keep 
their enemies in awe and fubjcftion ; and that dc- 
feds in other things may fometimes be remedied, 
but that in war, where the fatal confcquenccs of 

F 2 ^ them 
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them are immediately felt, they, admit of no re- 
medy. Bclides, expcrtnefs in thefe cxcrcifes makes 
men bold and courageous in battle ; for inftead of 
being afraid^ every one is eager to di(lingut(b him- 
felf in fueb points as he knows he excels in. The 
Ancients therefore, took great care to make their 
youth perfe<5t in all military cxercifes : for they 
likewife accuftomed them to throw darts, that were 
much heavier than thofe they carried in war, ac 
the pofts I mentioned before, which taught them 
to be very expert in the ufe of that weapon,; and 
made their arms ftrong and mufcular. They/were 
alfo taught how to ufe the crofs-bow, the long- 
bow, and the fling; and in all thefe things there 
ivere mafters appdnted on purpofe to inftruà them : 
fo that when they were called out to ferve in the 
wars, they were fo well prepared that they wanted 
nothing to make them excellent Soldiers, but to 
be taught how to keep their ranks upon 4 m^rch 
or in battle^ and to obey orders : which they 
quickly learnt by being incorporated with others 
who had ferved a long time, and were thoroughly 
experienced in that part of difciplin^é 

Cosimo. What exercifes would you recommend 
to fuch as are to compofe our Infantry at prefent ? 

Fabrizio. Mod of thofe which I have already 
mentioned, as running, wreftling, leaping, carry- 
ing heavy arms, the ufe of the crofs-bow, the long- 
bow, and the mufket ; which laft is à new weapon^ 
you know^ but a very ufeful one. To thefe exer- 
cifes I would accuftom all the youth in the country, 
but thofe in particular who are deftined to be Sol- 
diers : and for this purpofe, I would fet afide all 
holidays and idle times* I would likewife have 
them taught to fwim, which is very neceflary ; for 
all rivers have not bridges over them, nor can they 
expeét to fìnd boats always ready to tranfport them : 
fo that if your Soldie» cannot fwim, you will lofe 
many advantages and opportunities of doing great 

things. 
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things *. The rcafon why the Romans exercifcd 
their youth in thje Campus Martius was becaufe 
the Tiber raq dole by it ; that fo when they were 
fatigued, th^y might refrefti themfelves in the river, 
and learn to fwim.«r— -Ifhould alfo chufe (like the 
Ancients) to have thofe properly exercifcd that arc 
to ferve io the Cavalry ; becaufe it not only teaches 
them to ride well, but to avajl themfelves of their 
ftrength in a better manner. For which purpofe, 
tbey had wooden horfes, upon which they exercifcd 
themfelves, vaulting upon them fometimes with 
armour on, and fometimes with none, without any 
aififtance, and on either fide of the horfe : fo that 
upon a fignal or word of command from their in- 
Itru^ors» they were all either mounted or dif- 
mounted in a moment. Now , as thefe exercifcs 
both for horfe and foot were praftifed witljout any 
difBculty or inconvenience in former times, they 
might eafily be introduced again amongft the youth 
of any ftatc if the Governors of it fo pleafed ; as 
in fadt they have been in fome of thewcftern nations, 
where they divide the inhabitants into Clafles, which 
take their r.efpedive names from the different forts 
9f arms they make ufe of in battle : and as thefe 

• When the ancient Greeks woul<} upbraid anyone with ex- 
treme infufficiency, they told them in a proverbial manner, " that 
lie could neither read nor fwim."' Julius Csfar was alfo of opinion', 
that fwimming was of great ufe in war, and he himfelf found itfos 
for chufìng molt commonly to march on foot, as Alexander the 
Great alfo did, he always i'wam over the Rivers in his way, when 
expedition was required. When he was in Egypt, being forced to 
get into a little boat for his fafety, and fo many people leaping in 
with him, that it was in danger of finking, he chofe| though he 
was of an advanced age, to commit himfelf to the fea, and fwam 
to his fleet, which lay about two hundred paces off, holding bis 
pocket-book above water in his left hand, and drawing his armour 
in bis teeth. Sueton. in J. Caefare, SeÓh 64. Another ti iiie, during 
the wa^ he was engaged in with Petreius and Afranius, he com- 
manded his whole army to pafs a River 'by fwimming, .without any 
inanner of neceffity. ' ' 

■■ rapuitc^ue ruens in praelia miles. 
Quod fugiens timuiflet iter, mox uda receptis 
Membra fovent arrais, gelidofque a gurgite, curfu 
.Reiiituunt arcus. • Lucan. L. iv. v» 151* ^c. 
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confift of pikes, halberds, mufkets, and bows, the 
man that carry thofe weapons arc called pikcmcn, 
halberdecrs, mufketccrs, bowmen, or archers. Eve- 
ry inhabitant is likewife obliged to declare in which 
of thefe Claffes he chufes to be enrolled : and as 
fomc of them cannot be fit to bear arms, either on 
account of their age or fomc other impediment, 
they make a deleSus or choice out of each Clafs, 
and call thofe who are thus chofen jurati^ becaufe 
they make them take an^ oath of fidelity and obe- 
dience. Thck furaii then are called together upon 
holidays^ and exercifed in the ufe of fuch arms as 
they take their jiamc from ; every Clafs having its 
particular place affigned by the Governors of the 
State, where it is to rendezvous and be exercifed ; 
and every man belonging to it, as well ^s the Jurati^ 
i$ to appear and bring his proportion of money 
\vith him to defray the expences that are occafion- 
ed by thofe meetings. What therefore is aftually 
done by others, I ihould think might be dqne by 
our countrymen : but they are grown fo lazy and 
degenerate that they will not imitate any thing that 
is good ; though it was intirely owing to fuch exer- 
cifes that the Ancients had fuch excellent Infantry, 
and that the States in the Weft, abovementioned, 
have much betcer at prefent than we have •, for the 
Romans either exercifed them at home during the 
time of their Republic, or abroad, under the reign 
of their Emperors, as I have faid before ; but the 
Italian States will not exercife them at home, aud 
abroad they cannot, becaufe th^y are not their own 
Subjefts, and therefore will do nothing but what 
pleafes themfelves. Hence it comes tp pafs, that 
thefe military exercifes are now wholly neglefted, 
and all manner of difcipline is at an end ; which is 
the true reafon why many States, efpecially in this 
country, are become fo weak and contemptible. — ^ 
But to refume our fubjeft. , It is not fufficient to 
make a good arniy, that the Soldiers are inured to 

hard- 
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hardfliips and fatigue, ftrong, fwift, and expert in 
the ufe of their arms : they muft likewife learn to 
keep their ranks, to obey the word of command, 
and fignals by drum òr trumpet, and to obferve 
good order, whether they halt, advance, retreat, are 
upon a march, or engaged with an enemy : for 
without a ftri£l attention to thcfe points, an army 
will never be good for any thing : as it is certain 
that a parcel of diforderly and ill-difciplined men, 
though ever fo brave, are not fo much to be depend- 
ed upon as others who are not fo courageous by 
nature, but orderly and well-difciplined ; for good 
order makes men bold, and confufion cowards. 
But that you may better comprehend what I am 
agoing to fay, it is neceiTary to premife, that every 
nation has had particular corps, or bodies of Sol- 
diers in their Armies and Militias, which though 
differing in their names, varied but little in the 
number of men they were compofed of ; as they 
generally confided of fix, or at moft, of eight thou- 
fand. Thus the Romans had their Legions, the 
Greeks their Phalanxes, the Gauls their Catervx, 
and the Swifs at prefent (who arc the only people 
that have any traces of the ancient military inftitu- 
tions left amongft them) what we Ihould call Regi- 
ments in our country.: but they all divided them 
into Battalion^ or fmaller bodies, as bed fuited 
their purpofes. Let us then call them by the name 
that is mo(t familiar to us, and form them accord- 
ing to thè bed difpofitions that have been made, 
either by the Ancients or Moderns, Now as the 
Romans divided their Legion, which confided of 
betwixt five and fix thoufand men, into ten Cohorts, 
vfc will alfo divide our Regiment, which is to con- 
fid of fix thoufand foot, into ten Battalions of four 
hundred and fifty men a-piece ; of whom four 
hundred (hould be heavy armed, and the other fifty 
light armed. Of the heavy-armed, let three hun- 
dred have fwords and targets, and be called Target- 
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men ; another hundred (hould have pikes, and be 
called Ordinary Pikemen -, the other fifty lighc- 
, armed men muft carry muflcets, crofs-bows, hal- 
berds, and targets, whom we will call. by the bid 
name of Ordinary Vcjites -, fo that in the ten Bat- 
talions there will be three thoufand Targetmen, one 
thoufand ordinary Pikemen, and five hundred ordi- 
nary Velites ; that is to fay, four thoufand five 
hundred. But as our Regiment is to confili of fi^ 
thoufand men, we muft add fifteen hundred more; 
of whom a thoufand muft have pikes, and be called 
Pikeoien extraordinary ; the other five hundred 
Ihould be light-armed, and called Velites extraor- 
dinary; and thus one half of our Infantry would 
be compofed of Targetmen, and the other of Pike- 
men, and others armed in a different manner. Eve- 
ry Battalion (hould have a Lieutenant Colonel, 
or particular Commander of its own, four Captains, 
and forty Corporals, befides a Captain and five 
Corporals of the ordinary Velites. Over the 
thoufand Pikemen extraordinary, there ihould be 
three Commanders or Lieutenant Colonels, tea 
Captains, and an hundred Corporals ; in the Ve- 
lites extraordinary, two Lieutenant Colonels, five 
Captains, and fifty Corporals. I would then appoint 
a Colonel or Comrhander of the whole Regiment, 
with his Drum and Colours ; which every one of 
the Commanders abovementioncd (hould likcwilc 
have : fo that the whole would confift of ten Bat- 
talions, compofed of three thoufand Targetmen, a 
thoufand ordinary Pikemen, as many extraordinary, 
five hundred ordinary Velites, five hundred more 
extraordinary, in all fix thoufand : amongft whom, 
there would be fix hundred Corporals, fifteen 
Lieutenant Colonels, fifteen drums and colours, 
fixty-five Captains, and the Colonel with his co- 
lours and drum. -You fee I have been guilty of 

fome repetition : but it is purely to make you un- 
derftand me the better, and that you may not be 

puzzled 
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puzzled or perplexed when I coipe to fpeak of 
drawing up an army in order of battle. I fay 

then, that all Princes and Governors of Republics 
ihould arm their Militia in this manner, and form 
them into fuch Regiments ; of which they oughc 
to raile as many as their dominions will admit ; 
after which, having divided them into Battalions 
according to the direftions I have juft now given» 
in order to make them perfeét in their difciplme» 
it will be fufficient to exercife them Battalion by 
Battalion : and though one Battalion has not men 
enow in it to form a competent army of itfclf, yet 
by this means, every man may learn to do his own 
duty. For two things muft be obferved in all ar* 
mies : firft, that the men be taught what they arc . 
to do in their refpeftive Battalions ; and next, how 
every Battalion is to ad: when it is joined with 
others to form an army : and thofe that are ready 
and expert in the firft, will foon learn the fecond ; . 
but fuch as are not perfe£t in ojie, can never be 
taught the other. Every Battalion then mud iirft 
be taught feparately to keep good order in its own 
ranks upon all occafions, and in all places ; and 
afterwards, how to aét in conjun&ion with the reft» 
to attend to the drums and other inftruments, by 
which all motions are regulated and diredted in 
time of battle ; to underftand from the difference 
of founds, whether it is to maintain its ground, or 
to advance, or retreat, or wheel off, or face about. 
So that when the men know how to keep their ranks 
in fuch a manner that no fort of ground nor'ariy 
manoeuvre can. throw them into diforder ; when 
they underftand what they have to do by the beat 
of the drum or found of the trumpet, and where 
to take their ftation, they will fpon learn how to a6k 
in concert with the other Battalions of their Regi- 
ment, when they are affembled to form an army. 
But as it is necefTary to exercife them all together 
iomeiimcs^ the whole Regiment (hould be affembled 

once 
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once or twice a year in time of peace, to be formed 
]iko an army with front, flanks and rear in their 
proper places, and to be exercifed for fome days, 
as if they were preparing to engage an enemy. Now 
fmcc a Commander draws up his forces for battle^ 
cither upon fight of an enemy, or in apprehenfion 
of one thtat is not far off, his army fhould be exer- 
cifed according to the occafion, and fhewn in what 
order it is not only to march, but to engage, if^need 
fhould require -, with particular inftniftions how to 
aft, if it fhould be attacked on this or that fide. 
But when he would prepare his men to attack an 
enemy that is in fight, he (hould (hew them hoW' 
and where to begin the attack, whither they are ta 
retreat if they fhould be repulfed, who are to take 
their places, what fignals, founds, and words of 
command they are to obferve, and inure them to 
fliam fights in fuch a manner, that they may be ra- 
ther defirous than afraid to come to a real one. For 
it is not the natural courage of men that makes an 
army bold, but order and good difcipline : bccaufe, 
when the firfl: ranks know whither to retreat, and 
who arc to advance in their place if they fhould be 
worlted, they will always fight with fpirit, having 
relief fo near at hand : nor will the next ranks be 
daunted at the misfortune of the firft, as they are 
prepared for fuch an event, and perhaps not forry 
for it, becaufe they may think it will give them the 
glory of a vi6to;:y which others could not obtain. 
Xhefe exercifes are particularly necefTary in an ar- 
my newly raifed, and they ought not to be negleft- 
ed in one that is compofed of veterans ; for though 
the Romans were trained up to the ufecf arms from 
their youth, yet their Generals always exercifed 
them in this manner with great afl[iduity for fome 
lime before they expected to come to an engage- 
ment : and Jofephus tells us in his hiflory, that 
even the very futtlers and rabble that ufcd to fol- 
fow their armies, often did good fervicc in battle by 

7 having 
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having fecn the Soldiers frequently cxercifed, and 
Jearned to handle their arms, and keep firm in their 
ranks. 3ut armies compofed of new men, which 
have been raifed either for prefent fcrvicc, or to be 
formed into a Militia in order to be'jsmployed upon 
occafion, will be good for nothing at all, if the 
Battalions are not firll exercifed feparately, and af- - 
terwards all together : for as good order and difci- 
plinc are abfolutely neccflary, gres^t care ought to 
be taken to keep them up amongft thofe that fcnow 
their duty, and greater ftili to inftruft fuch as are 
entirely ignorant of it : to effeft which, a wife and 
able Commander will fpare no pains. 

Cosimo. You feem to have deviated a little from 
your point, I think: for before you have told. us < 
how a finglc Battallion ought to be exercifed, you 
talk of exercifing a whole army, and preparing ic 
for battle^ 

Fabrizio. You. fay very true indeed ; and I con- 
fcft my zeal for thefe exercifes and inftitutions, and 
my concern at their being now fo much ncgleded, 
have led me a little out of the way, and occafioned 
me to break in upon the order 1 had propofed to 

myfelf. But I will return to it. You/ may re- 

meipbcr that I told you it is of the utmoft impor- 
tance in difciplining a Battalion to make the men 
keep their ranks well : for which purpofe, it is ne- 
ccflary to exercife them in the manner called Snail- 
faftiion * ; and as I faid there fhould be four hun* 
dred heavy-armed foot in a Battalion, I will keep 
to that number. Thefe four hundred men mufl: be 
formed Into eighty ranks, of five in each rank, 
which Ihould learn both how to extend themfelves, 
^nd how to reduce themfelves into clofer order, 
whether they are moving (lowly or brrfkly : but in 
what manner this is to be done, is cafier to com- 
prehend by feeing it aftually performed than from 

• That is (I fuppofe) to teach them how to contrae): or ex- 
tend themfelves upon occafion, as that animal dees. 

any 
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any defcription ; which is not abfolutely ncccflary 
here, becaufe every one who has the leail experience 
in military affairs knows the method of it, and that 
its chief ufe is to accuftom the men to keep their 
flunks. But let us now proceed to draw up a Bat^* 
talion. There are three principal ways then of 
doing this : the firft and beft of which is to draw it 
up clofe and cómpad in the form of an oblong 
fquare ; the fecond is to form it in a fquare with 
two wings ^ in front : and the third is to throw ic 
into a fquare with an area or vacancy in the middle, 
which is commonly called a hollow fquare. The 
firft may be cfFefted two ways ; one, by doubling 
the ranks, that is, by receiving the fjjcond rank into 
the firft, the fourth into the third, the fixih int9 
the fifth, and fo on ; that fo where there were eighty 
ranks before with five men in every rank, they may 
be reducedto forty with ten in a rank, and by dou- 
bling them a fecond time, to twenty with twenty in 
a rank. This will make an oblong fquare : for 
though there will be as many men in the files as in 
the ranks, yet the men in the ranks muftftand fo 
clofe together as to touch each other, burthofe in 
th0 files muft be at leaft four feet diftant one from 
another : fo that the fquare will be longer from the 
front to the rear, than from the extremity of the 
right flank to that of the left -, that is, the files will 
be longer than the. ranks. The fifty ordinary Ve- 
lires belonging to the Battalion muft not be mixed 
with the other ranks, but poftcd on each flank, and 
in the rear, when it is formed.— The other way 
of drawing up a Battalion clofe and compaét in the 
form of an oblong fquare is better than this, and 
therefore I will be more particular in defcribing it. 
You remember, 1 take it for granted, of how ma- 
ny private men and what officers it is to confift, 

• Tbe original fays "con la fronte cometa, i. e. with a homed 
front :** the word corno in the Italian language, like cornu in 
the Latin, fignifying a horn as well as the nKtng o^ an artn^. 
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and how they are to be armed : without further re- 
petition then, I fay, that the Battalion muft be 
foriticd into twenty ranks, with twenty men in eve- 
ry rank ; that is to fay, five ranks of Pikemen in 
the fronti and fifteen of Targetmen in the rear : ^ 
there muft be two Captains in the front, and two 
in the rear i the Lieutenant Colonel or Commander 
of the Battalion with his Colours and Drum muft 
take poft in the interval betwixt the five ranks of 
Fikemen and the fifteen of Targetmen : the Cor- 
porals are to be platied upon the two flanks, one at 
the extremity of each rank in fuch a manner, that 
every one. of them may have his men by his fide; 
thófe on the right will have them on their left, and 
thofe on the left will have them on their right : the 
fifty ordinary Velites (hould be ported upon the 
flanks and In the rear of the Battalion. Now in 
order to throw it. into this form, you muft draw ic 
up in eighty ranks, with five men in every rank» 
and placing the Vel4tes by themfelves cither in the 
.frond or the rear, every Captain muft put himfelf 
at the he^d of his Company or hundred men, or 
twenty ranks of five men in each ; of which the 
five front ranks, or thofe irnmediately behind him, 
tnuft be Fikemen, and the reft Targetmen. The 
Lieutenant Colonel or Commander of the Battalion 
with his drum and colours, are to be placed in the 
interval betwixt the pikes and targets of the fecond 
Company, and will take up the room of three Tar- 
getmen Ì twenty Corporals muft be placed upon 
the left flanks of the ranks commanded by the firft 
Captain ; and twenty more upon the right flanks 
of the ranks commanded by the laft Captain : and 
ic muft be obferved that the Corporals of the Pike- 
men muft carry pikes themfelves, and thofe of the 
Targetmen muft have Targets and Swords. Your 
ranks being thus difpofed, if you def^re to form 
them in order of battle to face an enemy, you muft 
caufe the Captain of the firft twenty ranks to halt 

with 
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with his men, the Captain of the fecond twenty, to 
keep advancing, but inclining a little to the right, 
dole along the flank of the firft twenty, till he comes 
abreaft of their Captain, and there to hale hini- 
felf : the third is then to advance with his men in 
the fame manner by the right flank of the other two 
Companies, till he is in a line with the two firft 
Captains, and there to halt as they do : after which, 
the fourth Captain and his Company are to mov€ 
forward likewife by the right flank oY thofc that arc 
already joined, and halt when he has advanced as 
far as the other three : all which being executed, 
two of thofe Captains muft immediately quit the 
front rank and take pod in the rear ; and then the 
Battalion will be formed in an oblong fquare as ic 
was by the other method. The Velites muft like- 
wife be ported on each flank as they were before : 
one of thefe ways is. called doubling the ranks in a 
right line j the other, doubling them by the 
flanks : the former is the eafier of the two ; the 
latter more convenient, and may be better adapted 
to anfwer different occafions. For in the former you 
muft conform to the number, becaufe five doubled 
makes ten, ten twenty, twenty forty ; fothat if you 
double your ranks in a right line, you cannot make 
a front of fifteen, or twenty-five, or thircy, or thirty- 
five, but muft be governed in that by the number 
in your firft rank ; and as it is often ncccflTary to 
form a front of fix or eight hundred foot, doubling 
your ranks in a right line would throw the men into 
confufion. 1 therefore like the latter method bcft : 
and thgugh perhaps there may be more difficulty 
in it, yet that will foon be furmounted by frequent 
praftice and exercife. I fay then it is a matter of 
the utmoft importance to have Soldiers thatknow^ 
haw to take their proper Stations in a moment : for 
which purpofe, ic is neceflTary to form them into 
fuch Battalions, to exercife them all together, to 
teach them to march either quick or flow in all d'u 

rcftions. 
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rciftions, and tp keep fuch order, that no pais or 
defile, how rough or difficult foever, can oblige 
them to break iheir ranks. For if Soldiers can do 
this, they are good Soldiers, and may be called Ve- 
terans, though they have never feen the face of an 
enemy: but if they have been in a thoufand battles, ' 
and are ignorant in thÌ5 point, they are no better 
than raw men. What has been faid, relates only 
to drawing up a Battalion in clofer order when it is 
marching in fmall ranks : but after that has been 
done, if it (hould happen to be thrown into dif- 
order, either by the nature of^the country through 
which it is obliged to màrchi or by an enemy, or 
by any other accident, and you want to reduce it 
to its former order immediately, there lies the main 
point and chief difficulty: toXurmount which, much 
exercife, andpraftice, and experience, are ncceflary; 
and therefore the Ancients fpared no pains to make 
their Soldiers ready and expert in rallying whenever 
they were thrown into confufion. For this purr 
pofe, two things, are neceffary, viz. that there (hould 
be feveral peculiar marks of diftinélion in every 
Battalion j and that the fame men (hould always be 
placed in the fame ranks. For inftance, if a man 
was ftationed in the fecond rank at firft, lee him 
continue in it ever after ; and not only in the fame 
rank, but in the very fame place of it : and that he 
may not be at a lofs how to do that, there muft be 
feveral peculiar marks to guide and direót him, as I 
faid juil now. In the firft place, it is neceffary the 
Colours (hogld be fuch as to be eafily diftinguifhed 
from thofe of all other Battalions, when feveral arc 
joined together : in the next, that the Lieutenant 
Colonels, Captains, and other officers (hould wear 
different plumes : and laftly (which is of flill more 
importance) tfjat every Corporal (hould be diftin- 
guifhed by fomc particular mark : in which the 
Ancients were fb remarkajbly careful and exaft, 
that they caufed their numbers to be marked upon 

their 
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their cafques in great figures^ as the grft» fecond, 
third, fourth, and fo on: but not thinking that 
fufficicnt, every Targetman had the number of his 
rank and his place in that rank engraved upon his 
target. When men are thus diftinguifhed ffom 
each other,' and accuftomed to know and keep their 
refpeftive Rations, it is an eafy matter to rally thetVi 
if they are thrown into confuGon : for when the 
Standard is once fixed, the Captains and Corporals 
will prefently know their Stations; and refume 
them (whether on the right or left) at a due diftance 
from it : the private men likewife, being guide^l by 
their ufual marks and the difference of Colours, will 
prefently fall into their proper ranks and places : 
juft as when you are to put together the Staves of a 
barrel, if you have marked them before it was taken 
to pieces, you may eafily do it ; but if thofe Staves 
have not been marked, you will find it exceeding 
difficult, if not impolfible. - Thefe things may foon 
be learned by frequent pradice and exercife, and 
are not eafily forgotten : and thus the new raw men 
being inftrufted by the Veteransj a whole Province 
by fuch exercife may be made good and experienced 

Soldiers in time. It is neceflTary alfo to teach 

your men to move all at a time, when there is oc- 
cafion, in fuch a manner as to make either flank or 
rear become the front, or the front become either 
the rear or one of the flanks ; which may eafily be 
cffedled by caufing every man to face at once to- 
wards any particular part, which then will become 
the front. It is true that when they face to either 
flank, it will make fome alteration and difpropor- 
tion in the ranks, becaufe the diftance which wilt 
then be betwixt the front and the rear, will noc- 
be fo great as that betwixt one extremity of the 
flanks and the other ; which is quite contrary to the * 
form in which a Battalion ought to be drawn up r 
this however may foon be reftified by well-exercifcd 
and experienced Soldiers, and therefore cannot oc- 

cafioa 
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cafion my great diforder. But there is anothcif 
tnanaduvre of great importance, in which (liU more 
readinèfs and expercnefs are requifice ; and that isi 
when a whole Battalion is to move all at once like 
One folid body ; for inftance, when it li to wheel to 
the left aboMt in fuch a manner as to front on that 
fide where the left flank was before : for then thofc 
that are On the left at the extremity of the fronc 
rank muft ftand fafl:^ and thofe that are nearefl: thenfi 
on the right muft move fo flow, that the reft w|io are 

farther from them on the righfj and thofe at the 
Other octremity of that rank, may not be obliged ta 
run ; oiiherwife, they mìì be in gfeat confufion.— — ^ 
Now as it always hi^ppens, when a Battalion is at^ 
iacked on its march from one plaee to another, that 
fhe Companies which are notpofted in the front are' 
forced to fight either in one of the flanks or the rear» 

. jind the Battalion is ur^der a fuddeo neceflky of 
making a front where that flank, or perhaps tte reàr^ 
was before ; ii) order to form thofe Gompames inr 
due proportion and order ; all the pikes are to be 
placed in that flank which is to become the fronts 
and the Corporals, Captains, and Lieucenant Colo- 
nel moft take their refpcdlive pofts as in the method 
of forming a Battalion above dekribed. To efleéb 
this then, in forming the Battafion into efghty ranks^ 
of five men in every rank, you muft put all the 

. f ikelnén into the twenty ftrft ranks, with five oÌ 
their Gorporak in the front rank, and ftve in the 
Ì3& of that Company: and then the other fixty ranks, 
or three Comp'anies, wilt wholly confift of Target- 
men; in the fifrft and taft rank of which there mu(^ 
be five Corporals. The Lieutenant Colonel, witb 
his Standard and Drum, a-re to take poft in the cen- 
ter of the firft^Company of Targccmen, and the fout* 
Captains at the head ol^ their rcfpeótìve Companies* 
When it is thus formed, if you would, have all the 
Pikemen upon the left flank, you muft double the 
Corinpanies one by one by their right flanks : 
Vol., IV. G buf 
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but if you would have them on the right flank^ you 
rnuft double them by the left : and thus the Batta- 
lion will have all its Pikemen upon one flank, the 
Corporals in the front and rear, the Captains in the 
front, and the Lieutenant Colonel in the center. 
This is the order it is to obferve whilft it is march- 
ing : but upon the approach of an enemy, if you 
would have its front where oae of the flanks was 
before, you have nothing to dò but to order your 
men to face to that flank where the Pikemen are, 
and then the whole Battalion, with all its ranks and 
officers, are prefently changed^ and in the order I 
defcribed before : for every man will be in his pro- 
per ftation, except the Captains, and they will loon 
take their pods. But when a Battalion is march- 
ing forwards, and appfeheniive of being attacked 
in the rear, the ranks muft be fo difpofed that the 
Pikemen may be pofl:ed there : for which purpole, 
five ranks of them (hould be placed in the rear of 
every Company, inftead of its front where they arc 
ufually ftationed : in all other refpefts let the ordU 
nary difpofition be obferved *. 

Cosimo. If I remember right, you told us that 
this manner of exercife is calculated to reduce all 
the Battalions of a Regiment into the form of an 
army ; and chat it was fufficient for fuch apurpofe. 
But if it fliould happen that this Battalion of four 
hundred and fifty men Ihould be obliged to fight by 
itfelf, how would you draw it up in that cafe ? 

Fabrizio. The Lieutenant Colonel fhould confi- 
der in the firft place, where it will be moft neccfTary 
to place his Pikemen, and to poll them there ac- 
cordingly, which may eafily be done without break- 
ing in upon the above mentioned difpofition : for 
though that is the order which (hould be obferved 
by a Battalion when it adls in conjundion with others 
againft an enemy -, yet it may ferve upon all other 

* The Valile» tlien, we arc to fuppofc, muft be ftationed as 
before. 
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occafions. However, in fhewing you the two other 
methods of drawing up a Battalion, which I promif- 
c3 you a little while ago, I will anfwer your queftion 
more particularly : but they are fcldom ufed ; and 
if ever, it is when a Battalion is to aft alone and 

independent upon all others. In order then to 

form a Battalion with two wings (or two horns) in 
the front, you are to difpofe your eighty ranks of 
five men in a rank in this manner. In the firft place» 
you muft poft a Captain at the head of twenty- 
five ranks, which are toconfift of two Pikemen on 
•the left, and three Targetn^en on the right. Next 
to the five firft ranks, let there be twenty more, 
with twenty Corporals pofted in them ; all of them 
"betwixt the Pikemen and the Targetmen, except 
the five which carry pikes; for they ipuft be placed 
amongft the Pikemen. After thcfe twenty-five 
ranks thus drawn up, let there be pofted another 
Captain at the head of fifteen ranks of Targetmen. 
•In the interval betwixt this Company and the third, 
the Lieutenant Colonel, with his Colours and Drum, 
is to poft himfetf at the head of the third Company, 
confifting of fifteen ranks more of Targetmen. The 
third Captain is tp take poft at the head of the fourth 
Company, which is to confift of twenty-fi>^e* tanks, 
every one of which is to have three Targetmen on 
the left, and two Pikemen on the right : and after 
the five firft ranks there muft be twenty more with 
Corporals in them pofted betwixt the Targetmen 
and the Pikemen -, in the rear of this Company the 
fourth Captain is to lake his Station. If then you 
would form thefe ranks thus drawn up into a Bat- 
talion with two wings, you muft order the firft: 
Captain to halt with his twenty-five ranks, and the 
fecond to make a hr>otion to the right, and then to 
advance witli his fif.een ranks of Targetmen to dou- 
ble the right fiarik of the twenty -five ranks that 
have haired, till he comes a-breaft of the rank that 
i^ the fifteenth -from their rear, and there to hale 

G z himfclfi 
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himfelf. After this, the LieuteDant Colonel, with 
his Bfceen ranks of Targetmen, is to do the fame 
on the right flank of the two firft Companies. Laft 
of alK the third Captain, with his twenty-five ranks, 
and the fourth Capcain in the rear of them, is to 
Bieve to the right, and th^n advance along the 
right flank of the other three Companies, but not 
to hale till his rearmoft rank is io a line with their 
fearnnòfl: rank v all which being done, the Captain 
of the firft fifteen ranks of Targetmen mufl: quic 
his Station, and repair to the left of the rearmoft 
yank, and the fourth Captain to the right of k.* In 
this manner you will have a Battalion of twenty^five 
ranks^ fome confi(tingof five, and others of twenty 
men : with two wings (one at each angle of thie 
front) each of which will confift of ten ranks^of five 
- men a-pirce, and a fpace betwixt the wings large 
enough to receive ten men a- breail* The Colonel 
takes poft in this open, a Captain at the front 
of each horn, and another at eachar^le in the rear 
of the Battalion ^ two files of Pikemen and twenty 
Corporals are |daced on each flank. The wings 
may ferve to fecure the c^riages and baggage, as 
well as iht artillery, if there be any : the Velites 
may be ranged ak)ng the flanks, on the outfide of 
the Pikemen. Now in order to reduce this horn- 
ed Battalion into a Hollow Square, you need only 
€0 take eight of the rearnfK>ft of thofe fifteen ranks 
that have twenty men a^piecc in^ them, and place 
them immeoiately in the front of the two wings^ 
which will then become the flanks of the Hollow 
Square. In the Area left in the middle» the Lieu- 
tenant Colonel is tK> take place with his Colour» and 
Drum : and k may likewife reeeive the carriages 
iifid baggage, but not the Artillery^ which is to be 
planted either in the front or on the flanks^— « 
Thefe are the methods that may be taken to form 
a fingle Battalion when it is to pafs alone through 
dangerous and fiifpeAed places i but the folid Bat- 
talion, 
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CalioÀ) withouc wings or area in the middle of 
it, is certainly the beft : neverthelefs, either one or 
other of thofe forms may b^ neceflary fometimes to 
iecure the carrifiges, baggage, &cc. The Smi% 
have Ukewife leverai forms of drawing up their 
Battalions : one of them is in the (hape of a Crofs | 
in the fpaces betwixt the arms of which, they, placo 
their mulkeceers to ihelter them from the fìrft (hock 
of an enemy ; but as fuch BartaU:>n$ are only fit to 
^i^g^gc feparately, and it is my intention to Ihevr 
in what manner feveral Battalions united mull fìght^ 
I filali not give myfelf the trouble of defcribing tbcp 
order they obferve. 

Cosimo. I think I fufHcientiy comprehend the 
Method that is to be followed in exercifmg the men 
of whom your Battalion conGds ; but if I miflakc 
iiot, you faid you would add a thoufand iPikemen 
extraordinary, and five hundred Velites extraordi* 
nary, to the ten Battalions of which your Regiment 
is to be compofed. Would you not caufe thedi 
alfo to be exercifcd ? 

Fab r iz to. Certainly^ atid very well too : for I would 
eyercife the extraordinary Pikcmcn, by Compan^ea 
«t leàft, if not altogether, in thè difcipline of the 
Battalion t for I ihould employ them more than 
the ordinary Pikemen, cfpecially upon particular 
Qpcafions^ as in convoys, efcorcs, plundering, and 
the like. As to the Velites, it may fufKce to exsr- 
cife them feparately at home in their particular me- 
thod of fighting, without bringing them into the 
field I for as they are to fight in a loofe and detach- 
ed way, thtrre is no occafion to call them together 
when the reft of the Battalion is alTembled to bedif^ 
ciplined in their own manner. You muft therefore 
(as I faid before, and beg leave to fay again) take 
great care to excrcifc your Battalions in fuch a 
manner, that the men be taught to Jceep their 
ranks, to know their proper ftations, to rally or alter 
\tis\r difpoQtion in a moment, when they are either 
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got into troublefome defiles, or are apprebenfive of 
being attacked, or difordered by an enemy : for 
when they are perfed in thefe things, they will 
cafily comprehend their duty when joined with 
others to form an army. So that if any Prince or Re» 
public would be at the trouble of eftabliihing tint 
difcipline and thefe exercifes, they would always 
have good Soldiers enow in their dominions to 
make them fuperior to their neighbours^ and put 
them in a condition to give law to others, inftead of 
receiving it from them. But fuch is the degeneracy 
of the times we live in, and thefe things are fo 
far from being in any eftcem at prefcnt, that they 
are totally negleded and laughed at : which is the 
reafon that our armies are now good for nothing ; 
and that if there be yet any officers or private men 
amon^ft us who have the leali (hare of experience, 
courage, or abilities of any kind, they have nPipp" 
portunity of (hewing them. 

Cosimo. How many carriages would you aflign to 
a Battalion ? 

f^ABRizio. In the firft place, no Captain or Cor- 
poral (hould be fuffered to ride upon a march ^ 
and if the Colonel defired to ride, it (hould be upon 
a mule, and not upon a horfe. I would allow him 
two baggage horfes, one to every Captain, and two 
betwixt three Corporals ; becaufe I would lodge 
three of them together when they arc in camp, as I 
fliall (hew in its proper place. So that every Bat- 
talion (hould have fix and thirty horfes to carry its 
tents, kettles, hatchets, mattocks, fpades, with other 
iuch implements and utenfils as are neceflfary in aa 
encampment, and any thing elfe that may be ufcful 
or convenient, if there is room for it, 

Cosimo. Though I believe ail the officers in 
your Battalion may be neceflfary, yet I (hould be 
afraid that fo many would create confuGon. 

Fabrizio. That might be the cafe if they were 
not all under the command of one perfoa ^ but as 

they 
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they are, chey rather ferve to prefervc and promote 
good order 5 and indeed it would be impoffible t(> 
keep it up without them : for a wall that is weak 
and tottering in every part, may be better fupport- 
^d by many props and buttreflcs, though they are 
but feeble ones, than by a few, be they ever fo 
fubftantial ; bccaufe their ftrength cannot be of 
much fcrvice at any confiderable ciiftance. For 
this reafon, there ought to be a Corporal over 
every ten Soldiers in all armies, who (hould be a 
man of more fpirit and courage, at lead of greater 
authority, than the reft, in order to animate them 
both by his words and example, and exhort them 
continually to keep firm in their ranks, and behave 
themfelves like men. How neceflary thefe things 
are, may plainly appear from the example even of 
our own armies, all which have their Corporals, 
Drums, and Colours, though none of them do their 
duty. As to Corporals, if they would anfwer the 
end for which they were firft appointed, every one 
of them fliould have his particular men under him, 
ihould lodge with them» fliould charge with them, 
and always be in the fame rank : for then they 
might keep them fo regular and compact in their 
feveral ftations, that itwould be almoft impoffible 
for any enemy to break or diforder them ; and if 
that fliould ever happen, they might prefently be 
tallied : but in thefe times they are employed in 
other purpofes of a different nature, and do nothing 
as they ought to do, though their pay is confider- 
able. it is the fandie with regard to Colours, which 
are ftill continued, rather to make a fine fhew, than 
for any other ufe that is made of them. Whereas 
the Ancients availed themfelves of iheni as guides 
and direflions in cafe of diforder : for as foon as 
the Colours were fixed, every man knew his poft, 
and immediately returned to it. They likewifc 
knew how aad when to move, and when to halt, 
by the oiotion or halting of the Colours : and there- 
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fore it is neceilary there (houldj^be m^ny ^^i^ 
rent Corps in an army, and that ev^ry Corps (boul4 
haye icsi parcicplar Enfign^ and nnar^s pf.diilindiòn; 
for then it will know what it ha$ to do, and a^ 
with fpirit. The Soldiers thcp are to Qhfcrve^ thp 
rpotion of th^ir Epfign^, and the Epfign^ the bea^ 
pf the Drum; for that, wh^n rightly managed, is* ^ 
|iire£bion to the whole army, which is to a£t ana 
move in a pertain fneafure and pace, according t<^ ^» 
Its diflfefent foupds, that fo it may l^now hoyv t^ 
|ceep due time and prder. For this purpofe, thf. 
iVnciems haf^ their pipes and fifes, and other forts q^ 
pilicary mufic, pcvk&ly adapted tp different occar 
iions : and as a man that is dancing, and keeps 
time ^ with the ipufic, cannot make a falfeftepi 

gan army that propijrly obfervcs thp beat of its 
rums cannot cafily be difordered. T\^c Ancients. 
|therefor^, ufed to vary the founds and notes of theij: 
niilitary mufic according p the opcafion, and as they 
Wanted either to excite, Of abate^ or copfirm t^<^ 
ardour of tl^eir Soldiers : and ai their tpnes ao4 
inarches were different, they gave them difFerenc . 
pames : the Doric was calculated to infpire me^ 
witl^ refolutipn and firmners ; the Phrygian excit^ 
martial ardour, or Taither fury : for Alexander thf 
Great (as \% is (aid) being at dinner one day, a)34 
Isearing a Phrygian march founded, was fo traof^ 
ported with it, that he leaped up from the tab^ 
iind drew his fword, as if he had b^en going t^ 
pbarge' an jsnemv. It would be very ufeful then, 
^ither to revive thcfe meafurcs, or invent rie w onc| 
fox fuch purpofes; but if chat cannot be done, ^holi? 
^t leail mould |>dt be negledled or laid afide^ whic^ 
teach Soldiers to obey cohimand ; and thefe may 
pe varied and adapted in fuch a mannef, that by 
frequent ufe and e^ercife, they may jcarn to diftin- 
guilh them, and know their fignification : but af 
breftnt our Drums are chiefly employed to make 4 
npifc and parade* ' . x 

Cosimo. 
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0»^Ap. I ihpttld i^ very glad to be informed 
j[tf you havjc ever confidered the matter) how It 
jcomes to pafs that we are fo degenerated, and that 
not only thefe exercifes, but all manner of militarr 
jdtftipline, are now fallen into fucti rtpgk& and dilr 
*|i^ amongft ^9« 

Fabrizio. I wiH give you my opinion of the 
fnatter very freely, Sir. You know then, there have 
ibeenmapy renowned Warriors in EJurope, but few 
^n Africa, and fewer ftill in Afia: the reafon of 
Kvhich is, that the two laft mentioned quarters of 
ffae world have had but one or two Monarchies, and 
ycry few Republics ; aiid that Europe, on the con- 
i:rary« ha$ had feyeral Kingdoms, but more Re« 
publics. JvTow men bccqme great land excellent 
and ihew their abilities accordingly as they are em* 
iploycd and encouraged by their Sovereigns, whe- 
ther they happen to be Kings, Princes, or Re-. 
publics : fo that where there arc are many States, 
there will be many great men ; but where there are 
jfew of the one, jherc will not be many of the other. 
In Afia, there yiert Ninus, Cyrus, Artaxerxes, ML- 
thridates^ and fome few others like them. In Africa 
j(w}|thout' having recourfe to the early times of the 
iincient Egyptians) we read of Maffrnifla, Jugurtha, 
and (ome Carthaginian Commandprs of eminent 
note ; the pumbcr of whom, however, is very fmall 
jkfì comparifon of that which Eurqpe has produced : 
for in this quarter of the world, there have been 
numbers of great men thaf we know of, and many^ 
more 'Without doubt, whofe memories arc now ex- 
tinguilhe^ by the malevolence of time : bccaufe 
jcvery Sfate being obliged to cherifli ^nd encourage 
fnen pf merit and abilities, cither' out of neccflity 
pr for other reafons, where there are many different 
States, there nauft of courfe be many great men. 
^CiZf on the contrary, has not produced many ex- 
traordinary men : bccaufe that quarter of the globe 
peing^ fubje£t in a great meafure to one Monarchy, 
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of fo large an extent that mofl: parts of it languifh 
in continual inadtivity, cannot form any confider* 
able number of men for great and glorious enter* 
prizes. The fame may be faid of Africa ; though 
indeed there have been more able Commanders in 
that Country than in Afia ; which was owrng to 
the Republic of Carthage: for there will always be 
a greater number of fuch men in Republics than 
in Monarchies ; becaufe merit is generally honour- 
jed in the former, but feared in the latter : from 
whence it comes to pafs» that able men are cherifh** 
ed and encouraged in one, but difcountenanced and 
fupprefled in the other. If we confider Europe in 
the next place, we (hall find that it was always full 
of Principalities, Kingdoms, and Republics, which 
lived in perpetual jealoufy of each other, and being 
obliged to keep up good difcipline in their armies, 
were under a neceffity of honouring and cncouragr 
ing military merit. For in Greece, befides the Ma* 
cedonian Monarchy, there were fevcral Republics, 
every one of which produced many great and emi- 
nent men. In Italy, there were the Romans, the 
Samnitcs, the Tufcans, and the Cifalpine Gauls ; 
France, Germany, and Spain abounded with Re? 
publics and Principalities : and if we do not read of 
fo many great men in any of them as amongft the 
Romans, that is owing to the partiality of Hifto- 
irians, who generally follow the ftream of fortune» 
and content themfclves with praifing the Con- 
queror. It is But reafonable however to fuppofe, 
there were a great many illuftrious men amongft 
the Samoites and Tufcans, as they fupported them- 
felves againft the Romans an hundred and fifty 
years. The fame may be fuppofcd of France and 
Spain : but the merit which moft authors are fo fhy 
of allowing to particular men, they are forward 
enough to celebrate in whole nations, when they 
tell us, with what bravery and refolutipn they exert* 
ed themfclves in defence of their liberties^ Since 
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it is manifeft then, that where there are many 
States there will always be many able men, it is 
certain, that when the number of thofe States is di* 
ininiflied, the number offuch men will likewife de- 
crcafe by degrees, as the effcdt muft ceafe when the 
caufe is taken away. Thus, when the Roman Em- 
pire had fwallowed up all the Kingdoms and Repub^ 
lies in Europe and Africa, and mod of thole in Afia» 
merit and abilities met with no countenance an/ 
where but at Rome : fo that great men began to 
grow fcarcer and fcarcer in Europe, as well as in 
Ada, till at laft, there were hardly any to be found ; 
for as all manner of fpirit and worth was extin- 
guiflied, except amongft the Romans, fo when they 
became corrupt, the whole world in a manner was 
corrupted', and the Scythians poured by fwarms into 
an Empire, which, having extinguifhed the virtue 
jof moft other nations, was not able to prefijrve its 
own« And though that Empire was afterwards 
ilifmembered by ihofe Barbarians, yet the feveral 
parts into which it was cantoned never recovere(l 
their prilline vigour ; for, in the firft place, it is. 
a very difficult matter, and requires a long courfe 
of time, to revive good order and difcipline when ie 
is, once abolilhed : and in the next, the Chriftiaji 
Religion has wrought fuch a change in the manners 
.and cuftoms of mankind, that they are now no 
Jonger under a neceffity of defending themfelves 
with fuch a degree of obftinacy and defpair as they 
.did in, former times. .. For then, all fuch as were 
vanquiftied in battle, where either put to deach, qr 
jjcarried injto perpetual flavery in the enemy's coun- 
try, where they fpent the^remainder of their lives in 
labour and mifcry. If a town -was taken, it was ei- 
ther demolilhed, or the inhabitants were fl:ripped of 
their goods, dilperfcd all over the world, and re- 
duced to theJaft degree of poverty and wretched- 
nefs : fo that the dread of thefe evils obliged them 
to keep up good difcipline in their armies, and to 
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honour all thofe that excelled in the Art of War. 
But at prefent, tfaefe terrible apprehenGons are m 
a great oieafure diflipated and extinguifhed : for 
after an army is defeated, thofe that fall into the 
hands of the Conqueror are felclop or never put 
to death ; and the terms of their ranfom are made 
fo eafy, that they do not long continue prifoners« 
If a town has changed fides an hundred times, it t% 
not demolifhed, nor are the inhabitants either dif>- 
perfcd or ftrippcd of their poflreiTions : the worft they 
have to fear is being laid under contribution : fo 
that men now no longer care to fubmit to the rigour 
and continual hardmips of military difcipline, to 
ward off evils which they are but little afraid of« 
Befides, the Provinces of Europe are fubjeft to few 
Heads at prefent, in comparifon of what they were 
formerly : all France is under the dominion of one 
King ; all Spain under that of another ; and there 
are not many Principalities or Republics in Italy ; 
fo that the petty States find pro tedion under the 
wings of the ftrong, and thofe that are more power- 
ful are not afraid of utter ruin, even if they ihould 
be conquered, for 'the reafons already given. 

Cosimo. But we have feen many towns fac]ced» 
and fome Kingdoms entirely ruined within thefe laft 
five and twenty years : examples, which ought to 
ferve as warnings to others to provide for their fecu- 
rity by reviving the ancient military difcipline and 
inftitutions. 

Fabrizio. You fay very true : but confider 
what towns thofe were which fuflfered in that man- 
ner, and you will find they were not States, but in- 
ferior members of States : if Tortona was fackcd» 
Milan was not ; Capua fuffered, but Naples efcapr 
ed ; Brefcia and Ravenna felt the lafh of the Con- 
queror, biit Venice and Rome came off with impu- 
nity: fo that thefe examples are not fufficient to 
make a State change its purpofe ; but rather deter- 
inine it u> prefevere in its refolution^ when it fec3. 
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it can at any time redeem itfelf from deftrikStion by 
a ranfom ; for it will not expofe itfelf and its fub«- 
je£bs to the continual fatigues of military difcipline 
and exercifes, when they feem not only unneceflary, 
bat attended with much trouble and inconvenience. 
As for the dependent members which ought to be 
tnoft afFeóted with theie examples» it is not in their 
power to fave themfelves ; and thofe States which 
have already been ruined, fee their error when it 
is too late to corred it, whilfl: others» which have 
not yet fhared the fame fate, take no pains to pre* 
vent it ; chufing to live a lazy indolent life, free 
from trouble and inconvenience, and to rely upon 
fortune rather than th^ir own virtue : for feeing 
there is fo fmall a proportion of virtue now lefc 
amof^ft mankind, that it has but little influence in 
the affairs of the world, and that all things feem t» 
be governed by fortune, they think it better to follow 
-her train, than contend with her for fuperiority. 
To evince the truth of what Ihave faid, if further 
proof is wanting, let us conlider the ftate of Ger*- 
many at prefent, which being full of Principalities 
and Republics, abounds with great and able Com- 
manderà ; and indeed, whatfoever is worthy ionica- 
lion in the military difcipline of thefe times, i& 
owing to thofe States, which being jealous of theic 
neighbours, and abhorring the thoughts of flavery 
(a condition which feems not much dreaded in fooote 
ofiher cotmtries) take all proper means to defend 
th^r liberties, and therefore continiae free and ref- 

pe^htblei' This, I think, may fuffice to fhew the 

caufcs of our degeneracy, and the prefent negleS; of 
military difcipline amongfl: us ; but. I cannot teU 
whether you are of the fame opinion : perhaps wha£ 
1 have faid has either not given you the fatisfaélion 
you wanted, or not been thoroughly underftood, 
and confequently may have left fome doubts upon 
your mind. 

Cosimo* 
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Cosimo. None at all. Sir, I aflbre yoa : on the 
comrary, I perfcdUy comprehend what you have- 
faid, and am very well fatisfied with it; bue beg 
<the favour of you to refumc our fubjedt, and to Ice 
us know in what manner you would difpofe your 
Cavalry in chefe Battalions, what number of them 
you would have, and how they ihould be armed 
and officered. 

Fabrizio. You might think, perhaps, I had 
'forgot that, but I have not ; though I have but lit- 
tle to fay of Cavalry, for two reaTons. In the firft 
^lace, becaufe the main ftrength of an army conQfts 
in its Infantry ; and in the next. Cavalry, even in 
thefe times, are much better difciplined than Infan* 
•try ; and if they are not fuperior, they are equal 
however to the Cavalry of the Ancients. I have 
already (hewn how they ought to be cxercifed ; and 
as to their arms, I would arm both the Gens d'Armes 
and the light horfe as they are armed at prefent : 
but the light horfe fhould moftly confift of Crols- 
bow men, with fome mulkcteers amongft them, 
which, though of little fervice in other rtfpefts, arc 
7et very neceflary to frighten the country pcopfc, 
^nd drive them from pafles, which perhaps they 
may have undertaken to defend : for they are more 
^fraid of one Mulketeer, than of twenty men that 
are armed in any other manner. With regard to 
their number (as I propofed at firft to take a Ro- 
man legion for my model) I fliould think three hun- 
dred good horfe in a Regiment would be fufficientj 
of which an hundred and fifty (hould be Gens 
d'Armes, and the reft light horfe; with a Captain, a 
Corner, fifteen Corporals, and a Drum to each troop : 
every ten Gens d'Armes Ihould have five baggage 
horfes, and every ten light horfemcn, two, which, 
(like thofé- belonging to the Infantry) ftiould carry 
their tents, kettles, horfe-furniture, and other im- 
plements, and utenfils. Do not think this out of 
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compafs, for every one of our Gens d'Armes have 
four horfes allowed them for chat pùrpofe ; but that 
is an abufe; for in Germany they have no other 
horfe than that which they are mounted upon, and 
only one carriage to every twenty for their bag^ 
gage. The Roman heavy- armed horfe had no 
more 5 but the Triarii indeed were always quarter- 
ed near their Cavalry, and obliged to affili them in 
dreffing and taking care of their horfes : an exam«^ 
pie which might eafily be followed in thefe times, 
as I (hall (hew more particularly, when I come to 
fpeak of encampments : for furcly what was former- 
ly done by the Romans, and is (lill praftifed by 
the Germans, may be eflfeAed at prefent, and there- 
ifore thofe that omit or neglefi: thefe things are 
tnuch to be blamed. Thefe Squadrons being raifed 
and enrolled in the fame manner with the reft of 
the Regiment, (hoiild fometin^es be reviewed with 
the other Battalions, when they are aflTcmbled, and 
exercifed in (kirmilhes and (ham-fights with them, 
to make them well acquainted with each othpr, 
and perfed in thofe ex^rcifes. So much for this 
head. Let us now proceed to draw up an army in 
fuch an order of battle, as is moft likely to enfure 
us a viftory, when we come to engage an enemy i 
for this is the end for which all armies are raifed, 
aiid that fo much care and pains are to be taken if) 
difciplining them, . 
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Cosimo. OINCE we arc going to vary the 
l3l Subjcft, I beg kave to refigo mf 
Office of InteriDgaCbr in this converfation v ror» asr 
I hate prefumptioii in others, I would not willingly 
feem guilty of it myfelf, I therefore lay down the 
Diftatorfhip, and give up my authority to any other 
perfon in company» that will pleafe to accept of it.' 
. Zanobi. It would have been very grateful to us: 
all, if you would have continued in that office; but 
fince you decline it, be pleafed at Teaft to fay, which 
of us 70U depute to fucceed you in it. 

Cosimo. I defire to leave that to Signor Fa- 
brizio. 

Fabriss^io, I freely accept it: and think we 

ihould 
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Ihould follow the example of the Venetians, who 
always appoint the youngcft to fpeak firft in their 
Councils and Aflemblies; efpecially as the art of 
fpeaking well is properly the txcrcife of youth, and 
therefore we may Aippofe young men the beft qua- 
lified to talk of the leverai duties and exercifes of 
war, as well as the fitted to put them in execution. 

Cosimo. The lot then falls upon you, Luigi 2. 
and as I myfclf am much pleafcd with my Suc- 
ceflbr, 1 make no doubt but he will be equally 
agreeable to you all. Let us lofc no more time 
however, biit return to our Subjcd. 

J^ABRizio. I know very well, that in order to 
IJhéw how an army ought to be drawn up in order 
of battle, it would be neceflary to defcribe the me- 
thod in which the Greeks and Romans formed 
their troops for that purpofe : but as this is done 
at large by ancient Hiftorians, I refer you to them, 
aftd omitting feveral other particulars, (hall fpeak 
only of fuch as arc abfoliitely neceflary to be adopt- 
ed by thofe that would improve our prefent Syftem 
of military difcipline : for which purpofe, 1 will 
Ihew you at the fame time, hovv an army ought 
to be formed in order of battle at prefent, how it is 
to be cxercifed in fham fights, and in what man- 
ner to behave in real engagement?. The greateft 
error then that a Gencralcan be guilty of in draw- 
ing up an army for battle, is to give it but one 
front : becaufe in fo doing, he commits himfelf 
and his fortune entirely to the event of^the firft 
conflidl : and this is the effed of having loft the 
method, obferved by the Ancients, of receiving 
one line into another :. for without thaj, thofe in the 
front can neither be fupported nur relieved in the 
time ofaftion ; both which, were effeftuaJly per- 
formed by the Romans. ^ Now to point out ihe 
method by which thefc things were cfiedcd, I muft 
tell you that .they divided their Legion into the 
Haftati, the Pfincip:S, and Triarii-, the, firft were 
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placed in the front or firft line of the army in thick 
9nd clofe array; the Principes in thefecond line, but 
in loofer order ; and the Triarii in the third, with 
ftill larger intervals betwixt the men in their ranks, 
into which they could adnnit both the Principes and 
Haftati upon occafion. Belides thefe, they bad their 
Slingers, Bow-nien, and other light-armed Spjdiers, 
who were not incorporated with thefe ranks, but 
poftcd on the right and left betwhct the Cavalry and 
Infantry in the front. Thefe light-armed forces 
ufed to begin the èngagment, and if they made any 
impreffion upon the enemy (which fcldom happen- 
ed) they purfued their advantage : but if they were 
driven back, they retreated either along the flanks 
of the army, or through certain intervals of it left 
open for that purpofe, to cover the Suttlers and 
Servants, and other unarmed people that followed 
the camp. After this, the Haftati advanced againft 
thfe enemy, and if they were repulfed, they retreat- 
ed leifurely into the fpaces left for them amongfl: 
the Principes, and again advanced with them to 
renew the battle : but if thisr line alfo was over- 
powered, it fell back into the Triarii, and all three, 
being thus joined tpgether,. made their third attack 
with greater vigour and ftrength than ever 5 and 
if that mifcarried, the day was loft, becaufe they had 
no other refource or means of relief left*. The 
Cavalry were ftationed on each fiele of the Infantry, 
in the form of two wings, and fometimes engaged 
the enemy'is Cavalry, and fometimes fupported their 
own Infantry, as occafion required. This method 
of renewing the attack three fcveral times, with a 
continual increafe of ftrength and vigour, can hard- 
ly be withftood, except either your fortune be very 
bad indeed, or the refolution of the enemy much 
greater than that of your own forces./— —The 
Greeks were ftrangers to this method of renewing 
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kbe front of thck Phalanxes; and ibough chey were 
very wcH officered, and confifted of many ranks, 
yet they made but one body, or father one froat. 
To relieve cateh other, oneraak did not retire into 
another (as the Romans did) bi^C one fingle titlain 
advanced into. another's place when it wa& vacant; 
which was efFcéted in this manrter. When tlieir 
Phalanx was drawn up in files (which we will 
fuppofe to confift of fifty men a-piece) with its 
fVont towards the eneofiy, all the fix firft ranks mjghc 
lengage at once : for their lances (which they call- 
ed Sariffa) were fo long, that thole of the Gxch v^\t 
i'eached over the (houlders of the men in the firft. 
In the time of aftion therefore, if any man in the 
firft rank was either killed or difabled, the man 
that was next behind him in the fecond rank prefent- 
ly fteppcd into his place -, the perfoa immediatcjly 
behind him in the third rank filled thè vacancy in 
the fecond, and fo on ; the ranks in the rear conti- 
nually filling up the de^cienci^s of thofe in the 
front : fo that all the ranks were tonftantly kept 
full and , entire^ except the rearmoft, which was 
exhaufted at laft, becaufe there was no other to rein-» 
force it. Thcfe Phalanxes therefore might be wafted 
away and annihilated by degrees, but feldom could 
be broken ; as the clofe order and grofihefsof their 
body made them in a manner impenetrable.-^ — ^ 
The Romans at firft formed their Legions in this - 
manner, in imitation of the Grecian l^alanx : but ^ 
growing out of conceit with it at laft, tKcy divided 
them into more corps^ as Cohorts and Manipuli^ or 
Companies} being convinced that fuch bodies have 
moft life and vigour in them, as have the moft 
Officers to animate and inform them, and are di- 
vided in fuch a manner that each divifion can aft 
feparately and fupport itfclf. The Swifs Regiments 
at prcfenr, are likcwife formed upon the model of 
the ancient Phalanxes, and follow their method both 
in clofenefs of order and relieving t%err ranks : and 
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when they come to engage, they are placed on the 
flanks of each other, but not in a paraHr) fiqe. 
They have no method of receiving the firft into the 
fecond, if it Ihould be repulfed ; but in order to 
relieve each other, they place one Regiment in the 
front, another a little behind it on the right ; fo 
that if the firft is hard prefled, the fecond may 
advance to its afiiftance : a third is placed behind 
both thefe, and on the right too, at the diftance of 
a muiket-(hot *, that fo, if the other two (hould be 
driven back, it may advance to relieve them, and ail 
of them have fufficient room either to retreat or 
advance without falling foul upon one another ; 
becaufe great bodies cannot be received into each 
other like little ones ; and therefore the little 
diftinft corps, of which the Roman Legions were 
compoied, are the moft proper both to receive and 
relieve each other : and that the method obferved 
by the Swifs is not fo good as that which was 
taken by the ancient Romans, appears very plainly 
from the Succefs of the Roman Legions, which 
always got the better of the Grecian Phalanxes 
whenever they happened to engage them j becaufe 
both their arms and armour, and their way of receiv- 
ing one rank into another, were much better than 
the arms and difcipline, and clofe order, of the 
Phalanx.— —Now, in order to form an army upon 
the model of both, I would make, the Grecian 
Phalanx my pattern in fome refpefts, and the Ro- 
man Legion in others: and therefore, as I told you 
before, I would have two thoufand Pikemen in my 
Regiment, armed after the manner of the Macedo- 
nian Phalanx, and three thoufand men with Swords 
and Targets like the Roman Legion. I have dt^ 
vided my Regiment into ten Battalions, as the Ro- 
mans did their Legion into ten Cohorts : like them 
too, I have appointed Vclites to b?gin the Battle : 
and as I have retained the arms of both Nations, I 
would likewife in fome meafure imitate the order 

and 
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and difclplioe of each : for which reafon I have 
taken care that the five firft ranks of every Battalion 
ihould confili of Pikemen, and the reft of Target- 
men ; fhat fo it might be enabled not only to fuf- 
tain the (hock of the enemy's Cavalry in the front, 
but tQ make an im predion upon their Infantry, and 
to ppen it in fqch a manner to the right and left 
th^t the Targctmen may come in to complete the 
vifiory. iHoff if you confider this method, and 
the nature of thefe arnns, you will find how well 
they ar/s calculated for that purpofe < becaufe the 
pikes are of admirable feryice againft horfe, and 
amongfl: Infantry they do no fmall execution before 
they come to fight hand to hai^d : for after that, 
they sire of no ufe at all : upon which account, the 
Swifs place one rank of Halberdiers behind every 
three ranks of Pikemen, to give them room to make 
juie of their pikes ; but that room is not fufficienr. 
Placing our Pikemen then in the front, and the 
Targetmei} behind them, they ferve both to fuftain 
the enemy's horfi?^ aqd oppn ai^ diforder their foot : 
but after the battle is joined, apd they become ufe- 
lefs, the Targetmen advance with their Swords, 
which are weapons that, may be managed in the 
/clofeft fight. 

Luigi. We are impatient to hear how you would 
draw up an army, thus armed and appointed, in 
order, of battle. 

Fabrizio. I was juft going to do it. You 
mud know then, that a Confular army amongfl the 
, Roinans did not exceed two Legions ; that is to 
fay, about eleven thoufand foot, and fix hundred 
borie; but they were compofed wholly of their 
own Citizens. Bjefides thefe, they were furnifhcd 
with as many more of both fort$ by their friends 
and allies, which they divided into two bodies, call- 
ed the right and left wing,. and ftationed them on 
each flank of their Main battle ; but they never 
fpfiered the number of thefe auxiliaries to furpafs 
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that oif their Legions 5 though there was generaUf 
a larger proportion of Cayalry amongft them tbaa 
in their own forces. With fuch an army, coafift- 
jpg of about twenty-two thoufand foot, and two 
thoufand good horfe, a Conful went upon moft ex- 
peditions : but when the ^nemy w^s very formid- 
able, they fent out two Confuls with two fud^ 

firmies united, r ^You muft know-likewife, that 

ip the three principal operations of an army, viz. 
upon a March, in an Encampment, and in Bat- 
tle, they corfftantly potted their Legions in the 
(:cntcr, rightly judging that the forces in whicli 
they repofcd the greateft confidence fbould alway$ 
be compact and united ; as I (hall (hew you when 
I come to fpeak mor^ particularly and diftinókly of 
fhefe three operations. But tbefe auxiliary Infantry 1, 
by their union and daily converfation with the le- 
gionary Infantry, foon became as ferviceable as they 
were : for they were exercifcd and difciplined in the 
fame manner, and formed in the fame order before 
an engagement : fo that when we know liow the 
Romans drew up one Legion for that purpofe, we 
Jcnow in what manner they drew up a whole army : 
and ^rf I faid they formed their Legion in three 
lines, in fuch ^manner that one line might receive 
another, I have confequently told you how they 
drew up their whole army in the day of battle. 

To form an army then in order of battle after 
the manner of the Romans, as they had two Le- 
gions, I will take two Regiments ; by the arrange- 
ment of which, you may f^se how a whole army is to 
be drawn qp : for if you would add any more, there 
is nothing further to be done but cither to mul- 
tiply or enlarge the ranks. It will be needlefs, I 
fuppofe, to put you in mind of how many foot Zt 
Regiment confifts^ that there are ten Battalions iii 
it, what fort of arms ^nd armour they have, how 
inany Companies there are, and what Officers in 
each, what number of Vclitcs and Pikemen both 
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ordinary and extraordinary, how many Targctxncn, 
&CC. for wb^n I {poke of chefe things a little while 
ago, I defired you to take particular notice of them, 
and to remember them as abfolutely neceffary co 
give you a clear idea of the whole arrangement : 
and therefore, witbout any repetition of that kind, 
I fhall proceed to drawjupmyarmy. For this purpofe, 
I would place the tea Battalions of one Regiment 
on the left, and the ten of the other on the right. 
Thofe on the left are to be formed in this manner, 

« Pqft five Battalions on the flank of each other 

in the front, with an interval of jelght feet betwixt 
every one of thein ; and let the fpace which they 
occupy be two hundred and eighty- two feet in 
bre^ath, and eighty in depth. In the rear of thcfe 
five I would place three others, at the diftance of 
eighty, feet, one of which ihould be in a right line 
with the Battalion that is on the left flank of thofc 
in the front ; the fecond with that on the right 
flank ; and the third with that in the center : fo' 
that i;hefe three v/ill take up as much ground 
both in breadth and depth as the other five : but 
though the fpace betwixt every one of thofe five 
is but eight feet, I would have the fpace betwixt 
thefe three to be fixty-fix. In the rear of thefc I 
would pofl: the two remaining Battalions at the 
diftance of eighty feet, one of them in a right line 
with that on the left of the three lafl: mentioned, 
and the, other with that onihe right -, with an in- 
terval betwixt one and the other of ninety-two feet. 
The ground therefore which all thcf^ Battalions, 
thus formed^ take up, will be two hundred and 
eighty-two feet in breadth, and four hundred in 
depth. The Pikcmen extraordinary I would range 
along the left flank of thefe Battalions at the dif- 
tance of forty feet, and I would make an hundred 
and forty ranks of them of feven men in every rank: 
to that they would cover the whole left flank of the* 
Battalions draw pp in the manner I have defcribed, 
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and there would be forty ranks remaining to guar^ 
the baggage, Suttlers, and other unarmed people 
who follow the camp in the rear of the army, after 
porting the Captains and Corporals in their proper 
places. Of the three Lieutenant Colonels belonging 
to them, I would place one at the front, another iq 
the center, and another in the rear. But to returq 
to the front of the army ; next to the Pikemen 
extraordinary,* I would place the five hundred 
Velites extraordinary, and allow them to take up a 
fpace of eighty feet. Next to them on the left, I 
would place my Gens d'Armes, and allow them 
a fpace of four hundred and fifty feet : and next 
to them, my light horfe, whom 1 would allow the 
lame fpace. The ordinary Velites I would leave 
with their refpeftive Battalions in their proper 
places, (that is, in the intervals betwixt one Batta- 
lion and another) to be attendants as it were upon, 
them -, unlefs I fhould think fit to put them under 
the cover of the Pikemen extraordinary ; which I 
would do fon.etimes, and fometimes I would not, 
according as it was mod for my advantage. The 
Colonel of the Regiment, with his Colours and 
Drum, I woul J place either in the center of that 
fpace which is 4efc betwixt the firft and fecond lines 
of the Battalions, or in the front of them, or in the 
interval betwixt the laft of the firft five and the 
Pikemen extraordinary, as I law moft convenient 5 
with fixty, or at lea ft thirty picked men about himi, 
who., fhould not only carry his orders properly and 
diftinclly to the difiVrent parts of the army, but 
be able to repel the enemy if he fliould be attack- 
ed. In this manner I would form the Regiment 

pn the lefr, which would be juft one half of the 
army, and will occupy a fpace of five hundred and 
feventy-two feet in breadth; and four hundred in 
depth, excluGve of the fpace taken up by the forty 
ranks of Pikemen extraordinafy that are to guard 
the baggage, &c. in the rear, 'which will be two 
' ' ■■ ■ ' hundred. 
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hundred feet. The other Regiment 1 would draw 
up in the fame manner on the right of this, with' an 
interval betwixt them pf fixty feet : ^nd at the head 
of this interval I would place fonjc pieces of Artil- 
lery, behind which, the General of the army fhould 
take poft with his Standard and Drum, and two 
hundred picked men at leaft, moft of them on foot; 
of whom there ihould be ten or more fit to carry any 
orders ; and he himf^^lf fhould be mounted and 
armed in fuch a manner that he might command 
cither on horfeback or on foot, as ocqafion required. 
As for Artillery, ten fifty pounders would be fuffi- 
cient tor the reduftion of ^ town ; and I would 
make ufe of them rather to defend my Camp than 
in a field engagement ; for my field pieces Aiould 
be ten or fifteen pounders, and thefe I would place 
along the front of the whole army, except the 
ground was fqch that I could place theni conve- 
niently and fafely in the flanks where the enemy 
could not come at them. This method of drawing 
up an army may anfwer the end both of the Grecian 
Phalanx and the Roman Legion : for you have the 
Pikemen in the front, and all the reft of the Infan^ 
try are fo formed in their proper ranks, that either 
in charging an enemy, or fuftaining the charge, 
they may (like the Phalanx) recruit their front 
ranks out of thofe in the rear. On the other hand, 
if they arc fo hard pufhed that they are obliged to 
give way, they may retreat into the intervals of 
the fecond line, and advance again in conjunétion 
with it to face the enemy : and if they are repulfcd 
the fecond time, they may retire into the fpaces 
betwixt the Battalions in the third line, and renew 
the battle with ftill greater vigour': fo that, accord- 
ing to this method, you may reinforce your ranks 
cither in the Grecian or the Roman manner. As 
to the ftrength of fuch an army, no Body can be 
rnore compatì: : for each wing is perfedlly well for- 
tified in every part, both with officers and private 

^ men 
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men gr^pcfly ^fXùtd^ ^d apppioted in fuch a num- 
ber, chat if there is any apparent weaknefs in it, it 
puft be in ti\e rear where the carriages and S\xt^ 
ftlcrs, &c. are Rationed ; and even thok are covered 
by the Pifceraen extraordinary. Being To well for- 
jtified therefore on siil fides, an enemy cai^not attacif 
ÌC any where but it wiU be ready to receive him : 
for the rear i« in no danger ; becaufe if the enemy 
be fo ftroqg that he is able to actaclc you on every 
fide at once, it mui}: be madnefs in you to take th^ 
field againft h'im. But fupppfing he Aould be fv»- 
perior to you in number by one third, and his army 
^s well armed and drawn up as your own ; if he 
^weakens it in order to attack you in feveral parts 
^t the fame time, and ypu happen to break in 
upon him in any one, the day is your own. As 
to Cavalry, you have nothing to apprehend from 
them ; for the Pikcmen which environ you on all 
iides will fufficlently fecure you againft their fury, 
even though yoyr Awn (hould be rcpulfed. Your 
ofBcens are fo cOAVCniently pofted, th^t they may 
(do their duty with caie ; and the fpaces betwixe 
one Battalion and another, and betwixt .every rank, 
not only ferve to receive each other upon occafion, 
but give the officers fufficient roqm to go back- 
:^ards and forwfrds .with orders frpm the General. 
Now as I told ypu before, that the Romans had 
abput twenty-four thp.ufand men in their armies, i 
woyld have our array confift of the fame number : 
jind as their auxiliaries learnt their difcipline and 
order from their Leeions, I would have our auxi- 
Jiaries like wife formed upon the mpdel of our Regi- 
ments. Thefe things may cafily be effedled by a 
Jittle praftice : for in adding two other Regiments 
to the army, or the fanie number of men that it 
confifts of (let it be what it will) you have nothing 
to ^do but to double your ranks by placing twenty 
battalions on the left, inftead of ten, and as many 
fnore on the right; or to extend o^'contradl them, 

/ ' ' according 
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according to the ^ nature of xbe ground, and the 
pofture of the enemy. 

Luigi. I perfedly underftand you, Sir. Me- 
thinks I fee your army drawn up for battle. I am 
impatient to have it begin. For Heaven's Sake 
^o not turn Fabius ^aximus upon us ; if I do, I 
am afraid I {hall be tempted to abufe you as the 
RoQians did that great man. 

Fabrizio. I am ready. The fignal is given. 
Do not you hear our Artillery ? It has fired and 
^one but little execution amongft the enemy. The 
Yelites extraordinary and light horfe have fet up a 
great (bout and begun the attack with the utmoft 
fury. The enemy's Artillery has made one dif- 
charge \ and being ilUpointed, their balls have gone 
over the heads of our Infantry without doing theoi 
any hurt : but to prevent it firing a fecond time, 
pur Yelites and light horfe endeavour to make 
themfelves mafters of it : a Body of the enemy poft 
themfelyes before it *, fo that the Artillery on both 
jides is become ufelefs. See with what courage and 
dexterity our men charge them : the expertnefs 
fhey have acquire^ by long exercife and dlfcipline, 
«infpires them with confidence: the Battalions move 
forward in regular pace and good order, with the 
Gens d'Armes on their flanks to attack the enemy : 
our Artillery draws ofif through the fpace that was 
left vacant by the Yelites to make room for it. See 
how the General encourages his men, and aflures 
them of vidory. Obferve our Yelites and light 
horfe returning, and extending themfelves along 
the flanks of our army, to fee if they can meet with 

any of the enemy's lightrarmed forces there. 

The two armies are now engaged : fee with what 
firmnefs and filence our men receive the charge : 
do not you hear the General giving his orders to 
%he Gens d'Armes to maintain their ground, and 
not to advance upon the enemy, nor defert the In- 
fantry upon any account whatfoeyer ? You fee a 
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party of our light horfe have now detached rhem- 
felvcs to charge a Body of the cncmy'a Muflceteers 
«that were coming to take us in flank ; and bovv 
the enemy's Cavalry are advancing to fupport them : 
but the Mufketeers, to avoid being entangled bet* 
Viixt them, are retiring to their own ^rmy. See 
with what refolution and dexterity our ordinar/ 
Pikemen handle their weapons ; but the Infantry oq 
^ach fide are now come fo clofe together that our 
Pikemen can no longer make any ufe of their pikes ; 
and therefore, according to their ufual difcipline, 
they retreat by degrees till they are received by the 
Targetmen. You fee how a large Body of the ene? 
xny's Gens d'Armes have in the mean time difor- 
dercd our Gens d'Armes on the left, who retire (as 
they had learnt before) into the Pikemen extraordir 
nary, and being fupported by them, not only 
make head againit the enemy again» but repulfe 
them with great flaughten Now the ordinary 
Pikemen of the firft Battalions have retreated 
amongft the Targetmen ; they leave them to main* 
tain the battle, and behold what havock they make 
. amongft the enemy ; with ^hat confidence and fe- 
curity they prefs upon them i fee how clofe they are 
engaged with them, they hardly have room to ma- 
nage their Swords. The enemy are embarrafled 
. and falling into confufion : their pikes are top 
long to do any further execution, and their fwords 
are of no fervice againft men that are fo well fecured 
by their armour. What ^ carnage I what a num- 
ber of wounded men ! They begin tq run away. 
See, they are flying on the right and on the left. 
The battle is over; we have gained a glorious. vic- 
tory. -It might have been more complete how- 
ever, if we had exerted our whole ftrength» Bnt 
you fee we were under no ncceflSty of employing 
either our fecond or third line, as the firft was fuffi- 
cient to do the bufinefs : fo that 1 have nothing 
more to add upon this opcafìon ^ except it be |o 
6 anfwer 
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anfVer any objedion or doubt you may have to 
propofc. 

Luigi. You have carried every thing before 
you with fuch amazing rapidity, that I cannot well 
tell whether I ought to (tart any objeftion or not. 
With fubmiflion however to your fuperiorjudgoienr, 
I will make bold to afk you a queftion or two. Be 
fo good therefore to tell me, in the firft place, why 
you would fufFer your Artillery to fire no more than 
once : and why you ordered it to be drawn off fo 
foon, without making any fort of ufe of it after«- 
wards. In the next place, you managed that of the 
enemy juft as you pleafed, and had it pointed fo ill» 
that it could do no execution : which indeed I fup- 
pofe may be the cafe fometimes 5 but if it (hould 
happen (as I believe it often does) that the (hoc 
fhould take place, what remedy would you prefcribe? 
And (ince I have mentioned artillery, I will here 
propofe all that I have to fay upon that fubje<5ii^ 
that fo we may have no occa(ion to return to it here- 
after. I have heard many people laugh at the 
'arms and armour, and milirary difcipHne, of the 
Ancients, and fay they would be of little or no fer- 
vice at all now, fince the invenfion of Artillery, 
which would breaik all their ranks, and beat their 
armour to pieces : fo that it would be folly to draw 
up a body of forces in fuch order as cannot be main- 
. tained, and undergo the fatigue of carrying armour, 
which can be no means fecure them. 

Fabrizio. Your objeftions are of fevcral kinds; 
and therefore you muft have patience if you expeft 
a particular anfwer to them aiK It is true our 
artillery made but one difcharge, and 1 was in fome 
doubt whether I (hould fuffer even that; begaufe it 
is of more importance to keep one's felf from be- 
ing hurt, than to annoy the enemy. Now in or- 
der to fecure yourfclf from Artillery, you muft 
cither keep out of the reach of its (hot, or place 
yourfclf behind a wall, or a bank, or fome fence of 

that 
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that kind ; there is no other cover that I know of» 
and that muft be very ftrong. But when an army is 
drawn up in order to engage^ it cannot fkulk behind 
a wall or a bank^ nor yet keep at fuch a diftanee as 
not to be annoyed by the enemy's Artillery. Since 
there is no method then to {belter one's felf froni k^ 
the General muil have reeourfe to fuch meanà is 
wiH expofe him and his men to the ìeaft danger ; 
for which purpofe, the beft, and indeed the only 
Way, is to make them ffr Ives mafters of it, if pofiible^ 
and as foon as they can. To do this, it is neceflary 
that a body of your menihould march up, and rufli 
fuddenly upon it ; but not in clofe order : becaufe 
the fuddennefs of the attack will prevent it from fir- 
ing more than once; and when your men are thinly 
drawn up, it cannot do much execution amongfl: 
them. Now a compad body of regular forces is' 
not at all proper for this fervice : fof if it moves 
faft, it muft naturally fail into diforder of itfelf } 
^ and if it extend and weakens its ranks, it will pre- 

fently be broken by the enemy : upon which coii* 
fiderations, I drew up my army in a manner that 
was moft proper for fuch an attempt ; for having 
placed a thoufand Velices in the wings of it, I or- 
dered them to advance, together with the light 
horfe, as foon as our Artillery had fired, tofeize 
upon that of the enemy. This is the reafon why I 
would not fufFer ourown to make a fecond difcharge^ 
left the enemy fhould have time to do the fame, 
as they eafily might have done, and perhaps before 
our Artillery was loaded again, if I had not taken 
thefe means to prevent it. So that the only way te 
make the enemy's Artillery of no fervice, is to 
attack it as foon as po/Tible : for if they defert it, 
it falls into your hands of courfe.; but if they de- 
fend it, they muft place a body of forces before it, 
and then they will not dare to fire it again, becaufe 

their own men muft be the chief fufFercrs by it. • 

Thefe reafons, I think, might be fufHcient of thcm- 

felves, 
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félvcs, witholit quoting any examples to fuppotc 
them : but as antiquity furxiiftics us with iWany, I 

mil give you one or two. When Ventidiu^ had 

rcfolved to come to an engagement with the Par- 
tWans (whofe ftrength gohfiftéd thicfly in their bows 
and arrows) he fuffered them to advance alnfioft to 
the very cntrenchements of his camp before he dttW 
out his army : and this he did, that he might fall 
fuddenly upon them, aind before they could make 
ufe of their arrows. C*far tell us, that in a battle 
with the Gauls, they made fo fuddeniiid furious 
an attack upon him, that his men had not time to 
throw their dans at the enemy, as' the Romans 
always ufed to do. Now frotn théfe inftanccs, wc 
fee, that in order to fccufe an afrny in the field from 
the cfFeds of any weapons or engines that annoy 
them at a diftance, there is no other way, but to 
march up to them as faft as poflible, and get pof- 
fcflion of them, if you can, or at leaft to prevent 
their efFedts. Befides all théfe, I had ftill another 
reafon which determined me to fire my Artillery no 
more than once: perhaps it may feend trifling to 
you ; but with me it has much weight. There i^ 
. nothing that occafions greater confufion and embar- 
raffment amongft a body of men, than to have their 
fight dazzled or obftrufted : a circumftance which ' 
has been the ruin of many gallant armieé that have 
been blinded either by the fun or clouds of duft : 
and what can contribute more to that than the 
fmoke of Artillei-y f It would be more prudent 
therefore to fct the enemy blind themfclves, than to 
go blindfold yourfelf to feek them : for which rea- 
fon, I would either not make any ufe of Artillery at 
all, or' if I did (to avoid cenfure now great guns 
are in fuch credit) I would plant it in the flanks of 
my army ; that fo when it was fired, the fmoke 
might not blind the men irt my front, where I 
would have the flower of my army. The effeóls of 
that may be feen from the conduft of Epaminondas, 
8 whp 
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who going CO engage the enemy» caufed all his light 
horfe to trot backwards and forwards a great pace 
in the front of their army, which raifed fuch a duft 
that it threw them into diforder, and gave him an 

cafy viftory over them. As for my feeming to 

have pointed the enemy's Artillery as I pleafed, and 
made the (hot fly over the heads of our Infantry ; I 
anfwer, that it much oftener happens fo than other- 
wife : for Infantry (lands fo low, and it is fo nice 
:èl matter to manage heavy pieces of cannon well, 
that if you either elevate or lower them ever fo lit- 
tle too much, in one cafe the balls Will fly quite over 
their heads, and in the other, they (trike into the 
earth, and never come near them : the leaft ine- 
quality of ground likewife is a great prefervation to 
them ; for any little bank or brake betwixt themi 
and the Artillery, ferves either to intercept the (hot, 
or divert their direélion. And as to Cavalry, efpe- 
cially Gens d'Armes (becaufe they are drawn up in 
a clofer order^ and (land fo much higher than light 
horfe, that they are more expofed to danger) they 
may continue in the rear of the army till the Artil- 
lery has fired. It is certain that (mall pieces of" 
Cannon and mu(ket-(hot, do more execution than 
heavy Artillery ; againft which, the bcft remedy is 
to make a refolute attack upon it as foon as podi- 
ble : and if you lofe fome of your men in it, (wHicb 
mufl; always be the cafe) furely a partial lofs is tiòx 
fo bad as a total defeat. The Swifs are worthy o^ 
imitation in this refpedt: foV they never decline an^ i 

engagement out of fear of Artillery ; but always 
puni(h thofe with death who offer to (lir out of their 
ranks, or (hew the leaft flgn of being frighted at it, 
I caufed my Artillery therefore to be drawn off as 
foon as it had been difcharged, in order to make 
room for the Battalions to advance ; and made no I 

further mention of it, as a thing of no confcquence 

after the two armies had joined battle. You fay | 

l^ikewife, that many people laugh at the arms andar- | 

mour,' I 
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tnour, and military difcipline of the Ancients, as 
good for nothing fmcc tnc Invention of Artillery i 
tronfi whence one would be apt to imagine the Mo« 
derns had made effeétual provifipn againft it. if fo, 
I (hould be glad to hear what that provifion is ; foi* 
I confefs I know of none, nor do I think it poSible 
to make any, but what I have already mentioned* 
Why do our Infantry at prefcnt wear corflets ? and 
why are our Gens d*Armcs covered with armour 
from head to foot ? If they defpifc this manner of 
arming among the Ancients, as of no fervice 
againft Artillery, whey do they continue to ufe ic 
themfelves ? 1 could likewife wifii to be informed^ ' 
why the Swifs, (like the ancients) form their Regi- 
ments of fix or eight thoufand foot, drawn up in 
clofe order *, and for what reafon all other nations 
have began to imitate them ; fince that method 
cxpofes their armies to no lefs danger, (with regard 
to Artillery) than many other inftitutions chat were 
' in vogue amongfl: the Ancients, but are neglcfted 
and laid afide at prefent ? Thefe are queilionsj 
which I fancy the people whom you mention cannot 
eafily anfwcr ; but if you would propofc them to 
Soldiers of judgment and experience, they would 
tell you^ that they arm themfelves in that manner^ 
not becaufe they think fuch armour will effediùally 
fecure them againft Cannon balls, but becaufe ic 
will defend them againft crofs-bows, pikes, fwordp, 
^ and many other offcnfive weapons, which an enemy 
y niay make ufe of. They will tell you further, that 
^ the clofe order ohferved by the Swifs, is neceff^ry to 
make an impreflion upon the enemy's Infantry, to 
fuftain their Cavalry^ and to prevent themfelves 
from being eafily broken : fo that we fee SoMiefs 
have many other things to dre^d befides Artillery^ 
againft w{)ich this order, and this fort of arms and 
armour, ferve to fecure them. Hcrtce it follows, 
that the better an army is armed, and the clofer 
and ftronger ic is drawn up, the lefs ic has to fear : 
Vol.. IV, I and 
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and therefore theperfons whofe opinion you alledged 
not long ago, muft either have had very little expe- 
rience, or not have cortfìdered the matter in the 
light they ought to have done. For fincc we find 
that only the pikes and clofe order of the Ancients, 
(ftill in ufe amongft the Swifs) have done fuch won- 
derful fervice^ and contribute (o much to the 
(Irength of our armies at.prefent ; why may we not 
conclude, that the reft of the military Inftituttons 
obferved by the Ancients (but now entirely laid 
afide and negleAed) might be equally ferviceable f 
Befides, as the fury of Artillery does not make us 
afraid of drawing up our Battalions in clofe order, 
like the Swifs ; certainly there can be no other dif- 
pofition contrived that can make usmoreapprehen« 
five of its efFedts, Further, if we are not terrified 
at the enemy's Artillery in laying fiege to a town, 
when it may annoy us with the greateft fecurity, and 
we can neither come at it, nor prevent its efièóts, 
becaufe it is covered by walls \ but muft endeavour 
to difmount it with our own Cannon, which perhaps 
may require much time, and expofe us to a conti- 
nual fire all the while ; why Ihould we fo much fear 
it in the field, where we may prefently either make 
ourfelves mafters of it, or put a ftop to its firing ? 
The invention of Artillery therefore, is no reafon, in 
my opinion, why we (hould not imitate the An- 
cients in their military difcipline and Inftitutions, 
as well as thtrir courage : and if this matter had no€ 
been thoroughly difcufled in a piece lately publilh- 
cd, I would have dwelt longer upon it at prefent : 
but for brevity's fake I refer you to that difcourfc*. 
Luigi. I have read it, and am of opinion upon 
tTie whole, that you have fufficiently (hewn, that 
the bf ft remedy againft Artillery, is to feize upon 
it as foon as you can; that is, in a fi<;ld battle. 
But fuppofe the enemy fliould place it in the flanks 

< "* Set Politic. Dift. book II. chap« xvii* 

of 
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of their army i where it would ftill gall ypu^ and 
yet be fo well fccured, that you could not make your* 
felf matter of it. For in drawing qp your army, yqu 
may remember that you left an interval of eight 
feet betwixt every Battalion, and of forty betwixt 
the Battalions and the Pikemen extraordinary : now 
if the enemy fbould forni their army in the fame 
order, and place their Artillery deep. in thofc inter- 
vals, I (hoùld think it would annoy you very much^ 
without any rifque of being taken, becaufc you 
could not come at it there, 

Fabrizio. Your objection carries much weight 
with it ; and therefore I will endeavgur either to 
take it off, or to find fome remedy in that cafe. I 
told you before, that the Battalions, when engaged 
vfith an enemy, are in conftant motion, and of con- 
fequence muft draw cloferand clofer to each other; 
fo that if you leave bue fmali intervals betwixt theoi 
for the Artillery, they will foon be filled up in fuch 
a manner, that it cannot be of any fervice : but if 
you make them large» in order to avoid that inconve- 
nience, you muil naturally run into a much greater; 
becaufe you then leave room enough for the enemy 
to rulh into them, and not only feize upon your 
Artillery, but throw your whole army intoconfufion.' 
But to make (hort of the matter, I beg leave to tell 
you once for all, that it is impoflible to place your 
Cannon betwixt your Battalions, efpecially fuch asare 
fixed upon carriages : for as they are drawn one 
way, and point another, they muft all be turned 
into a different direftion before they can be fired j 
and to do that, will require fo large a fpace, that 
fifty pieces would diforder any army : fo that they 
muft of neceffity be placed fomewhere out of the 
Battalions ; and then they may be come at in the 
manner I have already prefcribed. Let us fuppofe 
however, that they could be placed within the Bat- 
talions, and that we could hit upon fom& medium, 
which on one hand would prevent the Battalions 

I 2 from 
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from fruftrating the effefts of the Artillery when 
they drew clofer together ; and on the other, not 
leave the intervals betwixt therh fo large, that the 
enemy might pufti into them : I fay, that even then 
a method might be found to elude its force, by 
opening counter- fntcrvals in the enemy's army, to 
let your Ihot pafs through without doing any exe- 
cution. For to fecure your Artillery effeftually, 
perhaps you would place it at the very bottom of 
the intervals betwixt your Battalions; in which 
cafe, (to avoid killing your own men) it muft be 
pointed in fuch a manner, as to throw its (hot di- 
reftly and continually through the interval it is 
planted jn ; and therefore, by opening fuch another 
interval right over-againft it in the enemy's army,, 
they will pafs through it without doing them any 
damage at all : for it is a general rule, always icy 
give way to fuch things as cannot be oppolcd ^ as 
the Ancients ufed to do when they were attacked 
. . by Elephants and armed Chariots.— — ^You feci 
gained a victory with an army formed and appoint- 
ed in the manner Ì recommended ; and I muft beg 
leave to repeat (if what I have already faid be not 
fufficient) that inch an army muft of neceffity 
defeat any other, at the very firft onfct, that is. 
« arrped and drawn up like curs at prefent, which^ 
for the moft part can make but one front, is entirely 
unprovided with Targets, and not only armed in 
fuch a manner, that they cannot defend themfelve» 
againft an enemy that clofes with them, but fo form- 
ed, that if they poft their Battalions flank to flank^ 
they make their lines too thin and feeble ; a'iid if 
they place them in the rear of each other, not hav- 
ing any method of receiving one another, they foon 
fall into confufion, and are eafily broken. And 
though indeed they are divided into three bodies, 
called the Van-guard, the Main- battle, and the 
' Rear-guard j yet this divifion is of no ufe, except 

\ upon a March, or to diftinguifli them in an encamp* 
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mene : for in engagement they are combined» and 
therefore all liable to be defeated at once by the firfU 
Ihock. 

Luioi. I further obferv^d in your late Battle» 
tbat your Cavalry were rcpulfed, and forced to take* 
«cover under the Fikemen extraordinary, by whofe 
affiftance) they not only made head againfl: the ene- 
my « fecon4 time, but repulfed them in dieir turn. 
Now I am perfuaded that Fikemen may fupport Ca- 
valry in a thick and clofe drawn-up body like the 
Swils Regiments : but in your army there are but 
five ranks of Pikennen in the front, and feven on 
the flanks ; fo that I cannot fee how they can keep 
off a body of faorfe. ^ 

Fajjrizio. Though I told you before, that fix 
ranks of Fikemen ' might charge at a time in the 
Macedonian Fhalanx, yet I mud now add, that if 
a Swifs Regiment confided of a thoufand ranks^ no 
more than four or five of them at moft could charge 
^t one : for their Fikes being eighteen f^tt long, 
three feet we may imagine nipfl; be taken up bet- 
wixt one hand and the other : Ìo that the firft rank 
would have but fift^n feet to make ufe of : in the 
fecond, befides the thre^ feeit betwixt the mens 
hands^ as much more muft be taken up by the dif- 
fance betwixt on< rank and another, and then there 
would be but twelve feet of the pike that could be 
of any fervice : the third, for the lame reafons, would 
have but nine feet j the fourth but fix -, and the 
fifth but three ; the other ranks behind could make 
no ufe at all of thcjr pikes, but ferve to recruit and 
fupport the firft five ranks, as we have fliewn before. 
If thchfivc of their ranks could keep off the enemy *s 
Cavalry, why cannot our five do the fame, as they 
Jikcwife have other ranks in their rear to fupport 
them, though they have not pikes like the others? 
And if the ranks of Fikemen extraordinary, which 
are placed upon the flanks of our army, may feem 
f o yog too thin, they may be reduced into a fquare, 
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and pofted on the flanks of the two Battalions in 
the rear -, from which place they may luccoUr ei- 
ther the front or rear, and allift the borfe upon 
'occafion. 

Luigi. Would you always then make ufeof this 
form and order of battle, whenever you are to en- 
gage an enemy ? 

Fabrizio, No. I would always fuit my order 
of battle to the nature of my ground, the quality 
and number of the enemy, as Ifliall (hew you be- 
fore we part. ,But I recommended this order not 
only as the beft, (as it certainly is) but as a rqle to 
direft and alfift you in forming others : for every 
art has its general rules and principles upon which it 
is founded. One thing however, I would have you 
remember, and that is, never to draw up an army 
upon any occaGon in fuch a manner, that the front 
cannot be relieved by the rear : f(jr whoever is 
guilty of that error, prevents the greateft part of 
his army from doing him any fervice at all, an,d 
will never gain a viftory over an enemy that has the 
Icaft degree cither of courage or conduft. 

Luigi. I confefs I have ftill another ojedtion to 
the order in which you difpofed your army. You 
made your front confift of fì ve Battalions, potted on 
the flank of each other : your fecond line of three : 
and your third of two. Now I (hould think it would 
be better to invert that order : for furcly it mufl: be 
more difficult to break that army which is ftronger 
and ftronger the farther you penetrate into it, than 
another that is weaker and weaken 

Fabrizio, If you will pleafe to recolleft that 
the third line in the Roman Legions was compofcd 
of fix hundred Triarii only, and that they were 
placed in the rear, you would drop your objeftion: 
for you fee that, according to that model, I have 
placed but two Battalions in the rear, which yet 
confifts of nine hundred men : fo that if I have 
been guilty of any error in following the example 
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pf the Romans in that refpeft, it is by making my 
rear ftrongcr than they did. Now though the au-; 
thority alone of fuch an example might ferve for a 
fufficient anfwer to your obje(9:ioj), yet I will give 

you my reafons for what 1 have done, The front 

ranks of an army ought always to be thick and corn- 
pad, ts^caufe they are fo ftiftain the firft (hock of the. 
enemy, and have no friends to receive into them : 
for which reafoD, they (hopld be clofc and full of 
men; otherwife they will be loófe and feeble* But 
as the fecond line is to receive the firft into it upon 
occafion before it is to j^ngage, there (hould be large 
intervals left in it for that purpofe ; and therefore 
|t muft not confift of fo many men, as the firft : 
ifor if the number pf them was cither larger, or Jbut 
barely equal, you muft either leave no intervals in 
it, (which would occafion confufion) or if you do, 
it will be longer than the firft, which would be put 
pf proportion, and make ^ ftrange «ippearance. Al. 
to what you (ay of the enemy finding our army 
weaker and weaker the farther they penetrate into 
jt, it is a manifcft error : for they cannot come to 
engage the- fecond line, till it has received the firft 
into it : fo that they will find the fecond line much 
ftronger than the firft was, when they are both 
united, and the third line ftill ftronger than either 
of the other two, becaufc they will then have the 
ftrcngrh of the whole ^rmy to qope with at once : 
and as the third line is to receive more men than 
the fecond, it is neceflfary it fliould have larger in- 
tervals in it, and confequently confift of fewer men 
pf \ts own. 

JLuiGi. I am thoroughly fatisfied in this point. 
But if the five Battalions in the front retire into 
the three that are in the fecond line; and afterwards 
thofe eight into the two that are in the rear, it does 
not feem poifible that the eight Battalions in the 
iccond line, much lefs the ten in the third» can be 
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contained in the fame fpace of ground that the fìrft 
five were. 

Fabrizio. To this I anfwer in the firft place, 
that the fpace of ground is not the fame in that cafe : 
for there were intervals betwixt the firft five, which 
are filled up when they retire into the fecond line, 
and the fecond into the third : there was likewiic 
an interval betwixt the two kegiments, and 
betwixt them and the Pikemcn extraordinary, 
which all together afford them room enough. Be- 
(ides, the Battalions take up different fpaces of 
ground whilft they keep their ranks, and when they . 
are difordered : for in the latter cafe, the men either 
get clofcr together, or extend themfelves. They ex*- 
tend themfelves when they are fo hard prefied, that 
they are going to run away ; and they keep clofer 
together when they are determined to make an 
obftinate refiftance. I might add, that when the 
five ranks of Pikemen in the front have done their 
bufinefs, they retire through the intervals betwixt 
the Battalions, into the rear, to make way for the 
Targetmen to advance upon the enemy; where they 
will be ready for any fcrvice, in which the General 
ihall think fit to employ them: for in the front* 
they could be of no further ufe after the two ar- 
mies were clofe engaged: and thus the fpace allotted 
will be fufiicient to contain the whole army. But 
if it (hould not, the flanks being compofcd of men^ 
^nd not ftone walls, can cafily open and extend 
themfelves in fuch a manner as to make Tootti 
enough. 

Luigi. When the five firft Battalions retire into 
the three in the fecond line, would you have the 
Pikemen extraordinary, whom you place in the 
flanks of your army, ftarid faft in thtrir ranks, and 
form two horns as it were to the army ? or would 
you have them likewife retire with the Battalions ? 
|p the latter cafe^ I cannot imagine whither they 
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are to retire, as they have no Battalions in their 
rear wirh proper intervals to receive them. 

Fabrizio. If the enemy does not attack them at 
the fame tune that the Battalions are forced to retire, 
thofc Pikemen may continue firm in their ftation, 
and take the enemy in the flanks, as they are prefix 
ing upon the Battalions in their retreat : but if they 
are attacked at the fame time (as moft likely they 
will be.) they alfo mv^ft retire -, which they may do 
very well, though they have no battalions in fheir 
rear to receive thrm, by doubling their ranks in a 
right line to the center, and receiving one rank into 
another, in the manner I (hewed you a while ago. 
But to double them in order to retreat, you muft 
obferve a different method from that which I then 
fpoke of: for in that cafe, I told you the firft rank 
mud receive the fecond, the thirth the fourth, and 
fo on : but in this you muft begin in the rear inftead 
of the front, that fo the ranks may retreat, and not 
advance in doubling each ocher.« But to anfwer the 
whole of what may be objeéled to the manjner in 
which I conducted the late battle, 1 muft beg leave 
to tell you again, that I drew it up and caufed it to 
engage, in the firft' place, to fliew you how an army 
ought to be formed in order of battle ; and in the 
next, how it Ihould be excrcifcd. The order, I 
make no doubt, you now perteflly comprehend ; 
and as to the exercife, I fay that the Regiments 
ought to be joined together, arid exercifed in this 
manner as often as poflible; that fo the officers may 
Iparn to poft their Battalions in their proper places : 
for as every private man (hould know his own rank, 
and place in that rank, fo every Lieutenant Colonel 
(hould know where to ftation his Battalion in the 
army, and all of them learn to obey their General, 
*rhey (hould like wife know how to join one Batta- 
lion with another, and to take their refpeftive pods 
ili an inftant : for which purpofe, the Colours of 
^yery Batt^^lion Ihould have their number marked 

upon 
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upon them in fuch a manner as to be vifible to 
every one, noe only to diilinguifb the Battalions from 
one another, bue that the Lieutenant Colonel of 
every Baccalion, and his men, may the more eafily 
know where to find each other. The Regiments 
ought likcwife to be numbered, and their numbers 
marked upou the Colonel's Colours, in order to 
know which Regiment is pofted on the right, and 
which on the left ; what Battalions are placed in 
the firft, fccond, or third line, &c. There (hould 
likewife be regular fteps and gradations to prefer* 
ment in pur army : for inftance, the loweft officer 
ihould be a Corporal, the next above him, a Cap- 
tain of fifty ordinary Velites, the next, a Captain 
of a Company in the Battalions, the next, the Lieq-: , 
tenant Colonel of the tenth Battalion, the next^ 
the Lieutenant Colonel of the ninth, the next, the 
Lieutenant Colonel of the eighfh, and fo on in 
fucceffion, till you come to the Lieutenant Colonel 
of the firft Battalion, who Ihould be next in com- 
mand to the Colonel of the Regiment ; to which 
poll no-body (hould be advanced, till he had pafied 
through all the fubordinate degrees juft now men- 
tioned. But as there are alfo three Lieutenart 
Colonels of the Pikemen extraordinary, and two of 
the extraordinary Velites, I would have them rank 
with the Lieutenant Colonel of the tenth Battalion : 
for I fee no abfurdity in having fix officers of 
equal rank in the fame Regiment, as it may ferve 
to create an emulation amongfl; them, and excite 
every one of them to behave himfclf in fuch a 
manner, as to be thought worthy of being preferred 
to the command of the ninth Battalion* Every one of 
thefe officers then knowing where his Corps is to be 
pofted, the whole army will prcfently be in proper 
order, as foon as the General's ftandard is ereded. 
This is the firft exercife an army (hould be accuftom- 
ed to i that is,, to range itfelf immediately in order 
of battle upon occafion : for which purpofe, it 
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fhouW be drawn up and feparated again, noJC only 
every day, but fevcral tinges in the day. 

Luioi. What oibcr marks of diftinftion would 
you have upon the Colours bcOdes their paniculai: 
number ? 

Fabrizio. The General's Standard fliopld havp 
the arms of his Prince upon it: the others may have 
the fame, with fome variation of the field or co- 
lours, as the Prince ihall think fit: for that is a 
matter of no great moment, provided they are 
. fufiicient to diftinguifli one Corps from another. But- 
let us now pafs on to another fort of exercife, ia 
which an army ought to be very ready and expert ; 
and that is, the learning to move in due pace and 
diftance, and to keep its ranks when it is in motion. 
The third kind of exercife is to teach the men tq 
^St as they fliould do, when they are aftually engag- 
ed with an enemy ; to difcharge the Artillery, to 
draw it off; to caufc tlic Vellrés extraordinary to 
begin the attack, and then to retire ; to make the 
firft line fall back into the fecond, as if it was hard 
prcflcd. and then the fecond into the third ; ^n4 
afterwards to refume their firft Stations ; and to 
ufe them fo frequently to thefe and other fiich things^ 
that every man may know every part of his duty, 
which will foon become eafy and famiJiar to him by 
praftice. The next exercife is to ìnftroói: your men 
in the nature of fignals, and how to aft by beat of 
drum, found of trumpet, or particular motion of 
the Colours : for fuch orders as are given by word 
of mouth, they will eaGly underitand. And as dif- 
ferent notes and founds are of great importance, 
and have various efitfts, I will tell you what fortes 
of military mufic were ufed by the Ancients. The 
Lacedaemonians, as Thucydides informs us, made 
ufe of Flutes in their armies, as the moft proper 
inftrument to make them move regularly and reia- 
lutely, but not with precipitation. The Carthagi- 
nians, for the fame reafon, ufed harps in their firft 
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attack: HalyaCtes, King of Lydia, made ufe of 
both : but Alexander the Great, and the Romans, 
vfed horns and trumpets, which they thought the 
fitteft inftrumcnts to roufe the courage of their men, 
and infpire them with martial ardour. But as we 
have imitated both the Greeks and Romans in arm- 
ing our men, we will alfo borrow our military muiic 
from each of [tbofe nations The General then 
ihould have its trumpets about him, as the pro<^ 
perefl inftruments to animate his army, and fuch as' 
may be heard farther than any other. The Lieute- 
nant Colonels and other officers of the Battalions 
ibould have fmall drums and flutes, not to be play- 
cd upon as they commonly are, but in the fame 
manner that they are founded at great banquets and 
other feftivities. With thcfe trumpets the General 
may prefently make his army underftand when be 
would have it either halt, or advance, or retreat i 
when he would have the Artillery difcharged, and 
the Velites extraordinary move forwards •, and by 
various notes and founds acquaint them with all the 
different manoeuvres he thinks neceflTary to be made: 
which Signals fhould afterwards be repeated by the 
drums : and in this the whole army (hould frequent^ 
ly be exercifed, becaufe it is of the utmoft confe- 
quence. As to the Cavalry, they may have trum- 
pets too, but of a fmaller fize and diflferent founds 
This is all that occurs to my memorv at prefcnt, 
as neceflfary for the forming and exerciung an army. 

Luigi. I have but one queftion more to propofe^ 
and hope it will not tire your patience if I a(k why 
the Velites extraordinary and light horfe in the 
late battle began the attack with a great (hout ì 
whereas there was a dead (ilence when the reft of the 
army began to engage. I confefs I am at a lofs to 
account for this, and therefore beg the favour of you 
to explain it to us. 

Fabrizio. Various are the opinions of ancient 

authors concerning this matter ; that is, whether 
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thofe that begin the battle (hould ru(h on with fu« 
rious (houts and outcries, or march up to the attack 
with filence and compofure. The latter way is«cer- 
tainly the moftj)ropcr to preferve good order, and 
for hearing words of Command more diftinftly ; 
the former, to animate your own men, and difm^ 
the enemy : and as I think Ibme regard ought to 
be had to all thefe cifcumftances, I made one part 
of my army begin with a great fhout ; the other 
with profound filence. 'But I do not think a conti* 
nual fhout can be of any fervice, but quite the con- 
trary J becaufe it will prevent the General's orders 
from being heard/ which muft be attended with ter- 
rible confequences ; nor it is reafonable to fuppofe 
the Romans ufed any fuch fhouts after the firft 
onfet; as we read in many parts of their Hiftory, 
that when their armies were beginning to give way, 
it was often prevented by the exhortations and 
jeproaches of their Commanders; and that their 
order of battle was fometimes changed even in the 
heat of adtion ; which things, could not have been 
done, if the Voice of the officers bad been drowned 
in the ihouts of the Soldiers. 
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Offe^jtral frecsmtions and artifices that are to ^ 

made ufe of both in drawing up m army for hat^ 

tle^ and in the alfion^ and after it is over. Two 

0tber ways of forming an Army. That a General 

ùu^bt never to hazard an engagement^ except he 

either has an advantage over the enemy ^ or is com-- 

poihd to it. Some rules to he obferved by a Ge* 

neral. How to. avoid a Battle when the enemy is 

determined to engage at all events. In what manner 

Soldiers are to be animated to fight: and how 

their ardour is to be abated zvhen it runs to high. 

That a General ought to be an Orator as well as a 

Soldier^ and to harangue bis men foaetimes, in order 

to mould them to his particular purpofes. That 

Religion animates Soldiers^ and keeps them in their 

duty. Tkat it is proper to infpire them with a 

contempt of the enemy ; and fometimes to lay them 

under a neceffity of fighting bravely. 

Luioi.OlNCE we have gained one glorious 
1^ viftpry under my aufpices, I do not 
care to tempt fo fickle and inconttant a Deity as 
Fortune any further : upon which account I defirc 
to give up my poft to Zanobi Buondelmonti (the 
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yòungcft man in company who has not yet filled it) 
according to the order agreed upon ; and dare fay- 
he will accept that honour, (or. rather trouble) 
both out of complaifance to me, and bccaiife he ha^ 
naturally more courage and fpirit thail falh to itry 
fhare, ^nd will not be afraid of rifquing another 
battle, in which he has a chance to be beaten as well 
as to cpnquer. 

Zanobi. Sir, I (hall willingly accept whatevet 
you think fit to confer upon me ; though I confcfs 
I had much rather have continued an Auditor: for 
the queftions you propofed, and the objeftions you 
ftartcd, whilft you -was in the poll you nowdefire 
to refign, were much more pertinent and neceflary 
than any that occurred to me. But not to throve 
away any more time in ceremonies, which perhaps 
may be difagrecable to Signor Fabrizio, let us in- 
treat him to proceed, if we have not already tref- 
paflcd too much upon his patience. 

Fabrizio. That I will do with great pleafure, 
cfpecially as this change of perfons will give me art 
opportunity of feeing the difference of your ref- 
peétivc judgments and difpofitions. But I fhonld 
be glad to know whether you have any more quef- 
tions to a{k relating to the matter we were lad en- 
gaged in. 

Zanobi. I could which to be informed of three 
things before we quit it : in the firft place, whether 
there be any other way of forming.an army in order 
of battle that you can thiak of at prefent ? in the 
next, what precautions are ncceflary before a Gene- 
ral leads his army on to engage the enemy ; and 
if any accident or diforder fliould happen during 
the battle, in what manner it is to be remedied ? 

Fabrizio. I will endeavour to give you what 
fatisfaftion I can in thefe points. But 1 (hall not 
anfwcr your qurftions feparately and diftinftly : 
becaufe what I (hall fay in anfwer to one queftion 
may fometimes polfibly ferve likewife lis' an anfwer 
7 to 
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to another.— —^I told you before, that I gave you 
a general order of battle, which you might eafiiy 
change into any other, as the number and quality 
of the enemy, and the nature of your ground, (hall 
require : for you mufl: always a£fc according to 
thofe circumftances. But let me deOre you to re« 
member that you cannot be guilty of a greater or 
more fatal error than in making a large extenGvc 
front, exept your army be very numerous : for if 
it is not, you ought by all means to form it in fuch 
a manner that it may be deeper than it is wide. For 
when your army is not fo large as that of the enemy, 
you mult have recourfe to other expedients, fuch 
as drawing it up fo that it may be flanked by fome 
fiver or morafs, or fecuring it in that part by ditches 
and entrenchments to prevent it being furrounded,as 
Julius Csefar ufed to do in his wars with the Gauls. 
But you muft make it a general rule in fuch 
cafes to contract or extend.your front according to 
the number of your own men and thofe of the ene- 
my ; and when you are fuperior to them in that 
rcfpcft, you fhould endeavour to draw them inta 
plains and open places, efpeci^lly if your army is 
well difciplined, that foyou may extend your front 
and furround them : for in rough and narrow places 
your fuperiofity of number will not be of any great 
advantage to you, becaufe you cannot give your 
ranks their due extent : upon which account, the 
Romans always made choice of clear open ground, 
and avoided fuch a field of battle as was rough and 
confined. On the contrary, if you have but a fmall 
army and ill-difciplined, you muft feek out for aa 
advantageous fituation to (helter your men, and 
where their inexperience cannot be of much preju- 
dice to you ; it will be better ftill if it be upon an 
eminence, from whence you may fall down upoa 
the enenoy with greater weight. You fhould take 
care however not tp draw up your army either upon 
the declivity of a hill, or any place near the fkirts 
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of it, where an enemy may get above you : for 
in that cafe you will be much annoyed by their Ar- 
tillery, and your men fo embarrafled that you can- 
not anrioy the enemy again With your own Cannon. 
Great regard is likewife to be had to the wind and 
fun in forming an army for battle : fot* if you have 
them in your face, one will dazzle your fight witti 
its rays, the other will blind you with dud. Be- 
fides, when the wind is againft you, it will dimini/h 
the force of your blows r and as to the fun, you 
mud not only take care that it is not in your face 
when the battle begins^ but that it may not after- 
wards be troublefome to you. For which purpofe, 
you ihould contrive to have it full upon your back 
at firft, if pofTible ; that fo it may be a great while 
before it comes upon your face : as Hannibal did 
at Cannae, and Marius when he defeated the Cim« 
brians. If you are inferior to the enemy in horfe^ 
poft your army amongft vineyards and hedges, 
and other fuch impediments, when you have an 
Opportunity ; as the Spaniards did not long ago, 
when they beat the French at Cirignuola in the 
Kingdom of Naples. It has likewife often happen- 
ed that the fame armies which have been beaten by 
othcrsj have beat them again in their turn, only by 
changing their order and their ground : the Car- 
thaginians, for inftance, having been feveral times 
defeated by Marcus Regulus, in rough and narrow 
defiles, were at laft victorious by the conducft of 
Xantippus the, Lacedaemonian, who advifecj them 
to cotne down into the plains, where they availed 
themfelves of their Elephants and Cavalry in fuch 
a manner, that tHey fairly beat the Romans. I 
have obferved from the conduft of n^any great Ge- 
nerals amongft tl^e Ancients, that when they knew 
where the enemy placed the ipain ftrength of their 
army, inftead of employing the flower of their own 
forces, they appointed the word they had to op- 
pofe them in that quarter, and the bed of their 
Vol. IV. • K troops 
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troops to oppofe the worft of the enemy : bm after^ 
wards, when the battle was begun, they ordered 
their choietft troops not to prels upon the enemy, 
but only to fuftain the charge, and iheweakeft to* 
retire by degrees irtto the rear of the army : for by 
thefe means the btft part of the enemy's army is 
infenfibly furrounded, and whilft tbcy think them- 
felves fure of à victory, they are prefemly chrowiv 
into confuGon and routed. Thus, when Cornelius 
Scipio was fent into Spain againft Afdrubal the 
Carthaginian^ being aware that Afdrubal thought 
he would place the Legions (which were his beft 
troops) in the center of his army, and that Afilru- 
bai would therefore do the fame*, when they came 
to an engagement, he changed his ufual order of 
battle, placing the Legions m the two wings, and 
the worft of his forces in the center of his army« 
But juft before the battle began, he ordered the 
center td move forwards very flowly, and the two 
wings to advance brifkly : lb that the wings only 
of both armies were engaged, whilft the center of 
each was at fuch a didance from one another, that 
they could not come together in due time^ and the 
ftrongèft part of Scipio's army being engaged with 
the weaktft of AfdrubaPs, the latter was entirely 
defeated. This, method might be praólifed in thofe 
times, but it cannot at prefcnt, now Artillery is 
in ufe : for the diftance which muft be left betwixt 
the center of each army would give the Artillery 
time to fire again and again» which would do as 
much mifchief as if they were clofe engaged* It is 
time therefore lay it afide, and to have recourfe to 
the method I prefcribed a little while ago; that is, 
to let the whole army engage, and the weakeft pare ' 

of it give way. If your army is larger than that 

Df the enemy, and you want to lurround them with- 
out difcovering your defign, let your own be drawn 
up with a front equal to their's; and afterwards» 
when the battle is begun, let your main body retire 

by 
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by little and little, and the wings extend them- 
fclves : by which the enemy will find thcmfelves 
furrounded and entangled before they were aware 
of it. When a General would fecurc his army in 
fuch a manner that he may be almoft certain of noe 
being routed if he comes to an engagement, he 
fhould poft it in feme place from whence he may 
cafily and prefently retreat into a fafeand dcfenfiblc 
fituation, as behind a morafs, or amongfl: moun- 
-cains, or into fome ftrong fortrefs, whither the ene- 
my cannot purfue him, though hemay purfue them 
upon occafion : as Hannibal ufed to do in the ebb 
of his fortune, when he began to be afraid of Mar- 
cus Marcellus. Some Generals, in order to dif- 
turb and difconcert the enemy, have ordered their 
light-armed troops to begin the battle, and then to 
retire into their proper ftation again ; and .after 
both armies were warmly engaged, to fally out 
from the flanks again and make a fccond attack, 
which has fometimes fucceeded fo well, that the 
enemy has been thrown into diforder and routed by 
ir. If you are inferior to the enemy in Horfe (be- 
fides the methods already recommended) you Ihould 
place a body of Pikemtn in their rear.^ and in the 
heat of afition, let the Horfe open to the right and 
Itft to make way for the Pikemen to advance upon 
the enemy, .which will certainly give you the ad- 
vaniage over them : fome have accuftomed part of 
their light-armed Infantry to mingle with their 
Horfe, and to fight in conjunftion with them, 
which has been of very great fcrvice to them. But 
of al) thofe that have excelled in drawing up armies 
in order of battle, without doubt ìiannibal and 
Scipio (hewed the mod confummate^^fkill and abili- 
ties in the African wars : for as Hannibal's army 
confided not only of Carthaginians, but Auxiliaries 
of various nations, he placed eighty Elephants in 
his front ; next to them his Auxiliaries \ behind 
them, his Carthaginians ; and lad of all, his Ita- 

K 2 liansy 
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lians, in whom he put but little confidence. His 
defign in this difpofuion was, that bis Auxiliaries! 
having the enemy in their fronr, and the Carthagi- 
nians in their rear, (bould not have an opportunity 
of running away if they were fo inclined ; but being 
under a neceflity of fighting, he hoped they might 
either break or difconcert the Romans in fuch a 
manner, that when he advanced wich a fre(h bod/ 
of his bed troops, he might entirely defeat them. 
Scipio, on the other hand, drew up his three lines 
of Haftati, Prittcipes, and Triarii (after the ufual 
manner of the Romans] in fuch order that they 
might eafily fupport or receive each other. In the 
front of his army, he le/t feveral intervals over 
againft Hannibal's Elephants : but to make it ap- 
pear clo!e and united, he filled them up with Vc- 
lites, whom he ordered to give way as foon as the 
Klephants advanced upon them, and retire through 
the ordinary fpaces into the Legions, in order to 
leave a free paffage, for the Elephants : by which 
means he evaded the fury of thofe beads, and com- 
ing to a clofe engagement with the enemy, entirely 
defeated them. 

Zanobi. Now you mention that battle, I remem- 
ber to have read in fome account of it, that Sci- 
pio did not fuffer the Haftati to retire into the line 
of the Principes, but caufed them to file oflF to the 
right and left, and take poft in the flanks of his ar- 
my, to make room for the Principes to advance. 
Now I fhould be glad to know for what reafoft he 
deviated from the ufual order and difciplinc of the 
Romans upon this occafion. 

Fabrizio. I will tell you. Hannibal had plac- 
ed the ftrength of his army in the fecond line : Sci- 
pio therefore, in order to oppofe him with equal 
force, joined his Principes and Triarii together, fo 
that the intervals amongft the Principes being 
taken up by the Triarii, there was no room left 
to receive the Haftati : upon which account, he 

caufed 
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caufed them to open to the right and left, and wheel 
ofF to the flanks. But remember that this method of 
opening the firft line to pake room for the frcond 
to advance, cannot be made ufe of but when you 
have the advantage over the enemy ; for then it 
may eafily be put in praftice, as it was by Scipio : 
but if you have the worft of the battle» and are 
repullc;d, you cannot do it without cxpofing your- 
fclf to the danger of a total defeat : and there* 
fore it is neceffary to have intervals in the fecond 
and third lines, to receive your men upon fuch oc- 
cafipns. But to return to our fubjeA, The an- 
cient Afiatics, amongft other inventions to annoy 
the enemy, had chariots with fcythes fìxed to their 
axletrees, which fcrved not only to open the ene* 
my's ranks, but to mow them down as they drove 
through them. Now there were three ways of 
guarding againil thefe dangerous machines: for the . 
enemy either drew up in fuch clofe order, that they 
could make no impreflion upon them ; or received 
them in the intjervals betwixt the Battalions, as Sci-^ 
pio did th<£ Elephants ; or made fome ftrong fence 
againft them, as Sylla did in the battle he fought 
■>YÌth Archelaus, who had a great number of thefe 
^r^ned chariots ; for he fixed leverai rows of (harp- 
pointed flakes or palifadoes in the ground before 
h'i$ firft line, which flopped (the career of the cha- 
riots, apd prevented the execution they muft other- 
wife have done. The new method which Sylla 
ufed in drawing up his army at that time, is like- 
wife worthy of notice : for he placed his Vellt^s 
and light horfe in the rear, and all his heavy-armed 
men in the front, leaving feveral intervals in ir^ 
through which thofe in the rear might advance 
when occafion required ; by which means he gained 

a complete viftory. In order to throw the 

eniemy into confufion after the battle is begun, it is 
necefiary to have recoufe to fome invention that 
njay ftrikc a terror into them : which may be done 

K 3 ' cither 
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cither by fprcading a report that you havefuccours 
coming up, or making a falfe Jhew of fuch fupplies ' 
at a diftance; which has often occafioncd fuch a 
conftcrnation in an army, that it has been prefently 
defeated. This ftratagem was put in a praftice by 
the Roman Confuls, Minucius Ruffus and Acciiius 
Glabrio : Caius Sulpicius likewife mounted a great 
number of futtlers and fervants ihac followed his 
camp, upon mules, and other beads that were of 
no fcrvicc in battle ; and having drawn them up and 
accoutred them like a body of horle, he ordered 
them to make their appearance upon a neighbouring 
hill, as foon as he was engaged wich the Gauls ; 
which had fuch an efFeft, that he foon routed them. 
The fame was done by Marius, in a battle which 

he fought with the Germans If then thefe falfe 

alarms have fuch confequences in the heat of an 
aftion, what may n'ot be exptcled from a real one-, 
efpccially if the enemy is fuddenly and unexpeftedly 
attacked either in the flank or in the rear, when 
. they arc engaged in the front ? But this is no eafy 
matter to cffeft, except you are favoured in it by 
the nature of the country : for if it be plain and 
open, you cannot conceal fuch a body of your forces 
as is ncccflfary upon fuch occafions**, but if it 
abound with woods or mountains, you may lie in 
ambufli and fall fuddenly upon an enemy, when he 

leaft expefts it, and be aflured of fuccefs. It is 

fometimes likewifc of great fervice in time of battle, 
to raife a report that the enemy's General is killed, 
or that one part of their army is giving way : and ic 
has been no unufual thing to throw Cavalry into 
diforder by ftrange noifes, and uncommon appear- 
ances : thus Crsefus brought a great number of 
Cair.els againft the enemy's horfc: and Pyrrhus 

• 

• And yet Hannibal found means to draw the Romans into a 
fort of an aral)u(h in the middle of a plain» at the famous battle of 
Cann«. See the account of that battle by Sir W* RaUigh» in hi% 
Uiilory of the World, book V. chap, 3, 

made 
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made ufe of Elephants againd that of the Ro« 
inaos, which occafioned great confufion and dif* 
turbance amongft them. The grand Signor, not 
long ago, routed the Sophi of Pcrfia and the Sukan 
of Syria, merely by the ufe of mulkets ; the ex- 
ploQon of which ftruck fuch a terror into their Car 
valry, that they ran away. The Spaniards, in 
their battles with Hamilcar, ufed 10 place carriages 
full of flax, and drawn by oxen, Vn the front of their 
aroiies ; and fetting fire to the liax as foon as the 
battle begun, the oxen were fo frighted at it, that 
they ru&ed in amongft the enemy, and opened their 

ranks. ^ Where the nature of the country is fuch, 

that you cannot well draw the enemy into an am- 
bu(h, you may however dig ditches and pit-falls 
in the plains, and cover them lightly over with 
bruQi wood and clods, leaving intervals of folid 
ground, through which you may retire yourfclf ia 
the heat of the battle; and if the enemy purfues 
you, he is undone. If you are aware of any acci- 
dent that happens during the adion, which you 
think may difpiric your men, it is the beCt way ei- 
ther to conceal it, if you can, or to give it fuch a 
turn as may ferve to produce a quite difFereni: 
cSc&y as TuUus Hoftilius did, and after him Lu- 
cius Sylla, who feeing a body of his forces go over 
^o the enemy he was engaged with, and that it bad 
greatly difcouraged his own men, immediately 
ipread a report through his army, that it was done 
for a fecret purpofe, and by his own order : fo that, 
inftead of being daunted, they fought with morc^ 
courage, and beat the enemy. The fame Comman- 
der having fent a pany of Soldiers upon fome at- 
tack, rn which they were all killed, and being afraid 
it might difcourage the reft of his army, faid in 
public, that he had fent them upon that errand on 
purpofe to be cut off, becaufe he knew they were 
a parcel of rafcals and traitors. Sertorius, in a bat- 
tle with the Spaniards, killed one of his own men 

K 4 v^hQ 
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who brought him word that one of his Generals was 
flain-, imagining that if he publi(hed it, it would 

ftrike a damp into his army. It is a very difft- 

cult matter to flop an army that is beginning to run 
away, and to make it charge again : but here we 
tnufl: make a diftin£lion betwixt one that is aélually 
running, and another that is only inclining-, for in 
the firft cafe, it is almoft impofTible ; in the ftcond, 
there may be fpme remedy found. Some of the Ro- 

• man Generals have done it by reproaching their Sol- 
diers, and upbraiding them with cowardice, as we 
may inftance in the conduct of Sylla, who feeing 
part of his Legions begin to fly before the army of 
Mithridates, rode up to the head of them with a 
drawn bword in his hand» and cried out, •* If any 
•* body ftiould enquire after your General, tell 
** them you left him fighting in the plain? of Bceo- 
" tia/' Attilius the Roman Conful detached a 
body of his bed troops to ftop the flight of fome 
others that were running away, and told them that 
if they did not turn back, they fliould be attacked 
by their own friends, as well as by the enemy. 
Philip of Macedon finding fome of his troops wero 

. afraid of the Scythians, pofted a body of Cavalry, 
in which he moft confided, in the rear of his army, 
with orders to kill any man that offered to quit his 
rank : upon which, the reft chufing rather to ha- 
zard their lives in battle, than to be killed without 
mercy, if they fled, exerted their courage, and 
fought fo manfully that they beat the Scythians *. 

> 

* Memorable was the behaviour of two Lacedaemonian Ma> 
trons to their Sons, when they l)ad fled from battle, as it is re- 
corded in two Greek Epigrams, of which the following are la- 
teral tranflations. 

Fugiebat Lacon olim pugnam $ obviam vero fa£la mater 
I^ixit, in peé^us enfe fublato, 
Vivus quidem tuae matri ufque dedecus injungis» 
£t Stretiuae Sparta; patrias leges folvis. 
Si vero occideris roeis manibus, neater quidem audian^ 
/ Infelix, fed in mca patria confervàtà. 

Several 
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Several of the Roman Generals have taken ^ 

pair of Colours out of the bands of an Enfign, in the 
heat of battle, and thrown it into the midft of the 
enemy, with a promife of a reward to thofe that 
Ihould retake it : but this was done not fo much to 
prevent tf>cir running away, as to create an emu- 
lation amongft their Soldiers, ancj encourage them 
to 6ght with great ardour. Having now fpoken 
of fiich things as arc neceffary to be done, not only 
before a battle, but in the timeof aftion, it may not 
be amifs perhaps to fay fometing of what ought to 
be done after it Ì5 over; efpecially as I (hall be 
very brief in this poiqt, which yet Ihould not be 

omitted, becaufe it is a par? of our Syftem. 1 

fay then, that when you have gained a viftory, you 
ought by all means to purfuc it, and to imitate Ju- 
lius Cjefar rather than Hannibal in thatrefpcft; 
the latter of whom loft the Empire of the World, 
by trifling away his time at Capua, after he had 
TQUted the Romans at the battle of Cannae. Caefar, 
'on the other hand, never refted after a viftory, but 
always purfued and harrafled the enemy after they 
vitrc broken and flying, with greater vigour and 
fury than he attacked them at firft. — ^But when a 
General happens to lofe a battle, he is to confider 
in the firft ' place, how to make the beft of his lofs ; 
particularly if he has any confiderable force left. 
Perhaps he may reap fome advantage, either from 
the negleft, or tardincfs, or inadvertency of the 
enemy : for after a viftory. Soldiers often grow too 
remif^ and fecure, and give the army they have 
beaten an opportunity of beating them in their turn ; 
as L. Marcius did the Carthaginians, who having 
(lain the two Scipio's in battle, and defeated their 
armies, made little account of the forces that were 

Mater filium defertorem pugnse [)oft mortem Sociorum 
pccidit, partus dolorum recprdationem afpernata : 
Legitimum etenim Sanguinem difcemit Lacedaemon 
Virtute praeliantium, non gea«re infantium» 

left 
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Itft under the. command of Marcius, till ihey were 
attacked and routed by him. Hence we fee, that 
nothing is fo eafy to cffcft, as what the enemy 
imagines you will never attempt j and that men 
are frequently in the grcateft danger, when they 
think themfelves moft fecure. But if a General can 
reap no fort gf advantage from his firft lofs, he 
fi)Ould by all means endeavour at lead to make its^s 
light and fupportable as he can, and to prevent any 
furcher damage : for which purpofe, hie ought to 
ufe every method cither to divide or retard the encT 
my, if they purfue him. In the firft cafe, fomc» 
when they were aware they could ftaad their ground 
no longer, have ordered their inferior Commandcrf 
to feparatc and retreat w idi their forces by different 
ways to fome appointed rcndc:?:vous ;■ which has 
made the enemy afraid of dividing his forces, and 
fulfer all or moft of them to elcape : in the feconda 
many have fuffcrcd the beft of their baggage and 
tffeàs to £aJi into the enemy's hands upon the road, 
that fo whilft they were bufy in plundering and 
ranfacking that, they might have time to fave tbeoi- 
felves. The artifice made ufe of by Titus Dimius,, 
to conceal the lofs h^had fuftained in battle, is not 
unworthy of notice : for after he had fought frooi 
morning till night, and had a great number of bi$ 
m^n killed, he caufed moft of them to be buried in 
the night : fo that the next day, when the enemy 
faw fo many of their own men, and fo few of the 
Romans killed, jthey looktd upon themfelves as 
worfted, and immediately began to retreat.— —And 
now I think I have in a great meafure anfwcred 
your qutftionsi though noCsfo diftindly and par- 
ticukrly perhaps, as you expefted. It is true, I 
have (bmething yet to add concerning the method. 
of forming armies in order of battle : as fome Ge- 
nerals have drawn up their forces in the (hape of 
a wedge, with its edge in the front ; imagining that 
form to be the bcft adapted to penetrate and open 

the 
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the rartks of an enemy. To provide againft this, 
the other fide commonly drew up their army in the 
form of a pair of open (hears, to receive the wedge 
in the vacuity, and fo to furround and attack it on 
every fide. Upon this occaCon, let me recommend 
a -general rule to you : which is, that in order to 
fruftrate any of your enemy's defigns, it is the beft 
way to do that of yourfelf, which.hc endeavours to 
force you to: for then you may proceed in a cool 
and orderly manner, and turn that to your advan- 
tage, which he intended as the means of your ruin; 
but if you are compelled to it, you will furely be 
undone. To confirm the truth of this, it is need- 
Icfs to repeat what I have faid before : for when 
the enemy advances in a wedge, with a defign to 
open, and as it were to cleave your army afunder, 
if you open it yourfelf in the fqrm abovementioned, 
it is certain you mud cut him to pieces, and he 
cannot much hurt you. Hannibal placed Elephants 
in th« front of his army,, to break in upon that of 
Scipio : but Scipio having opened a way for them 
himfclf, gained a complete viftory by it. Afdru- 
bal likewife polled the flower of his army in the 
center of his front, for the fame purpofe : but Sci- 
dio ordering his front to open and file oflT, difap* 
pointed his intention, and defeated him : fo that 
when fuch defigns are known, they arc generally 
fruftrated, and prove the ruin of the contrivera, 

I think I have likewife fomething left to fay, 
relating to the precautions which a General (hould 
niake ufe of before he leads on his army to battle : 
for, in the firft place, I am of opinion, that he ihould 
jiever come to engagement, except be either has an 
advantage over the enemy, or is compelled to it. 
Now the advantage may arife from the nature of 
the ground, the order, fuperiority, or bravery of 
his army : and he may be compelled to engage, by 
a. convidion, that if he does not, he muft inevitably 
te ruined ^ which may happen, cither when he has 

no 
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iK> mqney to p^y his troops, and they begin to mu- 
tipy and talk of difl^anding ; or when he has nq 
provifions left, and muft otherwife be ilarved ^ of 
when he knows the enemy daily experts to be re^ 
inforced : for without doubt, jn fuch circumftance^, 
he ought always to engage *, becaufe it is better to 
try your fortune whilft there is any chance of viftory 
(though ever fo fmall) than to I}t (till and be fure to 
bt; undone. It is therefore as great a fauk in ^ 
General not to hazard an engagement upon fuch 
Ojccafìons, as if he had a fair opportunity of gaining 
a victory, and neglected it, either out of ignorance 
or cowardice. Some advantages may refult from 
the negligence and mifconduft of the enemy -, and 
others Irom your own vigilance and good conduft: 
many armies have been routed in palling rivers, by 
an enemy, who has waited till one half of them has 
been tranfported, and then fallen upon them ; a$ 
Casfar did upon the Sv^ifs, when he cut ofFa fourth 
part of theif arniy, which w^s fepirated from thq 
reft by a river they had paffed. Sometimes an ene- 
my is fo jaded and fatigued by tpo j^ùi and hafty 3 
purfuir, that if your men have had a little time to 
reft and rcfrefh thcmfelvcs, you have nothing to dq 
but to face about and gain a viftory. If an enemy 
offers you battle early in the morning, you ought not 
to draw out your army to fight him immediately j 
but rather to kt his men wait under arms for fome 
hours, till their ardour is abated, and then to come 
out of your entrenchements and engage him, ^as 
Scipio and Metellus did in Spain-, the former, when 
he had Afdrubal upon his hands, and the latter, 
Sertorius. If the enemy has diminilhed his ftrengthj 
cither by dividing his army fas the Scipios did in 
Spain) or upon any other occafion, ypu ought by no 
means to omit that opportunity of fighting him. 
Moil: prudent Generals hive chofen rather to re- 
ceive the enemy, than to attack them : becaufe the 
fury of the firft (hock is eafily fuftained by men 

that 
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that (land firm and refoluce, and ready prepared in 
their ranks : and when that is over, their fury com- 
ftionly fubfides into languor and defpair. 

By proceeding in this manner, Fabius routed both 
the Samnites and the Gauls : but Decius, his Cplls- 
guc, taking the other courfe, was defeated and flain*. 
Some Generals, who have thought the enemy fupc- 
rior to them, have chofen to defer a battle till the 
evening ; that fo if tbey fliould be worfled, they 
might fave themfelves under (belter of the night : 
others who have known that the enemy would not 
fight at particular times, out of reverence to the 
laws of their Religion, have taken that opportunity 
to attack and defeat them : of which advantage Ju- 
lius Caefar availed himfclf againft Arioviftus in 
Gaul, andVcfpafian againll the Jews in Syria. But 
above all things, a General (houd take care to have 
tncn of approved fidelity, wifdom, and long expe- 
rience in military affairs, near his* pcrlbn, as a fore 
of Council ; from whom he may learn, not only 
tTie (late of his own army, but that of the enemy*s ; 
as which of them is fuperior to the other in number; 
ivhich of them is the better armed and difciplined \ 
which of them is the ftronger in Cavalry ; which of 
his own troops are fitted to undergo hard fervice and 
fatigue ; and whether his Infantry or Cavalry are 
likely to be of moft fervice. Let them well confi- 
der the nature of the country where they are ; 
whether it be more advantageous to the enemy or 
themfelves ; which of the two can be moft conve- 
niently furnifhcd withprovifioas and other fupplirs ; 
ivhcthtr it be better to come to an engagement di- 
redlly, or to defer it ; and what advantage or difad^ 
vantage may accrue from time: for ic fometimcs 
happens, that when Soldiers fee a war protraélcd, 
and a battle put off from time to time, they lofc 
tfieir ardour, and become fo weary of hard(hip9, 

• S^e Pol. Difc. Book III. Chap. x\v. 
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that they grow mutinous and dcfcrt their Colours. 
It is likcwife of great importance to know the qua- 
lities and dilpofuion of the Enemy's General, and 
of tbofe that are about him 5 for inftance, whether 
he is bold and enterprizing, or cautious and timid. 
He (hould next confidcr how far he can confide in 
his Auxiliaries -, and be particularly careful not to 
bring his army to an engagement, if he perctives 
his men are in the lealt diipirited or diffident of 
vidory : for it is a bad omen indeed, when they 
think an enemy invincible. In fuch circumftances, 
you muft either endeavour to avoid a batile, by 
following the example of Fabius Maxiciiiis (who al- 
ways took the advantage of fi'uaiions where Han- 
nibal durft not attack him) or, if you think the ene- 
my will attack you, how advantageous foever your 
fituation may be, you muft eniircly quit the field, 
and canton your, forces in different towns and for- 
trefles, to tire him out with fieges and blockades. - 

Zanobi. Is there no other way of avoiding an 
engagement ? 

Fabrizio. I think I told fome of you in a con- 
verfation we once had before upon this very point, 
that an army in the field cannot pcfTibly avoid an 
engagement, if the enemy is determined to fight it 
at all events ; except it fuddcnly decatnps, and re- 
moves to the diftance of fifty and fixty miles, and 
always keeps retreating as they advance ^, Fabius 
Maximus never jcfufed to fight Hannibal : but did 
no chufe to do it without an advantage-, and Han- 
nibal, confidering tBe manner in which he always 
took care to fortify himfelf, was too wife to force 
him to it : but if Fabius had been attacked, he 
muft cither have fought him at all events^ or run 
away. 

^ Philip of Macedon, the father of Perfeus, being 
àt war with the Romans, e:icamped upon the top 

• • Sec Pol. Difc. book III. chap. x. 

of 
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of a very high hill, to avoid coming to an engage- 
ment with them: but they attacked and routed him 
there. Cingetorcx *, General of the Gauls, retreat- 
ed to a confiderable diftance, that he might not be 
obliged to fight the Roman army, commanded by 
Julius Casfar, who had tuddcnly paflfed a river that 
was betwixt them, contrary to his cxpeftation. The 
Venetians in the late wars, might have avoided a bat- 
tle with the French, if they had marched away from 
them (as Cingetorex did from C^far) inftead of 
waiting till they paffed the Adda : but they neither 
took the opportunity of attacking them whilft they 
were paffing that river, nor could they afterwards 
retreat ; for the French were- then fo clofe at their 
heels, that as foon as the Venetians began to de- 
camp, the French fell upon them and defeated 
them. In (hort, there is no other way of avoiding a 
battle, if the enemy is fully determined to bring you 
to one : and therefore it is to no purpofe to alledge 
the example of Fabius Maxinius ; for in that cafe, 
Hannibal avoided an engagement as much as Fa- 

bius. It oftcii happens, that Soldiers are eager 

to engage, when (confidering the fuperiority of the 
enemy, the nature of the ground, or fome other cir- 
cumftances) you are convinced you cannot do it with- 
out difadvantage, and therefore would willingly 
decline a battle : it may likewife happen, that either 
neceffity may oblige, or opportunity invite you, to 
engage when you find your Soldiers difpiriced and 
advcrfe to it ; in one of which cafes, it is neceflary 
to reprefs their ardour, and in the other to excite 
it. In the firft, when perfuafion and exhortations have 
no cffeft, it is the beft way to let fome part of them 
be roughly handled by the enemy ; that fo, both 
thofe who have fufFered, and thofe who have not, 
may learn to be more tractable and conformable to 

• The Author U guilty of a little miftake here j it was not 
Cingetorex, but Vercingetoj;«z. See Caef. Com. de J^ello Gallico. 
lib. VII. cap. XXXV, 

your 
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your will another time : for what was the effcd of 
chance in the army of Fabius Maximus, may be 
done on purpofe by any other Commander, upon 
a like occafion. It happened, that not only the 
General of his Cavalry, but all the reft of his army, 
were very impatient to fight Hannibal ; though Fa- 
bius himfelf was utterly againft it: which diflcnfion 
grew to fuch a height, that at laft they divided the 
army betwixt them. Fabius, with his troops, kept 
clofe in his entrenchments ; the other went out and 
engaged the enemy, but would have been entirely 
defeated, if Fabius had not at laft marched out to 
his fuccour : from which example, both the Gene- 
ral of his Cavalry, and all the reft of the army, 
were convinced, that it would have been wifer to 

have fubmitted to the opinion of Fabius. As to 

the means of animating your men, and inflaming 
them with a defire to engage, it would be a good 
way, in the firft place, to exafperate them againft 
the enenhy, to tell them they are defpiftrd, to infi- 
xiuate that you have corrupted fome of their offi- 
cers, and hold a private correfpondence with them^ 
to encamp in a fuuation where you may daily fee 
•what they are doing, and now and then take an 
opportunity of Ikirmifhing with them : for things 
that are often feen, at laft become familiar, and are 
but little regarded *. If thefe meafuresfail, you 
(hould treat them with dildain, and harangue them 
in a weighty and pathetic manner, upbraiding them 
with cowardice, and endeavouring to make them 
afhamed of themfelves, by telling them, that if the 
reft have not courage enough to follow you, you will 
take fuch or fuch a Regiment, which you know you 
can depend upon, and fight the enemy with that 
alone -j-. But to make your men the bolder and 
more courageous and refolute, you ought above all 
things, to take care that they may neither fend any 

• See Pol. Difc. book III. chap, xxxvii. 
t As Cxiar and Alexander did. 
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of their money or plunder away to their own houfes^ 
or depoGre it in any other place of fiftty, till the 
war is over: that fo they may be afluredj that if^ 
they run away, they may fave their lives perhaps^ 
but muft certainly lofe their treafilre; the love of 
which moft commonly operates as rtrongly upoa 
itien as that of their life. 

Z ANOBI. You fay that Soldiers fllould be ani- 
mated to fight by haranguing them : would yoii 
harangue the whole army then, or the officers only il 

Fabrizio. It is an ealy matter to induèe a few 
j5eople either to do a thing or to let it alone-, for if 
arguments are not fufficicnr, you make ufe of forcò 
and authority : but the great difficulty is to make 
a whole army change their refolution^ when the ex* 
ecution of it muft cither be of pTfjodice to the 
public, or thv/art yout own private fchemcs and 
defigns; becaufe in that cafe, you can avail yourfclf 
of nothing but words, which ipuft be heard and 
confidered by the whole afmy, if you would have 
the whole army afFeded by them. For this rea* 
fon, it is neceffary that a General ftiouljd be art 
Orator as well as a Soldier : for if he docS not know 
how to addrefs himfclf to the whole army, he will 
fometimes find it no eafy tafk to mould it to his 
purpofes. But there is not the leaft attention . 
(hewn to this point at prefent. Read the Life of 
Alexander the Great, and you will fee how often 
he was oblige 1 to harangue his troops -, which othef- 
wife he (hould never have condufted (rich and load-^ 
cd with fpoil) through the defarts of India and 
Arabia, where they underwent cvcty f^ri: of hard- 
^fliip and fatigue. Mmy things may p-ovetbe ruin 
of an army, if the General docs not freqoenrly h.i-v 
rangue his men: for* by th^it, h-^ may difpt^l their 
fears, enfiarne their courage, conilrm their rcfolu- 
ticn, point out the fnares that are hid for thetti, 
promile'thcm rewards, inform them;of danger, and 
the way to cfcape it;^ rebuke, entreat, threaten, 

V^t. IV. . JU- praife. 
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praifc, reproach, or encourage, and avail himfelf 
of all other arts that can either excite or allay the 
paffions and appetites of mankind. If any Prince 
or Republic, therefore, would make their armies 
rcfpedable,. they fliould accuftom their Generals to 
harangue the men, and the men to liften to their 

Generals.-* Religion likcwiic, and the oath which 

Solditrs took when they were enlifted, very much 
contributed to make them do their du^y iti former 
times : for upon any default, they were threaten* 
ed not only with human panifHments, but the ven* 
geance of the Gods *. 1 hey had alfo feveral other 
religious ceremonies, which had a very good cfftA 
in all their enterprizes ; and woUld have (till in 
any place where Religion is held in due reverence. 
Sertorius well knew this and ufed to have confe- 
rences with a Hind, which he faid was fenc by the 
Gods to aflure him of viftory. Sylla pretended 
to converfe w<th an image be had taken out of the 
temple of Apollo; and feveral have given out 
that fome God or other has appeared to them' 
in dreams and vifìons, and commanded them to 
fight the enemy. In the days of our Anceftors, 
when Charles YIL of France was at war with the 
Englift; he pretended to be advifcd in every thing 
by a Virgin fent from Heaven, commonly called 
the Virgin of France -f ; which gained him many a 

vidory. It is proper alfo to teach your men to 

hold the enemy in contempt, as Agefilaus the Spar* 
tan did : who having taken fome of the Perfìans, 
caufed them to be (Irrppcd naked and fliewn to his 
Soldiers, that fo when they had fcen the delicacy of 
their bodies, they might defpife them. .Some Com- 
manders have laid their men under a necedlt/ 
of fighting, by dc-priving them of all means of £av- 
ing themfelvcs, except by vidlory, which is certaio** 


• Kce Politic, Difc. baok L chap, xi, xis. xiiii xiv. xr. 
^ Or the Maid of 0rleanf« 
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ly the bed: method of making them fight defpe* 
tately : and this refolution is heightened, either 
by the confidence they have in themfelves, their 
arms and armour, their difcipline, good order, and 
the vidkories they have lately gained^ or by the 
éfteem they have for their General, which arifes 
rather from the opinion they have of his valour and 
condud:, than from any particular favour they have 
received of him *; or by the love of their country, 
¥^hich is natural to all men. There are various 
other methods of laying them under the neceflity 
of fighting) but that is the ftrongeft and moft 
powerful, which leaves men no other alternative 
but either to conquer or die* 

* See Poh Difc. book IIL chap, xiu xxKiii. xxxviiL 
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other circutnftances on this fubjcd which may bapr 
pen through various accidents and occurrences. 
It is now time therefore, 1 think, to inform you 
in what manner I would have an army drawn up» 
which has not an enemy adually in fight, butexpeél^ 
to be attacked on a fuddcn ^ particularly when it is 
inarching cither through an enemy'*s country, or 

one that 13 fufpedted of favouring the enemy. .. 

You muft know then, in the firfl: place, that the 
Roman Generals ufually fent fome troops of horfe 
before their armies to reconnoitre the country, and 
fcour the roads : after them came the right wing, 
with the carriages and baggage belonging to it in 
its rear : then followed one of the legions with itB 
carriages; and next to that, the other in the fame 
man^r : laft of all, came the left wing with its 
baggage, and the reft of the horfe in the rear of all. 
This was the order which they commonly obferv- 
ed upon a march ; and if they were attacked either 
in the front or rear, they immediately caufed ali 
the- carriages to be drawn off to the right or left, as 
beft fuited their convenience, and the nature of the 
ground would admit ; after which, the whole army, 
being freed from that incumbrance, faced about to 
the enemy. If they were attacked on the right 
flank, they drew off the^ carriages to the left, and 
vice verfa, converting the flank that was attacked 
into a front. This being a very good method, ia 
my opinion, I think it is worthy of imitation -, and 
therefore, upon the like occafions, I would always 
fend my light horfe before they army to reconnoitre 
the country, and fcour the roads : the four Regi- 
ments of which it confifts (hould march next, one 
after another ; every one of them having its own 
baggage in its rear. And as there are two forts of 
baggage, viz. that which belongs to individuals, and 
that which is for the ufe of the army in general, I 
would divide the latter into four parts, and affigft 
ope fourth of it to the care of every Regiment: the 

h ? Artillery, 
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Artillery, guttlers, and others who attended the 
camp, fhould alfo be diftributed amongft them ia 
the fame manner i that fo every Regiment might 
have an equal (hare of thefe impediments: Eut as 
it fometimes happens, that you march through a 
country, which inftead of being fufpefted, is pro- 
feflfedly your enemy, and where you hojiirly expedt 
to be attacked, you will then be obliged to change 
the form and order of your march tor greater fecu- 
rity ^ and to draw up your men in fuch a manne? 
that neither the peafants nor the enemy's army may 
find you unprepared to receive them on any fide, 
if they fhould make a fudden attack upon you. In 
fqch cafes, the Roman Generals v»fed to form their 
armies into an oblong fquare, fo that they m,ight 
defend themfelves on every fide, and be ready to 
fight as well as tq march : and I confefs I like that 
dirpofxtion fo wfll, that I would follow their ex- 
ample in drawing up the two Regiments I have 
taken for the model of an army, in the fatife man- 
ner upon the like occafions : that is, in an obiong 
fquare with a hollow in the middle of i»^, cr four 
hundred and twt^nty-four feet on every fide. My 
flanks then would be that diflance-from one another j 
in each of which, I would place five Battalions in 
the rear of each other, with an interval of fix feet 
betwixt every one of them : fo that thefe Battalions 
would take up the fpace of four hundred and twen- 
ty-fpur feet in depth, including the intervals bet-j 
wixt them 5 every Battalion being fuppofed to take 
Vp eighty feét. In the front and rear of the hollow 
fquare, I would place the other ten B;attaljons ; 
that is, f^ye pf them in the front of it, and five 
\n the rear ; in fuch a manner that four of thenji 
abreafl of eacK other fhould be next to the front of 
the right flank, ai)4 four dra\yn up in the fame 
manner next to the rear of the left, wiiH an interval 
of eight feet betwixt every one of them : another 
I would poft next to the front of the left flaj)k, in a 

Ime 
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line with the four 6rft, and another next to the rear 
of the right, in a line alfo with the four others 
there. Now as the diftance fronfi one flank to an- 
other is four hundred and twenty-four feet, and* 
the Battalions potted in front of the fquare (includ- 
ing the intervals betwixt them) will take up no 
more than two hundred and fcventy-four feet, 
there will remain a vacant fpace of one hundred and 
fifty feet betwixt the four Battalions on thejight, 
and the fingle one on the left. There will alfo be 
the fame room left betwixt the Battalions in the 
rear without any difference ; except that fhe fpacc 
ifi the front will be near the left flank, and that in 
the rear near the right. In the former of thefe, I 
would place iny ordinary Vclites, and my extraordi- 
nary in the latter, which would not amount to quite 

a thoufand in each fpace. But to ofder it fo 

tliat the hollow fquare in the middle pf the army 
fliould be completely four hundred and twenty four 
feet on every fide, care muft be taken that neither 
the five Battalions that are pofted in the front, nor 
the other five ia the rear may take up any part of 
the fpace that is included betwixt the flanks : for 
which purpofe, the laft men on the right and left of 
the firft rank of the Battalions in the rear fliould be 
clofe (not in a right line, but rather obliquely) with 
the innermofl: man in the laft rankof each flank : 
and the lafl: man on the right and left of the laQ: 
rank of the Battalion^ in the front, fliQuld be clofe 
(in the fame mairner) with the innermofl; man in the 
firft rank of each flank; and then there will be a 
fpace left at every angle of the arnly large^enougl) 
to receive a body of three hundred and thirty-three 
Fikemen extraordinary : but as there woul4 flill 
be two more corps of Pikemen extraordinary left, 
each confifting of three hundred and thirty-four 
men, I would draw them up in a fquarìe form in 
the middle of the area within the army ; at the head 
©f wljich, the General himfclf, with his proper Of- 

L4 ' ficeri 
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fìcers and aitendants, (hould take poft. Now^ 
though thefe Baculions thus drawn up march all 
in one dircclion, but may be obliged to fight on 
any fidf, you muft take care to qualify them pro* 
perly for that pqrpofc : and therefore the five firft 
. Battalions being •fecured on all fides but in their 
iro/u, muft be formed with their Fikemen io their 
forcmoft ranks. The- five laft Battalions are like- 
wife covered on every fide, except their rear ; and 
therefore they muft be formed with their Pikemen 
it their rearmoft ranks. ' For the fame reafon each 
^ank ftiould alfo have ii« Pikemen in the outermoft 
ranks. The Corporals and other Officers ftioulcj 
take iKeir proper pofts at the fame time; that fo 
when the enemy comes to engage, every corps, and 
(pvery member of that corps, may be in its due 
place, according to the order and method I defcrib» 
ed before, >vhen I was fpeaking of ranging an army 
in order of batik. The Artillc/y I would diftri- 
bute along each flank ; the light horfe (hould be 
fent before to reconnoitre the country and fcour the 
roacis : and the Gens d'Armes I would poft io the 
rear, .of each flank, at the diftance of eighty feet 
from the Battalions. For it ftiouid be a general rub 
in drawing up an army, always to poft your horfe 
either on the flanks pr in the rear ; becaufe, if you 
poft thpm in the front, you, muft either do it at 
iuch a diftance from the army, that if they (hould 
he rcpulfed by the enemy, they may have time and 
pom enoqgh to wheel off without £alUng foul upon 
your Infantry, or you muft leave proper intervaU 
in tb? front to receive them in iuch ^ m^pner «s 
pot to diforder the reft of your forces. This is^ 
matter that deferves to be well remembered ; for 
many ^J^h.Q have negleftcd thele prccavitipns hav$ 
J)een thfovvn into diforder, and routed by their pwn 
fnen. l'\\t carriages, futtlers, and other unarmed 
people who follow the camp, ftiould be .placed in 
\hc hollow fguare, and fo ranged jhat zny perfgia 

upon 
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upon occafion may have a free pafTage through them, 
either from the front to the rear, or from one flank 
to another. The depth of the whole army, when 
the Battalions are thus difpofed, will be five hundred 
and eighty-four feet from front to rear, exclufive of 
the horfe and artillery : and as it is compofed of 
two Regiments, it muft be coofidered how each of 
them is to be poft<d. Now fincc the Regiments 
are diftinguifhed by their refpefbive marks and 
nuo^bers, and each of them confifts of ten Batta- 
lions and a Colonel, the five firft Battalions of the 
firft Regiment Ibould be pofted in the front of the 
army, and the other five in the left flank \ in the 
angle of which, on the infide, the Colonel of it 
ihould take his Ration : ffter which, the five firft 
IBa^alions of the fccond Regiment (hould be placed 
in the right flank^ and the other five in the rear, 
with their Colonel in the angle which they make 
there. When the army is thus formed, you are to 
put it in motion, and to obferve this order during 
your whole march ; which will effedually fecure 
you againft any tumultuary attack from the peo- 
ple of the country* All other provifions for that 
purpofe are unnecefiary, except you (hall think fit 
now and then to fend a troop or two of light horfe, 
or a party of Vclites to drive them away : for fuch 
fort of diforderly people are fo afraid of regular 
forces, that they wiir never con^e within reach of 
their pikes, much lefs of their fwords j but may fet 
up a great (hout perhaps, and make a feint of at- 
tackii^ you, like a parcel of curs barking at a 
maftif' which they dare not venture to come near. 
Thus Hannibal all the while he was traverfing 
G'aul to invade Italy, made little or no account of 
the country people. For the fake of conve- 
nience and expedition upon a march, you (hould 
fend Pioneers before the army to make a clear paf- 
fage for it : and thefe Pioneers (hould be covered 
|)v the light horfe that are fent forwards to recon- 
noitre 
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noitre the country. In this order an army will march, 
ten milts in a day with great eafc, and have time 
enough to encamp and rcfrcfh itfelf before it is dark: . 
for the ufual march of an army is about twenty, 
miles a day. — If you (hpuld happen to be attacked. 
by a regular army, it cannot be fo fuddenly but you. 
will have fufEcient time to put yourfelf in a proper 
pofture of defence : bccaufe fuch ah army muft 
move in an orderly manner, and therefore you will 
be able to draw up your forces, either in the form I 
haye been defcribing, or in fome other of the like 
nature. For if you are attacked in the front, you 
h.ave nothing to do but to draw your Artillery from 
the flanks, and your horfe out of the rear, and to 
poft them in the places and at the diH'ances I juft 
now recommended. The thoufand Velites in the 
front may advance ; and having divided themfclves 
into two bodies of five hundred in each, let them 
take place betwixt the horfe and each wing of the 
army. The void which they leave may be filled 
with the two Corps pf Pikemen extraordinary, 
which were potted in the middle of the hollow 
fquare. The Velites extraordinary, which were in 
the rear, may divide intq two bodies, and r^nge 
themfelVes alon^ each flank of the Battalions to 
ftrengthen them; and all the carriages, futtlers, &c. 
may draw oflf through the open fpace, which will 
then be left into the rear of the Battalions. The 
hollow fquare being thus left empty, let the .fiyc 
Battalions, which were in the rear, march up through 
(he vacancy betwixt each flank towards the front ; 
three of them advancing till they come within 
eighty feet qf thof(^^n the front, and the othe^ two 
halting at thj; fame diftance in their rear, with pro-* 
per intervals betwixt them all. All this may be 
ilpne in a very little time \ and then your order of 
battle will much rcfemble the firft and principal of 
f hofe which I recommended fome time ago : and if 
it be clofcr ip the front, it is Ukewife groflfer in the 

flanks, 
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flanks, which will make it fo mqch the ftroogcr. 
But as the five Battalions in the rear had pofted 
jheir Pikenficft in their laft ranks for the rcafon^ 
aboveoientioncd, it ^vhU be neceffary upon this ocr 
cafion to pUce them in their foremoft ranks, in or-> 
i^er to fupport the front of the army: for which 
purpoff , they mpft either wheel to the right or left 
about (Baaalion by Battalion) all at once, arìd like 
one folid body, or the Pikemen muft pafs through 
the ranks of the Targetmen, and place themfclvc$ 
^n the front of them, which is a much more expe- 
ditious way than the other, and fubjeft to Icfs dif-r 
order. The fame muft be done upon any attack,, 
in all parts of th^ army where the Pikemen arc in 
the rear of the Targets, as 1 (hall fhew you. If the 
enemy prefents hirpfelf in the rear, you have nothing 
more to do than to make your whole army face 
about to that pjirr, and then your rear immediately^ 
becomes the front, and your ffont the rear : after 
which, you rpuft obferve all the directions in form- 
ing that front, \yhich I gave you before. If the 
enemy is likely to fair upon your right flank, the 
^hole army muft t\irn its face that w^y, and 
q[iake the front there, as I havp already faid ; tak- 
ing care to place your Cavalry, Vclites, and Artil- 
lery according to that difpofition-, in which altera^ 
tions there is hut little difference, excepting in the 
fjiftance betwixt each flank, and that which there 
i$ betwixt the front arid the rear- It is true, that 
in converting the right flank into the. front, the 
Velites which are to fill the fpace betwixt the horfe 
and the wings of the army, (hould be thofe that arc 
iiearcft the left flank ; and the two corps of Pikcf 
mei\ in the area (hould <idvance to f^li their places : 
but before they do that, the carriages, &c. fhould 
quit the area, and retire through the open left by 
the Vclites behind the left flank, which will. then 
]^x:ome the rear of the army. The other Vclites^ 
^hich were polled in the rc^r, Ihoy^d keep their. 
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place, that fo no opening may be Icfr, becaufe that 
which was che rear before, will now become the 
right flank: all the other neceflary manceuvrcs in 
chis cafe muft be condufted in the manner already 
prefcribed. What has been, faid of making a front 
of the right flank may be applied to the left ; as 
the like manoeuvres and difpoficion are to be made 
upon that occalion. If the enemy be fo numerous, 
and drawn up in fuch a manner that he may attack 
you on two fides at once, you mufl: ftrengthcn them 
irom thofe quarters which are not attacked, by dou- 
bling their ranks, and dividing all the Artillery, 
Veliccs, and Cavalry betwixt them. But if he at- 
tacks you on three or four fides at the fame time, 
either he or you muft be very imprudent; for furc- 
ly no wile General would ever expofe himlelf to 
be attacked on fo many fides at once by a powerful 
and well-ordered army ; and on the other "hand, the 
enemy cannot do it with fucccfs, except his army is 
- fo numerous that he can fpare almoft as many men 
^s your whole army confifts of to atcack you on eve- 
ry fide. If then you are fo indifcreet as to ven- 
ture yourfclf in an enemy's country, or any other 
place where you may be attacked by an army three 
limes as ftfong, and as well-difciplined as your own, 
you have nobody to blame but yourfelf, if any mif- 
fortune happens to you : but if the misfortune is 
DOt owing to your own imprudence, but to forfic 
ilr^nge and unexpedcd apcidcni, you may fave your 
reputation, though ypu are totally ruined by it^ 
which was the cafe of Scipio in Spain, and Afdrubal 
in Italy, But if the enemy is npt much llronger 
than you are, and acucks you on two or thrtc fides 
atonciC, in hopes of throwing you into difordcr, that 
is his error and your adyantage : becaufe in that 
cafe, he muft weaken himfclt fo miich, that you 
may eafily luftain the charge in one place, and at- 
tack him yigoroufly yourfcif in another ; by which, 
he muft of confequef^ce bp defc^^tcd.— rThis methoc^ 
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of drawing up an army therefore, againd ar^ 
«nemy who is not a£tually in fighe, but may yec 
attack you on a fudden, is very neccflTary ^ and ic i» 
of great importance to ^ccuftom your Soldiers not 
only to be formed and to march in this order, bu; 
to prepare themfelves for battle, as if they were 
going to be attacked in the front,^ and thcni to fait 
into their former order again,, and move fo/wards r 
after which, they (hould be (hewn how the rear or 
cither of the flanks may be converted into the front» 
and then reduced into their firft arrangement : all 
which muft be often praftifed, if you would have 
your army ready and expert in thefe exercifcs. Thi<j 
is a point which all Princes and Commanders (hould 
carefully attend to : for military difcipline conGds 
chiefly in knowing how to command and execute 
thefe ' things y and that only can be called a good 
and well-difciplined army, which is perfcft in the 
pradicc of them : and if fuch a one was now in be- 
ing, I think it would not be poffible to find another 
that could beat it. If it be faid that the forming 
an army in thefe fquaresis attended with, a good deal 
of trouble and difficulty, I allow it; but as it is 
very necefTary, the difficulty muft be got over by 
frequent exercife ^ and when that is one done, all 
other parts of military, difcipline wiU fcem light and 
cafy. 

Zanobi. I agree with you that thefe things are 
highly necc(rary, and think you have explained 
them To well, that nothing material has either beea 
omitted, or can.be added. There are two other 
points, however, in which I (hould be glad to be fa- 
tisfied : in ,the firft place, when you would convert 
either the rear or one of the flanks into the front of 
your army, and the men are to face about to that 
part, are they to do it by word of comn:and, or by 
beat of drum, or fome other fignal ? In the qext^ 
whether thofc whom you fent before yotj'r army to 
.clear the roads and make a free pafTagc for it, (hould 

be 
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be Soldiers belonging to your Battalions, or othei" 
fort of people appointed on purpofe for that fervice? 
Fabrizio. Your firft qucftion is very pertinent i 
for many arnriies have been thrown into great con-^ 
fufion, when the General's orders have cither not 
been heard, or miftaken : fuch orders therefore 
Ihould be very clear and intelligible, éfpecially upon 
Fmportant occafions : and if they are fignified eithef 
by beat bf drum or found of trumpet, it ihould ht 
done in fo diftinft a manner, that one note or found 
cannot be miftaken for another : but if ihey arc de-* 
livcred by word of mouth, you (hould take great 
care not only to avoid general terms,, and to make 
nfe of particular ones, but even in thofe, not to 
hazard any that may admit of a double interpreta*" 
tion. Some armies have been ruined by their OiE* 
cers crying out. Give 'way, give way, inftead of 
Retreat; which (hould be a fufficient warning never 
to make ufe of that expreffion again. If you want 
to convert either the rear or one of the flanks into 
the front, and would have your "men turn their face 
that way, do not fay Turn ye, but Face about to the 
right, the left, or the rear, as the occafion requires* 
In like manner all other words of Command fliolild 
be plain and fimple, as. Charge home. Stand fail, 
Advance, Retreat, &c. and if ovdtrs can be delivered 
clearly and diftinflly by word of mouth, let cbend be 
given that way *, if not, make ufe of a drum or a 

tumpet. ^As to Pioneers, [ would depute fome 

of my own Soldiers for that fervice ; not merely be- 
caufe the Ancients ufed to do fo, but that I might 
have the fewer unarmed people, and confequently 
the fewer incumbrances in my army : for which 
reafon, I would take as many as I wanted out of 
every Battalion, who (hould leave their arms and 
gccoutrcments to be taken care of by the men in the 
next ranks to them, and be furniflied with aices, 
mattocks, fpades, and other neceflary implements of 
that kind : fo that when the enemy approached they 

might 
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might prefently return to their rcfpeftive ranks in 
the army, and take up their arms again. 

Zanobi. But who mud carry their pioneering 
implements ? • . 

Fabrizio. The carriages appointed for that pur-» 
pofe. 

Zanobi. I doubt you would not be able to 
make your Soldiers do that fort of work. 

Fabrizio. Very eafily, as I will convince you 
before we part : but let us wave that matter at pre- 
fent, if you pleafe, becaufe I will tell you in the 
firft place, how I would fupply them with provi fions : 
ifor as we have pretty welt fatigued them I fuppofe 
M^ith fo much excrcife, it is now high time to give 
them a little refreftimcnt. All Princes and Com- 
manders (bould take particular care that their arm'es 
may be as light and little encumbered as podible ; 
that fo they may . be at all times fit and ready for 
any entcrprize or expedition. Now the difficulties 
occafioned either by the want or too great plenty of 
provifions, may be reckoned amongft the moft con- 
^derable that are incident to ah army. 

The Ancients did qot give themfelves much 
trouble about furnifhing their troops with wine : for 
when they came ipto countries where there was none 
to be had, they drank water with a little vinegar in 
it to give it a rafte : fo that inftead of wine, thejr 
always carried vinegar along with them. They did 
not bake their bread in ovens, as is ufual in towns : 
for every Soldier had a certain allowance of meal 
or flour, and lard, which being kneaded together, 
made a very good and nourifhing bread. They 
jufcd likewife to carry a fufficient quantity of oats 
and barley for their horfes and other catt]e: for 
they had herds of oxen, and flocks of (heep and 
goats, which were driven after the army, and there- 
fore did not occafion any great cmbarraflment. To 
Jthcfe precautions it was owing tl^ their armies 
would fometimes march for many days together, 

through 
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throug^h dcfarc countries and rugged defiles, withouc 
diftrefs or difficulty. On the contrary, our mo-^ 
dern armies, which can neither live without wine, 
nor eat any bread but was is baked and made as it 
is in towns (of which they cannot carry a quantity 
fufiicient for any long time) mud often either bd 
reduced to great diftrefs, or obliged to provide 
themfelves with thofe neceflfaries in a manner that 
muft be very troublefome and expenfive. I would 
therefore re-eftablifl) this method in my army, and 
not fuffer any fort of bread to be eaten by the Sol^ 
diers but what thty made themfelves : as to wine, 
J (hould not prohibit the ufe of it, if any was brought 
into the camp; but I would not take the leaft pains 
to procure it for them : in all other things likewife 
relating to provifions, I would follow the example 
of the Ancients, by which many difficulties and in^ 
conveniencies might be avoided, and many great 
advantages gained in an expedition. 

Zanobi. We have beat the enemy in a field bat" 
tie, and afterwards marched our army into his terri* 
tories, it is but reafonable now that we fhould 
make our advantage of it by plundering hiscountry, 
laying the towns under contribution, and taking 
prifoners^ But firfi I Ihould be glad to knew hoW 
the Ancients proceeded upon fuch occafions. 

Fabrjzio. I take it for granted (as we had fome 
con verfation upon this matter once before) that you 
will allow that wars, as they are conduéted at pre^ 
fent, impoverifh not only thofe that are beaten, but 
thofe alfo that are conquerors ^ for if one fide 
\ks its territories, the otherns at an immenfe ex- 
:nce in gaining them : which was not the cafe In 
»rmcr times, when the Conqueror was always en- 
riched by the viétory. The reafon of this is, that 
the plunder is not now brought to account, as it 
ufcd to be formerly, but left wholly to the difcrc- 
tion of the Soldiers, which occafio'ns two very great 
d^forders, on^lf which I have already mentioned ; 

the 
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the other is, that it makes the Soldiers fo greedy of 
fpoil, that they lay afide ali regard to order and mi-» 
litary difcipline: from which it has often happen- 
ed, that the Conqueror has had the viótory fnatch- 
cd out of his handSk The Romans, however, 
who i^erc very attentive to this point, provided 
againft both thefe inconveniencies, by' ordering that 
fill the plunder (houid belong to the public, who 
fliould afterwards difpofe of it as they thought fit* 
For this purpofe, they had public officers attending 
their armies, whom they called Queftors or Trea- 
furers, in whofe hands all the booty takt* n in war 
was depòfitèd -, out of which^ the Conful paid the 
Soldiers, defrayed the expences of the flck and 
wounded, and all other neceflfary charges of the ar-^ 
my. The Conful indeed had a power of diftribut- 
ifìg fome part of the plunder amongft the Soldiers, 
and he often did ; but this was not attended with 
any ill confequence : for when the enemy was con- 
quered, all the fpoil that had been taken from them 
was placed in the middle of the army, and a certain 
proportion of it given to the Soldiers, according to 
their rank and merit» This Cuftom made them 
more intent upon viftory than plunder ! for aftei* 
the legionary Soldiers had defeated the enemy, they 
never purfued them, nor even fo much as ftirrcd 
out of their ranks^ the Cavalry, and other light-» 
armed forces, being employed fot that purpofe 1 
for if the plunder was to have been the property of 
the firft men that laid hold of it, it would neithei" 
have been reafonable or poffible to have kept the 
Legions firm and quiet in their ranks*, and therefore 
fuch a meafUre mu(t have been of very bad con« 
fequetice* Hence it came to pafs that the public 
was enriched by a vidory, as every Conful, when he 
entered Rome in triumph at his return from the 
wars, always brought with him the greateft part of 
the treafure which he had amaflcd by contf ibutionfl 
Vol.. IV^ M and 
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and plundering thcr eneniy, into the common Scodc. 

The Ancients aftcd very wifely in another 

point relating to this nr)atter : for they ordered the 
third part of every man's pay to be lodged in tke 
hands of the Standard-bearer of his Corps, who was 
not to be accountable for it til) the end of the war. 
This feems to have been done for two reafons'iin 
the firft place to fave their money» which they other** 
wife might have fquandered away in idle and uone** 
ceflary expences, as mod young men are zp^to.éo 
when they have too much in their pockets :• aod in 
the next, to make them more reiblute and ot^t< 
nate in defending their Colours, as they muftkoow 
that if the Standard was taken^ they (hould lofe 
all their arrears,-^— A due obfervation of thcfc 
Inditutions, 7I think, would very much contri- 
bute to revive the ancient military difciplinc 
amongit us. 

Zanobi. When an army is upon a march, it 
muft certainly be expofed tomany dangerous acci- 
dents, to obviate and avert which, the utmoft faga- 
city and abilities of the General, as well as the moft 
determined bravery of the Soldiers, arc neceflary to 
be exerted. You would much oblige us, Sir, if you 
would point out thofe occaQons. 

Fabrizio. I (hall very willingly comply with 
your requcft, Gnce thefe things arc abfolutcly ne- 
ceflary to be known by one that is defirous of being 
pcrfedly inftrucled in the Art of War. A General 
then ought above all things to beware of Ambulhes 
whilfr his army is upon a march ; into which he 
may either happen to fall, or be cunningly drawn 
. by the enemy before he is aware. To prevent the 
firft, he (hould fend out ftrong parties to reconnoitre 
the country» and be particularly circumfpeft if it 
abounds with woods and mountains, becaufe thofe 
are the firtcft places for Ambufcades, which fome- 
times prove the dcflrudion of a whole army, when 

the 
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the General is not aware of them ; but can do him 
no harm when he is. Flights of birds/ and clouds 
of duft, have frccjuently difcovcred an enemy : for 
whenever the enemy approaches they muft of courfc 
raifa a great dult, which fhould ferve you there*^ 
fore as a fufiicient warning to prepare for an attack. 
It has often happened likewife, that when Generals 
have obferved a great iiumber of pigeons or other 
birdS) that ufually fly together in flocks, fuddenly 
take wing, and hover about in the air a great while 
without lighting again, they have fufpedted th^re 
was an Ambufcade thereabout ; in which cafe, by 
fending out parties to difcover it, they have fome- 
times efcaped the enemy, and fometimes defeated 
thett). To avoid being drawn into an Ambuf- 
cade by the enemy, you muft be very cautious of 
trufting to flattering appearances : for inftance, if 
the enemy (hould leave a conflderable booty ip your 
way, you fliould fufped there is a hook in the bait ; 
or if a ftrong party of the enemy fliould fly before 
a few of your men, or a few of their men fliould 
attack a ftrong party of your army -, or if the enemy 
runs away on a fudden, without any apparent caufe, 
it is to reafonable to imagine there is fome artiflce 
in it, and that they know very well' what they are 
about : fo that the weaker and more remifs they 
feem to be, the more it behoves you to be upon 
your guard, if you would avoid falling into their 
Snares. For this purpofe, you are to aét a double 
part ; and though you ought not to be without 
your private apprehenflons, yet you (hould feem 
outwardly to undervalue and defpife them : the one 
will make you more vigilant, and lefs apt to be fur- 
prized i and the other, infpire your Soldiers with 
courage and afllirance of vidory. You fliould al- 
ways remember like wife, that an army is expofed 
to more and greater dangers in marching through 
an enemy's country, than in a field battle : upon 

M 2 which 
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which account, ic concerns a general to be doubly 
circumfpe£^ at fuch times. The firfl: thing he 
oiiight CO do is, to get an exa& map of the' whole 
country through which he is to march ; tbacib they 
may have a perfect knowledge of aU the tp.wns, ihcif 
diftance from each other, the roads, mououins, 
rivers, woods, moraflts, and the particular fitoaiipn 
and nature of them. For this purpofe, it is.AeceT- 
fary to procure fcveral perfons by different means, 
and from different parts, who are well acquainted 
with thoiè places^ whom he Ibould examine kpwau* 
ly, and compare their accounts, that fo he oMiy be 
able to form a true judgment of chem: bcfides 
which, he fbould (end out parties of horfe under ex- 
perienced Commanders, not only to discover the 
enemy, but to obferve the quality of the country, 
and to fee whether it agrees with his maip, and the 
information he has received. He muft likewife 
keep a ilrii^ eye over his guides, whom be (bould 
encourage to ferve him faithfully, with promifes of 
great rewards, if they did their duty, and thfeaten 
them with the fevereft punifhment^if they deceived 
him. But above all things, he ought to keep his 
defigns rery fecret; which is a matter of the utmc^ 
importance in all military enterprizes : and to pre^ 
vent his army from being thrown into diibrder'by 
any fudden attack, he (hould order hts noen to be 
conflantly prepared for it : for if a thing of that 
kind is forefeen and expeded, it is neither fo terri- 
ble nor prejudicial when ir happens, as k. otherwìiè 
might have been. Many, in order to prevent con- 
fufion upon a march, have placed their carriages 
and unarmed people near the (landard, and order- 
ed them to follow it as clofe as poffihle ; that fo if 
there ftiould be occafion either to halt or n;treat, 
they might do it with gr eatergEflfe and readinefs ^ 
which, I think, is a cuftom not unworthy of imita- 
tion. A General fhduld al&) be very careful iieither 

to 
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to fufFer one pan of his forces to detach itfrlf 
fVofn the other whilft they are upon a march, nor 
to let any of the Corps move falter or flower than 
thè reft: for then his army would become weak 
tthd uflconneded, and confcquently expofcd to 
greater danger. It* is ncccffary, therefore, to poft 
officers along the flanks, to keep an uniform pace 
atnongft them, by reftraining thofc that march too 
faft, and q^uickening others that move too flow 4 
which cannot be done more properly than by beat 
of drum, or found of fome muQcal inftrumenr, 
Th^ t-oiids Ihould alfo be laid open, and cleared 
in fuch a manner, that one Battalion at leaft may 
march through them at a time, in order of battle; 
The quality and cuftoms of the enemy are to be 
confidered in the next place, and whether they 
ufualfy make their attack in the morning, or at 
noon, or in the evening, and whether they are 
more powerful in horfe or foot; according to whieh 
clrcurhftiances, you are to regulate your own pro- 
ceedings and preparations. But let us fuppofe 
fome particular cafe. It happens fometimes that a 
General is obliged to decamp before the enemy, 
becaufe he is not able to cope with them, and endea- 
vours to avoid an engagement : but as foon as the 
enemy are aware of it, they likewife decamp, and 
prefs fo hard upon his rear, that they muft probably 
come up with him, and force him to an engage- 
ment before he can pafs a river that lies in his way. 
Now, forpc who have been in this dangerous fitua- 
tionhave thrown up a deep ditch in the rear of their 
army, and filled it with fagots, and other combuf- 
tible matter, whiqh they have fet fire to, and there- 
by gained time to pafs the river in fafety, before the 
enemy could get over the ditch. 

Zanobi. 1 can hardly think fuch an expedient 
as this could be of much fervice, becaufe I remem- 
ber to have read, that Hanno the Carthagini^tn be^ 
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ing furroundcd by the enemy, fee fire to a parcel of 
fagots on that fide where he defigned to make hit 
pufh ; which had fuch an eflfed, that che enemy 
thinking him fufBcicntly fecured from efcaping in 
that quarter, drew oflf their guards to another ; but 
as foon has he was aware of that, he ordered bis 
men to throw their targets before their faces, tq 
defend them from the flames and fmoke, and tq 
pufii through the fire ; by which means, he got 
clear with his whole army. 

Fabrizio. Very true; but recollcft what I 
faid, and compare it with what Hanno did : I told 
you that the others caufed a deep ditch to be thrown 
tip, and filled with combuftibles, which they fet on 
fire : fo that the enemy had not only the fire but 
the dicth to pafs before they could come at them. 
Now Hanno had no ditch, and therefore as he de« 
figned to pafs through the fire, he took care it 
ihould not be a very fierce one : otberwife, that 
alone would have flopped him, without any ditch. 
Dv> not you remember that when Nabis was befieg-- 
ed in Sparta by the Romans^ he fet fire to that pan 
of the town in which he was himfelf, to prevent the 
enemy, who had already got pofleffion of fome* 
ftreets, from advancing any farther ? by whicb^ h? 
not only flopped them where they were, but drove 
them entirely out of the town again. But to return. 
Quintus Ludatius, the Roman, having the Cim« 
brians clofe at his rear, and coming to a Hver which 
he wanted to pafs, feemed determined to halt ther^ 
and fight themj for. which purpofe, he fixed his 
ftandard, threw up entrenchments, ercéled tents, 
and fent out parties of horfe to forage : in fhon, 
he a£led m fuch a manner, that the Cimbrians be* 
ing fully perfuaded he defigned to encamp there, 
entrenched themfelves, and fent out .fevcral parties 
into the country as he had done; which Lu£latiu$ 
being aware of, immediately ftruck his tents, ao(Ì 

paifecl 
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pafii;d,.càe riv^r without any moleftation. Some 
JbsMTC diverted the courfc of a river, jvhcn they had, 
no other means of paflSng \U and dra\yn off one part 
of 'tho« Accanii oth^r vyaty, till the other has become 
fordahle. Whrn, thp current is very rapid, the 
ftroiigeft and hea^vUA horfe ibould be placed higher 
up the ftrcam than the foot, to break the force of it, 
and facilitate their paflagc ; and the light horfe ra- 
ther, lower than the foot, to pick up any. of them 
that may happen to be carried away by it : but ri- 
vers tha^i arc not fordable muft be paiTed by the help 
of bridges, pontoons, and other fuph convenicncies; 
aod therefore it is neceflary to carry proper mate- 
rials . ftnd impleipents for the conftrudtion of them 
aloi^.wich an ^rmy. It happens fometimes that 
you end the enemy polled on the other fide to op« 
pofe your pa0age : in which cafe, I would recom- 
meod an expedient made ufe of by Julius C^far 
ia GauU who coa>iog to a river, and finding Ver- 
ciogetor/QX, poited with an arn^y on the oppoGce 
b^nk, marehed dpwn one fide of it for fever^l days, 
whilft Vcrcingetorex marched down the other. At 
h&f Ca&far having encamped in a woody part of the 
country, where he could conceal part of his men, 
drew thjcee cohorts out of every Legiop, and left 
them there, with orders to throw a bridge over the 
river, and to fortify it as foon as he could when be 
lifas gone: after which, he purfqedhis march. Ver- 
ciAgetorex, in the mean time, pbferving the number 
of Ms legions was tJie fame, and not fufpeding that 
any part of thén> were left behind, attended his mo- 
tions as be had done before, on the other fide ; but 
whefi Caefar thought iho bridge was finifljed, he 
made .a fudden counterrmarch, and finding every 
thing execmed according to his orders, immediately 
paiied, the river withpyt any oppofition, 

Zanobi. What rule or mark is there by which 
ope oiay difcover a ford with any certainty ? 
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Fabhizio. a river i^ always the fhallowell and 
jnoft fcrdable where you fee a fort of a ridge or 
fireak acrof» it, betwixt the tail of a pool and the 
head of a ftream ; becaufe there is more gravel 
liad fand lek there than in any other place : the 
truth of which .obfervation has been confirmed 
by long experience, and therefore it may be depend- 
ed upon. 

Zanobi. But fuppbfe the bottom ftiould either 
be fo rough and broken, or fo loft and full of 
holes, that Cavalry cannot pals with (afety ; ,whu 
remedy is there in that cafe ? 

Fabrizio I would make hurdles and fink themi 

over which they might pafs with cafe, But to 

proceed. If a General and his army happen to be 
inclofed in a pafs betwixt two mountains, out of 
which there are but two ways of extricating himfdf, 
one in his front, the other in his rear, and they ar^ 
both occupied by the enemy, tftere is l>ill 4 ffiethoc} 
left to get clear of them, which has been pra&ifed 
by others with fuccefe in fuch circumfkanccs ; and 
that is, to throw up a very deep and large ditch in 
his rear, with an intent, as it may feem, to fecurc 
htmfelf effeflually on that fide, and to take all other 
methods to make the enemy believe he defigns to 
exert his whole ftrength in the front, in order to 
force his way out op that fide, if pofiible, without 
apprehending any danger in his rear. The enemy, 
therefore, in the like cafes, having been deceived by 
thefc appearances, have naturally turned their whole 
force from the rear where they thought they had 
him fafe, to block him up mwe fecurely in the front: 
upon which, he has taken an opportunity of fud- 
denly throwing a draw-bridge over the ditch, and 
efcaped that way out of the hands of the enemy. 
Lucius Minucius, the Rotnan Cqnful, and his army^ 
being Ihut up by the enemy in the mountaiaa of 
J^iguria, and feeing to other means to get clear of 
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chem, fent a body of Numidian» which he had with 
him, very badly armed, afld mounted upon poor 
lean horfes, towards the pafs that was blocked up 
by the enemy, who immediately doubled their 
guards, and took all neceflary meafures to defend 
it with vigour upon their firft appearance: but per- 
ceiving, as they came nearer, what a pitiful figure 
they made, they drew off part of their guards. The 
Kumidians being aware of this, prcfently fet fpurs 
to their horfes, and made fo furious an attack upon 
thofe that were left, that they broke through them, 
aed afterwards made fuch havock and dcvaftation 
in the adjacent country, that the enemy were forced 
to quit their pofts, and leave the pafs open for Mi- 
nucius and his whole army to come out of the 
mountains where they had been (hut up. Some Ge- 
nerals, when they have been attacked by a mucji 
fuperior force, have drawn up their men very 
clofe together, and fuffcrcd themftrlves to be fur- 
rounded by the enemy ; in order to make their way 
by one rcfolute pulh through that part of their army 
which thty faw was the thinned and weakeft ; and 
this method has fometimes fuccecded very well. 
Mark Anthony, in his retreat out of Parthia, ob- 
ferving the enemy attacked him early every morn- 
ing when he was decamping, and harrafled his rear 
all day long, refolved afterwards not to decamp till 
noon ; upon which, the Parthians concluding he 
would not move at all that day, returned to their 
own Camp, and left him to continue his march all 
the reft of the day, without any difturbance. The 
fame Commander, to guard againft the arrows of 
the Parthians, ordered all his men to. kneel down 
when the enemy drew near, and the fecond rank 
to cover the heads of the firft with their targets, 
the third of the fecond, the fourth of the third, and 
fp on : by which means the whole army was under 
9 roof as it were, and fafc from their arrows. 

This 
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This is all that occurs to my memory at prefent 
concerning the accidents that may happen to an ar- 
my upon a march : if you have no other queftions 
, to afk relating to this matter, I frill paf^ an to anor 
ther part of our Subje^ 
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Zanobi.QiINCE wc are going to vary our 

1^ Subjeft, I beg leave to lay down 

py ofl^c?, and hope Battifta della Palla will cake 

It 
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it up : in fome doing, wc (hall in fome meafurc 
imitate the example of experienced Commanders, 
who in time of battle (as Signor Fabrizio has inform- 
ed us) generally place the beft of their men in the 
front and rear of their armies ; that the former may 
begin the attack with vigour, and the htter fupporc 
it with refolution : Cofimo Rucellai therefore was 
wifely pitched upon to lead the van (if 1 may ufe 
the exprefTion) in this converfation, and Bactifta della 
Palla to bring up the rear : Luigi Alamanni, and 
I, took upon us to condudt the fecond line : and as 
we all readily fubmitted to the charge alfigned us, 
I dare fay Battifta will do the fame. 

Battista. I have hitherto fufFered rtiyfclf to be 
governed entirely by the company, and Qiall do fo 
tor the future. Let us intreat you then, Signor Fa- 
brizio, to proceed in your difcourfe, and to excufc 
this interruption. 

• Fabrizio. If it is any interruption, it is an agree- 
able one I aflure you \ for this change of officers, as 
I told you before, rather refrcfties my recolleftion 

than otherwife. But to refujne our Subjeft, It 

is now time to encamp and repofeoqr army in fecu- 
rity : for all creatures, you know, naturally require 
^ue intervals of reft from their, labour, and no- 
body can properly be faid to reft, that does not en- 
joy fecurity at the fame time. You might except 
perhaps that I Ihould have firft encamped my army, 
and then (hewn the order of a march, and laft of all, 
how it (hould be formed to engage an enemy. But 
I have done quite the contrary j and indeed I was 
obliged to it : for as Ì was to (hew what an army 
upon a march had to do, when it was forced on 
^ fudden to prepare for adlion, it was necefTary to 
tell you firft in what order of battle it (hould be 

drawn up. Now to lodge your men in fecurity, 

your camp ought to bf^ ftrong and v/ell governed : 
the former of which points depends either upon art, 
or the- nature of its fuuation i the latter, upon care 

and 
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and good difcipline in the Comcnander. Th€ Gretks 
ufed to look ouc for a fatuajtion chat was flrong by 
nature ; and never would encamp in any place that 
was not fortified either by a mountain or a river» or 
wood, or fomc other defence of that kind : the Ro- 
tnan^i, on the contrary, not depending fo much 
upon nature as art and good difcipline in their en- 
campments, conflaatly made choice of fituations 
where they could range their forces in their ufual 
order, and exert their whole ftrength upon occafion. 
Hence it came to pafs that the form of their en- 
campments was always the fame ; becaufe they ne- 
ver fwerved from their eftablifhed difcipline, but 
pitched upon a fituation which they could make 
conformable to it : whereas the Greeks were ofccn 
obliged to vary the form and manner of their en- 
campments, becaufe they made their difcipline give 
way to the fituation of the place, which could not 
always be the fame, or fimilar. — r-When the fitua- 
tion therefore was but indifferent, the Romans ufed 
to fupply that defcft by arc and induftry : and fin^e 
I have hitherto propofed the conduft of that'people 
as a model in moft cafes, I would likewife recom- 
mand their method in the encampment of their ar- 
mies : not that I would follow it exadly in every 
particular, but in fuch only as may beft fuit the . 
circumftances of the prefent times. I have told you 
more than once already, that they^ had two Le- 
gions of their own Citizens in their Confular armies, 
amounting to about eleven thoufand foot and fix 
hundred norfe ; befidcs which, they had eleven, 
tbpufand more foot compofed of the auxiliaries fur- 
nidied by their friends and confederates : but they 
never had a greater number of auxiliaries than of 
their own Citizens in thofe armies ; except in their 
horfe, in which they were not fo fcrupulous. 1 told 
you likewife, that they always pofted their legions 
in the center; and : their . auxiliaries in each wing, 
whcfiever they ican^ to an engagement ; which cuf- 

totA 
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torn they alfoobfcrved in their encampments^ as you 
muft have read» I dare fay, in ancient Hidory; and 
therefore I (hall not trouble you nov^ with a cir* 
cunf)ftantial detail of the method they followed upon 
fqch occalions, but content myfelf with informing 
you in what manner I would chufe co encamp an 
army at pfefent ; from whence you will cafily pef- 
ceive what I have borrowed from the Romans.*—^ 
You know that as they had two Legions in a Con* 
Mài army, 1 have likewifc compofrd mine of two 
' Regiments, each confiding of fix thoufand foot and 
three hundred horfc : you remember into how many 
Battalions I divided them, in what manner they are 
armed, and by what names the different forces of 
t^hich they confìft are diftinguiflied : you know» 
laftly, that in drawing them up either for battle or 
a marche I have made mention of no other troop^s, 
but only (hewn that when their number is to be 
doubled^ there is nothing more to be done than to 

double the ranks. But now I am to (hew you the 

method of encamping, I (ball not confine myfclf to 
two Regiments only, but inform you how a whole 
army (hould be difpofcd of, confifling (like thofe of 
the Romans) of two Regiments ot our own forces^ 
and the fame number of Auxiliaries : and this I do 
to give you a clear idea of a complete encampment ) 
for in the exercifes and operations which 1 have hi- 
therto defcribed and recommended, there was no 
occafion to bring a whole army into the field at once. 
In order then to encamp an army of twenty-four 
thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe, divided into 
four Regiments, two of our own Subjects and two 
of Auxiliaries, I would obferve this method. After 
1 had pitched upon a convenient fituation, I would 
• ereft my Standard in the middle of a Square, two 
hundred feet deep on every fide ; one of which fides 
fhould face the eaft, another the weft, another the 
north, and another the fouth : and in this fquarc 
the General ihoUld fix his quarters. In the next 

place. 
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placC) (as it was generally the praftice of the Ro- 
mans, ani;! feems woithy of intikacion) I would fepa- 
rdme my Soldiers from the people who do not carry 
arms, and fuch as ought to be ready and fit for 
aAxon from thofe that are loaded and encumbered 
in another nianner: for which purpofe, I would 
quarter either ali or the greater part of my Soldiers 
on the eaft fide of the camp, and the others on the 
weft ; making the eaft fide the front, the weft the 
rear, and the north and fouth the fianks of my camp. 
To diftinguii(h the quarters of my Soldiery I would 
draw two parallel lines thirteen hundred anid fixty 
feet in length, and at thediftance of fixty from each 
other, from the General's Standard towards the eafti 
at the extremity of which, I would have the eaftern 
gate of my camp. By thefe means, a paflage would 
formed direflly from that gate to the General's 
quarters of twelve hundred and fixty feet in length» 
(for the diftance from the Standard to the extremity 
of his quarters on every fide is an hundred feet) and 
this interval (hould be called the Main Paflage. In 
the next place, let another paflage be drawn from 
-the fouth to the north gate acrofs the Main Paflage, 
and dofe by the eaft fide of the General's quarters, 
which (hould be two thoufand five hundred feet in 
length (as it is to reach from one flank of the camp 
to the other) and fixty in breadth : and let this be 
called the Crofs-way. Having thus marked out 
the General's quarters, and drawn thefe two paflfa* 
ges, I would proceed to provide quarters for the 
two Regiments of my own Sùbjeóls : one of whic^ 
I would lodge on the right hand, and the other on 
the left of the Main Paflage. For this purpofe, I 
would place ;thirty-two lodgments on the left, and 
as many more on the right of that paflage, leaving 
a fpace betwixt the Sixteenth and Seventeenth lodg- 
ment of Sixty feet in breadth for a Traverfe-way to 
pafs through the midft of the quarters of thefe two 
Regiments, as you may fee it marked out in the 

plan 
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plan of aa encampment which I luckily happen to 
have in my pocket. In the i^ront of (hele two lodg-^ 
ments, on jeach fide of the Main Pafljge where (hey 
border upon the Crofs-way, I would quarter the 
Coanmanders of my Gens d'Armes, and their pri« 
vate men in the fifteen lodgments next adjoining to 
them : for as I haye allowed an hundred and fifty 
Gens d'Armes to each Kegtment, there would tit 
ten private men in every one of thrfe compartments^ 
The tents of the Commanders ihould be eighty 
feet broad and twenty deep ; and tbofe of their 
private men thirty in depth and fixty in breadth. 
But I muft here defire you to remember onde for 
ally that whenever I make ufe of the word breadth^ 
I mean the fpace thac is extended from north to 
louth ; and when I fpeak of depth, I would be un^ 
derftood to defign that which ranges from eaft to 

weft. In the next fifteen compartments which 

are to be on each fide of the Main Pafiage, andton 
the eaft of the Traverfc-way (and to take up the 
fame fpace with that occupied by the Gens d'Armes) 
1 would quarter my light horfc ; which being an 
hundred and fifty in each Regiment, would like- 
wife amount to ten in every tent : and in the re* 
maining fixteenth 1 would lodge their Commanders, 
affigning them the fame room with that taken up 
by the Commanders of the Gensd*Armes. The ' 
Cavalry then of both Regiments being thus provid- 
ed with quarters of each fide of the Main Pafiage, 
will dired us how to difpol'e of our Infantry, as I 
(ball fhew you in the next place. 

You have obfcrved how 1 haye quartered the three 
hundred horfe belonging to each Regiment, and 
their officers, in thirty-two lodgments on each fide 
of the Main Paflagc, beginning from the crofs-way j 
. and that I have left a void fpace, fixty feet in 
breadth, betwixt the fixteenth and feventecnth 
lodgment for a traverfe-way, I order then to quar- 
ter the twenty Battalions, of which the two Regi- 
ments 
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mcncs donfift, I would appoinc lodgments for two 
Battalions behind the Cavalry on borii fides of the 
Main Paffage ; each of which fliòuld be thirty 
feet in length and fixty in breadth, like the others^ 
and fo clofe to thofe ot the horfe that they fhould 
join together. In every firft lodgment, beginning 
from the Crofs-way, I Vvould quarter the Lieute- 
nant ColongJ of the Battalion, who would then be 
in a line with the Commander of the Gens d'Armes: 
and this lodgment only fhould be .forty feet in 
breadth, and twenty in depth. In the next fifteen 
lodgments reaching to the traverfe-way, I would 
quarter a Battalion of foot on each fide of the Main ; 
Paffagc; the numbrr of which amounting to four 
huncjred and fifty, there would be thirty in every 
lodgment. The other fifteen lodgments I would 
place contiguous to the light horfe on each fide 
of the Main Paflage, aiid on the eaft of the tra- 
vcrfe-v<ray, allowing them the fame dimenfions with 
thofe oil the weft : and in, each range of thefe I 
v/Guld quarter one Battalion, afllgning the fixrcenih, 
which (hould be twenty feet in length, and forty 
in breadth, for the Lieutenant Colonel of the two 
Battalions, who would then be clofe a-breaft with 
the Commanders of the light horfe. The two firft 
ranges of lodgments being thus occupied, would 
confift partly of Cavalry, and partly of Infantry : 
but as the Cavalry (hould always be clean and ready 
for aélion, and the horfemen have no Servants al- 
lowed to affilt them in dreffing and taking care of 
their horfcs, the foot of the two Battalions that are 
quartered next to them (hould be obliged to wait 
upon them for that purpofe: in confideration of 
which^ they (hould be cxcufed from all other duty ^ 
in the camp, according to the practice of the Ro^ 
mans. 

Leaving a void fpace then of fixty feet wide, on 
the back of the lodgments on each fide of the Main 
Pa(rage, one of which may be called the firft way 
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on the right, the other, the firft way on the left, I 
would mark out another range of thirty-two 
double lo'dgments parallel to che others, and with 
their back parts dole together ; allowing the fame 
dimenfions with an interval likewife betwixt the 
fixteenth and fcventeenth for the traverfe-way : and 
in each of thefe I would quarter four Battalions, 
with their Commanders in the fird and laftof them. 
Ifi the next place, I would leave another fpacc of 
fixty feet wide on the back of thefe two lodgments, 
for a way which (hould be called the fecond way on 
the right, on one fide the Main Pafifage ; and the 
fecond way on the left, on the other: cloic to which, 
I would have another range of double lodgments 
on each fide x)f the Main Paffage, in every refpeft 
like the other two ; in which I would quarter the 
four remaining Battalions, and their Lieutenanc 
Colonels : fo that all the Cavalry and Infantry of 
our own two Regiments would \>c difpofed of in 
fix ranges, or lines of double lodgments, with the 

Main Paffage betwixt them. As to the two 

auxiliary Battalions (fuppofing them to confiftof 
the fame number and iort of forces) I would place 
them on each fide of our own, in the like order and 
number of double lodgments : the two firft lines 
of which fliould be partly horfe, and partly foot, 
and at the diftance of fixty feet from the two third 
lines of our own on each fide the Main PaflTage, to 
make room for a way betwixt them, which fhould 
be called on one fide, the third way on the right ; 
and on the other, the third way on the left. After 
this, I would mark out twoother lines of lodgments, 
parallel to the firft on each fide of the Main Paffage, 
and divided like thole of our owh Battalions, with 
fpaces of fixty feet betwixt them for other, ways, 
which Ihould be numbered and denominated from 
their fituation and diftance from the Main Paffage : 
and then all this part of the army would be quarter- 
ed in twelve ranges or lines of double lodgments, 

with 
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with thirteen ways or paffages betwixt the feveral 
divifions of • it, jncluding the Main Pjflage, Tra- 
verfc, and Crofs-ways. — Befides this, I- would have 
a void fpace left of two hundred feet in width, bet- 
wixt the lodgments and the fofle which (hoiild cn- 
compafs thepQ : fo that computing the whple diftance 
from the center of the General^s quarters to the eaft* 
crn gate, you will find that it amounts to thirteen 

hundred and fixry feet. There are ftill remain^ 

ing two vacant intervals, one from the General's 
quarters to the South, an the other from thence 
to the North gate of the Camp; each of which 
(reckoning from the center) is twelve hundred and 
fifty feet in length. Deducing then f.oui each 
of thcfe fpaces an hundred feet, which are taken 
up by the General's quarters on each fide, and nine- 
ty feet on each fide for an Area or Piazza; and fixty 
for a way to divide the two above mentioned fpaces 
in the middle, and two hundred more for the inter- 
vai betwixt the lodgments and the fofle, there will 
be a fpace left of eight hundred feet in breadth, 
and two hundred in depth, for a line of lodgments 
on each fide ; the depth being the fame with that 
of the General's qiiarters. Thefe fpaces being pro- 
perly divided, will rnake forty lodgments on both 
fides of the General's quarters, each of which will 
be an hundred feet long» and foriy broad : and in 
jhefc I would quarter the Colonels of the feveral 
Regiments, the Paymafters, the Quartermafter^ Ge- 
neral, and in (horc, all thofe that had any particular 
charge or bufinefs in the army ; leaving fome of 
them ¥iC9inc for the reception of ftrangers or volun- 
teers, and attendants upon the Genera). On the 
backfide of the General's quarters I would make a 
paflage from north to fouth fixty^two feet wide, and 
call it the Head-way, which ihould run along the 
weft fide of the eighty lodgments juil mentioned : 
and then ihofe lodgments, and the General's quar-* 
ceri» would be included betwixc chat paflageand 
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the crofs-way. From the head-way I would draw 
another paffage dircftly from the General's quarters 
to the wcftern gate ot'the camp, which fhould be 
fixty feet wide, and of the fame length with the 
Main Paflage -, and this ibould be called the Market- 
way. Thcfe two paffages being drawn, 1 would 
make a market-place, or fquare, ac the beginning 
of the market-way, over againft the General*» quar- 
ters, and joining to the head-way, whkh fhbuld be two 
hundred and furry ftecon every fide^. On the tight 
and left of the market place, I would bavera row 
of quarters, each of whi. h Ihould contain eight dou- 
ble lodgments, which Ihould be thirty feet in depth, 
and fixty in breadth ; that is, fixteen on each hand 
of the market-place. In the.'c I would lodge the 
fupernumcrary horfe belonging to the auxiliary Re- 
giments: *and if there Ihould not be room enough 
for all of them there, I would quarter thtafe that 
were excluded in Tome of the eighty lodgments next 
to the General's quarters, but chiefly in thofe that 
lie neareft the folfe. 

It now remains that we (hould quarter ow Pike- 
men and Vclites extraordinary ; for you know there 
are a thoufand of the former, and five hundred of 
the latter in every Regiment : fo that our own two 
Regiments having two thoufand Pikcmcn, and one ' 
thoufand Velites extraordinary, and thofe of the 
Auxiliaries as many more, we have ftill fix thoufand 
■foot to difpofc of 5 all of whom 1 would quarter on 
the three fides of the foflc, in the weftern part of 
the camp. For this ptirpofe, 1 would have a row 
of five double lodgments, an hundred and fifty 
feet long, and an hundred and twenty wide, on the 
weft ftde, of the north end of the head-way, leaving 
a vacant fpace of two hundred feet betwixt them 
and the fofle : which row confifting of ten finale 
lodgments, and every lodgment being thirty feet 
deep, and fixty wide, WQuld contain thrree htìndred 
fooi ; chat is, thirty in every one of them; Next 
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Mthefe (but witfe aa inrerval of fixty-two feet bctr 
wxt them) I would place another row of five dou- 
ble lodgments of cht; fame dimenfions -, and after 
thar,- another ; and fo on till there were five rows 
of five double lodgnr^cats of the fame fizc, and with 
th^e fame intervals betwixt them, all in a right line 
©ne with another, at the diftance of two hundred 
feet from the fofle on the weft of the head-way, 
and on the north fide of the camp : fo that there 
would be fifty lodgments in all, which would con- 
tain fifteen hundred men. Turnins; then from the 
kft towards the wcftern gate, 1 would m^rk out 
five other rows of double lodgments in the fpace 
betwixt the lafl: of the other five a(nd that gate, of 
the fame contents and proportion, but with interval* 
of only thirty feet betwixt one row and the other i 
in which 1 would likewife quarter fifteen hundred 
mene and in this manner, all the Pikemen and Ve- 
lites extraordinary belonging to our own two Regi- 
ments would be difpofedof in ten rows of double 
lodgments, that is, ah hundred fingle ones, (reckon- 
ing ten in a row) along the range of the fofle from 
the north to the weft gate. In the like ihanner I 
would provide for the Pikemen and Velites extra- 
ordinary belonging to the auxiliary Regiments ; 
quartering them all in ten rows of double lodgr 
ments of the fame' dimenfions, and with the fame 
intervals betwixt them, along the range of the fofle, 
from the weft to the fouth gate -, allowing their Cor 
lonels and other officers to take up fuch quarters 
there as (hould be moft convenient for them. 

My Artillery I would plant all along the banks 
on the infide of the fofle : and in the vacant fpace, 
which would be ftill left on the weft fide of the 
Head-way, I would lodge all the unarmed people, 
and impediments belonging to the camp. Now 
you muft know by the word Impediments, the An-^ 
cients meatit all the baggage, and people, and 
(tores that are neccflary in an army, except the Sol- 
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diers ; as Carpenters, Joinery, Smiths, Scone-cut<3 
tcrs» Mafons, Engineers, Cannoneers (thoqgh in- 
deed ihcfe laft may properly be reckoned Soldiers) 
Hcrdfmcn, Oxen and Sheep for the fuftenance oÌF 
the army, Cooks» Butchers; in (hort, all manner 
of Artificers and implements, together with proper 
vehicles and beads of burden to carry the kmmuni* 
tion, provifions, and other requifices. However, I 
would not aflign fcparateanddiftind lodgments for 
all thefc things ; but content myfelf v/ith ordering 
that fome paflages fhould be left entirely clear and 
unoccupied by them. Of the four void fpaces whicl^ 
would be left betwixt thefe paffages, I would ap* 
propriate one to the HiJrdfmen and their cattle; 
another to the Artificers of every kind; another to 
make room for the carriages that contain the pro- 
vifions ; and the laft to receive thofe that are loaded 
with arms and ammunition. The paflages which I 
would have left quite open, fhould be the niarkcf- 
way, the Iicadway, and another called the Middle* 
way, to be drawn acrofs the camp from north tOj 
foutb, which {hould cut the market-way at right 
angles, atjd anfwer the fame purpofe$ on the wefterq 
fide of the camp, as the traverfe-way does in the 
eaftern. ^efides this, I would have itili another 
paffage drawn behind the lodgments of the Pike- 
men and Velites extraordinary; which are ranged on 
three fides of the fofle ; and every one of thefe 
paflages fhould be fixty feet wide. 

Battista. I confefs my ignorance in thefe mat- 
ters, and think I have no reafon to be afhamed of 
it, as the Art of War is hot my profcflion. The 
difpofition however,, which you have made, pleafes 
me very much ; and i have but two queftions to 
aik «lating to ir, which I beg the favour of you to 
rclblve : the firft is, why you make the ways and 
paflages about the lodgments fo broad ? The fe- 
cund (which perplexes me the moft) is, in iivhac 

manner 
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manner the fpacts you^llow for the lodgiDcncs are 
to be occupied ? 

Fabrizio. The reafon why I have madp ail the 
pa(Siges fixtj feet wide, is that a whole Batcaiion 
at a time, drawn up in order of battle, may pafs 
through them : for I told you before, if you re- 
member, that every Battalion takes up a fpacc of 
fifty or fixty feet in width. It is ncceffary alfo, that 
the interval betwixt the lodgments and the foffe 
ihould be two hundred feet v/ide, in. order to draw, 
up the Battalions there in a proper manner upon 
occaGon, to manage the Artillery, to make room* 
for booty or prifoners taken from the enemy^ and 
for throwing up new banks and ditches, if it (hùuid 
be requifite, Jt is like wife proper to have the 
lodgments at .a good diftance fiom the fofle, that 
they may be more out of the reach of fireworks^ and. 
other offenfive things, which an enemy might other-: 

wife throw in amongft them, In anfwer to youj> 

fecond queftion, I mufl: tell you, it is not my in*- 
tentioQ that every fpace which I have laid out foi: 
lodgments fliould be wholly covered by one great 
tent only, but that it fhould be divided and occu- 
pied in kich a manner as may beft fuit the coin ve-» 
nienoe of thofe for whofe wfe it is defigoed, and 
have more or fewer tents in it as they pleafe, pror 
vided they did not exceed the limits prelcribcd 
them, ^ 

Bxit in order to lay out thefe lodgments, there 
ihould always be able and experienced Engineers, 
Quarter^ cnafters, and Builders, ready Co mark out 
a camp,^ and diftinguiih the feveral pafTages and 
divisions of it with Hakes and cordage^ as foon as 
the Geiieral has fixed upon a proper fituation for it : 
and to prevent confufion, the front of the camp 
jfhould always look the fame way; that fo every man 
may know near what pailage, and in which quarter» 
he may fin^ his tent. This rule being conflrantly 
-obktvcà^ the Camp will be a fort of a moving 

N 4 Town, 
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Town, which carries the fame ftreets, the fame 
houfcs, and the fanie afpcét with it wherever it 
goes ; a convenience' which thofe muft not cxpeft, 
who make choice of iuch Qtuations only as are na- 
turally tirong and advantageous-, becaufe they muft 
always change ihe form of their camp according to 
the nature of ihe ground. The Romans (as I faid 
before) made their Camps ftrong in any fuuation^ 
by throwing up a ditch and rampart about themi 
and leaving a vacant'fpace betwixt their lodgments 
and the ditch, which was generally twelve feet 
wide, and fix deep ; though they fometimes made 
it both wider and deeper, cfpecially if they cither 
defigned to continue long in the fame place, or ex- 
pected to be attacked. For my own parr, I would 
not fortify a Camp with a Palifade, except I in- 
tended to winter in it ; but content myfelf with a 
rampart and a ditch, not of Itfs width or depth than 
what has been juil now mentioned, but greater, 
if occafion required : beQdes which, I would have 
an half moon at every angle of the Camp» with 
fome pieces of artillery in it, to cake the enemy in 
flank, if the trenches Ifaould be attacked* In this 
exerciie of encamping and decamping, the army 
fliould frequently be employed, in order to make 
the feveral officers ready and expert in laying out 
the dìftinét. lodgments in a proper manner, and to 
teach the Soldiers to know their refpe&ive quarters: 
nor is there any great difficulty in it, as I (hall ihew 
elfcwhcre ; for 1 will now proceed to fay fomething 
concerning the guards that are neceflary in aCani\p; 
becaufe if that point is not duly attended to, all the 
reft of our labour and care will be' to no purpofe. 

Battista. Before you do that, I wi(hyou would 
imform me what. is to be done when you would cn^? 
camp near an enemy, fop furcly there capóot he 
time enough, lipon fuch an occafion, to difpofe 
things in this regular order, without expofing yout? 
fclf to great danger. 

Fabrizio^ 
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Fabrizio. Nx> General will fiver encamp vcry- 
fi^ar an enemy, except he is in a condition to giv^ 
them b3,ttle whenever they plcafe : and if the enemy 
be likewile difpofed to engage, the .danger cannot be 
loore than ordinary ; becauic he may draw out two 
thirds of hi3 army, and leave the other to form his 
Camp. The Romans, in fuch cafes, committed 
the care of throwing up eprrenchnienis, and laying 
out thtir Camp, to the Triarii, and^caufed the 
Principes and Hàftari only jto Hand ro their arms : 
for as the Triarii, were the Jaft line of their army 
that was to engage, they might jieave fheir work if 
the enemy advanced, apd draw up under arms in 
their proper ftacion. So that if you would imitate 
the Romans in the like cafe, yoa (hould leave the 
care of laying out and fortifying your Camp to thè 
Battalions in the rear of your army, which refemblc 
the Trjarii in thofe of the Romans. 

But to return to what I was going to fay concern- 
log the Guards of Camp. I do not remember to 
bave read that the Ancients ufed to keep any Guards 
<?r Gentihtls on the outfide of their entrenchment^ 
in the night-time, as we do at prefent. The reafon 
of which I take to be^ thai; they thought their 
^rfiiiqs were expofed to much danger by making 
ufe of them ; as perhaps they might either betray 
or defert them oi their own accord, or be furprifed 
or corrupted by the enemy : and therefore they did 
oot think fit to put any confidence in them. Upon 
thef<^ confiderations, they trufted wholly to the 
Guards and Centincb thajt \yere ftationed wifihin 
their entrenchment^ ; which were keep with fuch 
order and exafltnefs, that the lead failure in that 
duty was punilhed with death* I Ihall not trouble 
you however, with a long and circumdantial detail 
of the order and method which they obfcrved in 
Ithis matter, becaufe you very likely have read it 
in their hiftorie^, or if ypu have not, you may oiqec 
j^ith it there whenever you pleafe. For the fake 
• ' of 
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of brevity then, I will only tell you what I would 
do myfelf upon fuch occafions. I would caufe one 
third of my army to continue under arms every 
night: and one fouith of this to be upon guard 
along the entrenchments and other proper places of 
the camp, allowing a double guard at every angle 
of it; one part of which fhould conftintly remain 
there, and the other be patrolling all night from 
that angle tp the next, and back again : and this 
niethod (hould be obfcrvcd in the day-time alfo, if 
the enemy lay near me. As for giving out a Pa- 
role^ or Waethword, and changii^ it every nighc, 
and other fuch circumfVaoces belonging to Guards 
and Centinels, I (hall fay nothing of them, becaui^ 
they are known by every one. But there is one 
thiiig of the qtnioft importance, the praétice of 
which will be attended with much advantage, and 
the negkét of it with great prejudice ; and that is, 
toobferve ftridly who lies out of the Camp at night, 
and what ftrangers come into it : which is a very 
eafy latter to be done by fuch as obferve the man- 
ner and order of encamping I have recommended 5 
becaofe every lodgment having a certain number 
of men belonging to it, you may prefcntly fee if 
there be more or fewer in it than there (hould be : 
if any are abfcnt without leave, they (hould be 
punilhed as deferters 5 and if there are more than 
there ought to be, you (hould diligently enquire 
who they are ? what bufinefs they have there ? and 
of other circumftances relating to them. This 
precaution wiH make it very dijfficult, if not im* 
poflible, for the enemy to hold any fccret correfpon* 
dencc with your Officers, or to penetrate into your 
dcfigns : and if the Romans had not carefully at- 
tended to this point, Claudius Nero could not 
have left his camp in Lucania, and gone privately 
into the territories of Picenum, and returned from 
thence to his former quarter^, whilft Hannibal 

knew 
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jcnew nothing of the matter all the while, though 
the two Camps lay very near each other ^. 

But it is not fpfficient barely to give out good 
and wholelome orders for this purpofe, if the ob- 
fcrvance of them is not enforced with the utmoft 
feverity : for there is no cafe whatfoever in which 
the nioft exaft and implicit obedience is fonccef- 
fary as in the government of an army : and therefore 
the laws that arc/eftablilhed for the maintenance of 
it ought to be rigorous and fevere, and the General 
a man of inflexible rcfolution in fupporting them. 
The Romans poniflied with death, not only thofc 
that failed in thejr dqty when they were upon 
gviard, but all fuch as either abandoned their poft 
in time of battle, or carried any thing by ftealth 
out of the Camp,' or pretended they had perform- 
ed fome exploit m aftion which they had not done, 
or engaged without the orders of their General, or 
threw away their arms out of fear: and when it ap- 
pened'that a Cohort or a whole Legion had behaved 
111, tfiey made them caft lots, and put every tenth 
man to death, which was called Decimation : this 
\vas done to avoid Ihcdding too much blood, and 
;hat though they did not allfuflFer, every man might 
be under an apprehenfion that the lot ihight fall 
upon him. But where there afe fevere punilhments, 
there (hould likcwifc be proportionable rewards, to 
excite men to behave themfelves well by motives 
both of* hope and fear 5 and therefore they always 
rewarded thofe that had diftinguiflied thenafelves 
by any meritorious aftion -, efpecially fuch as had 
cither faved the life of a Fellow-citizen in battle, 
or been the firft in fcairng the walls of an enemy's 
town, or ftorming their Carnp, 'or had mounded, 
or killed, or difmounted an enemy. In thi$ man- 
tier every rf)an^s defert was properly taken notice of, 
and recompenfed by the Coiifuls, and publicly ho- 

* 

« See Livy, JJb* ysxvih chap. 44. 
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pp.ured : and thofr that obtained any reward for 
fervices of this kind (befides the reputation and 
glory which they acquired amongft their brother 
Soldiers) were received by their triends and rela- 
tions with all nnanner of rejoicings and congratula-^ 

tions, when they returned from the wars. It is 

no winder then that a people, who arc fo exa^ in 
rewarding merir, and punilhing offenders, Ihould 
extend their Ennpire to fuch a degree as they did : 
and certainly they are highly worthy of imitation in 
thefe rcfpeòls. Giye me leave therefore to be a lit- 
tle more cypjicit in dcfcribing onte of their puniih- 
mepis.T- — When a delinquent ftood ccnviftcd be- 
fore bb Genera], thp latter gave him a flight ftroke 
with a rod ; after which» be might run away if he 
could : but as every Soldier in the army had liberty 
to kill him, he no fooner began to run but they 
all fell upon him with th<^ir fwords, or darts, or 
other weapons ; fo that he feldom efcaped : and if 
he did^ he was not allowed to return home, expepc 
pndcT heavy penalties, and fujch a load of infaniy, 
that it yvoijld have been much better for him to 
have died. This cuftom is in fome meafure (till 
kept up by the Swifs in their armies, who always 
caufc a conviftcd offender to be killecj by the reft 
of the Soldiers : and I think it is a very good one ; 
for in order to prevent others from fupporting or 
pròtcdting an offender, it is certainly the bf ft way 
to leave the punifliment of him to themfelves -, be- 
paufe they will ^lway$ look upon him with a diffe- 
rent eye in that c^fe, from what they would if he 
is to be punifhed by any body elfc. This rule will 
alfo hold good in popular Governments, as we may 
learn frqra the example of Manlius Capitolinus, 
who being accufcd by the Sentite, was ftrenuoufly 
defended by the People, till they were left to judge 
him themfelves: after which, they prcfenily cpnr 
demned him to die. This then is a good method 
qf punifhing deliquents, and of caufingjufticeto be 

pxccute4 
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executed upon thdm in fecuricy, without fear of 
exciting mutiny or fedition. But as neither the fear j 
of laws, nor reverence to tnzn alone, are fufficienc 
to bridle an armed niultitude, the Ancients ufed to 
call in the aid of Religion, and made their Soldier^ ' 
take a very drift oath to p^y due obedience to mi- 
litary difcipline with many atwfui ceremonies and 
great folemniiy i bcfides \^hicb, they ufed all other 
niethods to infpire them with a fear of the Gods ; 
that fo if they violated their oathsj they might have 
not only the aipcrity of human laws, but the ven- 
geance of Heaven to apprehend.. 

Battista. Did the Romans ever fufFcr women 
or gaming in their Camp, as we do at prcfent ? 

Fabrizio. They prohibited both : nor was the 
rcftraint very grievous ; for their Soldiers were fo 
conftantly employed cither in one fort of duty or 
other, that they had no time to think either of 
women or gaming, or any other of thofe vile avoca- 
tion$ which commonly make Soldiers idle and fc* 
ditious. 

Battista. They were in the right of It. 

But pray tell me what order they obferved when 
they were going to decamp. 

Fabrizio; The General's trumpet was founded 
three times : at the firft founding, they (truck their 
tents and packed them up ; at the fecond, they 
loaded their carriages ; and at the third, they began 
their march in the order I have dcfcribed before, 
with their Legions in the middle of the army, and 
their baggage in th€ rear of every particular corps. 
.For which purpofe, it is neccffary that one of the 
Auxiliary Regiments (hould move firft with its own 
baggage, and a fourth part of the public impedi-* 
ments in its rear, which was placed in one or other 
of the four div^fions in the weftern part of the camp 
that I fpoke of not long ago : and therefor^ every 
Legion (hould hava its particular divjfion afligned 
to its charge ; that fo when they arc about to march, 

every 
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every one of them may know M^here to take its 
place. 

Battista. Did the Roinans ufe to make any 
other provifions in laying out their Camps befides 
Ihofe which you have already mentioned ? 

Fabrizio. I muft tell you again that they al- 
>vays kept to the fame form in their encampments, 
which was their fird and principal confideration. 
Befides this, they had two other great points in 
view : the firft of which was a wbolefome fituation j 
and the next, to encamp where the enemy could 
neither furround, nor cut them off from water of 
provifions. To prevent ficknets in their army there-* 
fore, they always avoided marlhy grounds, and fuch 
as were expofed to noxious winds : of which^they 
formed their judgment not fo much from the qua- 
lily of^ the place, as from the conflicution and ap- 
pearance of the people who lived thereabout : for 
if they fither had fickly complexions, or were 
fubjefl: to afthmas, or dropfies, or any other ende- 
mic diforder, thry would not encamp there As to 
the other point of not being liable to be furrounded 
by an enemy, they confidered where their friends 
and where their enemy lay, and judged from thence 
of the probability or pofiibility of their being fur- 
rounded or not : upon, which account, it is nccef- 
fary that a General Ihould be very well acquaint- 
ed with the nature and fnuation of the country he is 
in, and that he fliopid have others about him wha 
are as knowing in thcfe rcfpefts as himfelf. There 
are other precautions alfo to be ufed in order to pre* 
vent difteeipers and famine in an army ; fuch as 
retraining all manner of excefs and intemperance 
amongft the Soldiers, by taking care that they fleep 
under cover, that your Camp may be near trees that 
will afford them (hade in the day-time, and wood 
enough for futi to dref& their victuals, and that 
they do not march when the heat of the Sun is too 
intenfe. For this reafon, they ibould decamp be- 
fore 
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fore day-light in the Summer, and take care iK>t to 
march through ice and fnow in the winter, except 
they have frequent opportunities of making good 
fires, and warm cloaching to guard them again the 
inclemency of the weather. It is neccflary iikewifc 
to prevent them from drinking ftagnated and feiid 
water : and if any of them happen to fall ill, you 
ftiouki give ftriét orders to the Phyficians and Sur- 
geons of the army to take great care of them : for 
bad indeed is the condition of a General, when he 
has a (icknefs amongft his men and an enemy to con- 
tend with at the fame tiine. But nothing coifduces 
fo much to keep an. army in good health and fpirits 
as Exercife : and therefore the Ancients ufed to 
cxercife their troops every day. Due exercife then 
is furely of great importance, as it prefer vcs your 
health in the Camp, and fecures you vidory i^ the 

fielci.-. 
^As to guarding againft facnine^ it is only ne- 

ceffary to take timely care that the enemy* may not 

be able to cut yo.u oflF from provifions, but ta 

confider from whence you may be conveniently fup- 

plied with them, and to fee that thofe which you 

have are properly diftributed and prefervcd. You 

ihould therefore always have a month*s provifions 

at lead beforehand, and afterwards oblige your 

neighbouring friends and allies to furnilh you daily 

with a -certain quantity : you ought Iikewifc to 

eftablifh Magazines and Storehoufes in (Irong places, 

and above all to diftribute your provifions duly 

and frugally amongft your men, giving them a 

reafonable proportion every day, and attending fo 

ftriclly to this point that you may not by any means 

cxhauft your ftores, and run yourfclf a-ground : 

for tliough all other calamities in an army may be 

remedied in time, famine alone grows more and 

more grievous the longer it<:ontinues, and is fure 

to deftroy you atlaft-, nor will any enemy ever 

come to an engagment with you when he is fure to 

conquer 
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conquer you in fuch circumilances without it : for 
though^ a viftory obrained in this manner may nor 
be io honourable as one that is gained by dint of 
drms, it is certain however,' and not atrendeJ withf 
any rifque."^ Art afmy then cannot poflibly efcape 
famine which wantonly and extravagantly waftes its 
provifions without forefiglit. Of regafrd to rule or 
meafure, or the circumftances of the times : for 
^ant of timely care will prevent its harving fupplies, 
^nó profufion co'nfomcs wh^t it already has to no 
purpofc : upon which cpnfideratibn, the Aneicnts 
took care their Soldiers ftould eat no more t.han a' 
tiaiiy and realonable allowance,' and that too only 
at ftat^d times ; for they never were foffered cither 
fo breakfalt, cr dine, or fup,' but when their Gene- 
fai did the fame. How well thcfe excellent rules 
are obfcrvcd in our armies at prcfent, I need not 
tell you ; for every one knows that our Soldiers,» 
Ti)ftead of imitating the regularity and fobrirty of 
the Ancients, are a pai*cel ot intemperate, licentious, 
and drunken fellmvs. 

' Battista* When our com^effation firft turned 
upon Encampments, you faid you would not con- 
fine yourfclf to two Regiments only, bui take four, 
the better to Ihew hOw a complete army (hould be 
encamped. But I ihould be glad to know in the firft 
place, how you would quarter your army if it con- 
fided of a greater or fmaller number ,of men than 
that? and in the next, what number you would think 
fufficient to engage any enemy ? 

Fabrizio. To your firft queftion, I anfwer, that 
if your arnYy has five or fix thoufand, more or lef$ 
than that number, in it, ycai have nothing to do but 
either tp add or to diminilh your rows of todgments 
accordingly : and this you may do in what propor- 
tion you pleafe. The Romans however had two 
different camps when they ioined two Confular 
armies together, the rear quarters of which (where 
the impediments and unarmed people were) faced 

each 
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each other. A$ to your fecond queftion, the com- 
tnon armies which the Romans brought into the 
field ufually confiftcd of about twcnty^fourihoufand 
men, and upon the moft preffing.occaflons they ne- 
ver exceeded fifty thoufand. With this number 
they made head againfl: tAvo hundred thoufaticl 
Gauls who invaded them after the conclufion of th« 
firft Carthaginian war : with the fame number they 
oppofed Hannibal : indeed, both the Romans and 
Greeks, depending chiefly upon their difcipline and 
good conduct, always carried on their wars with 
fmall armies ; whereas both the eaftern and weftern 
nations had vaft and aimoft innumerable hofts : the 
latter trufting wholly to their natural ferocity, and 
the former availing themfclves of the implicit fub- 
miffion which their fubjeds (hew to their Princes. 
But neither the Greeks nor Romans being remark- 
able cither for natural ferocity, or implicit fubmif- 
fion to their Princes, were obliged to have recourfe 
to good difcipline \ the power and efficacy of which 
were fo great, that one of their fmall armies often 
defeated a prodigious multitude of the fierceft and 
mofl: obftinate people. In imitation then of the 
Greeks and Romans, I would not have about fifty 
thoufand men in an army, but fewer if I might 
chufe : for more are apt to create difcord and con* 
fufion, and not only become ungovernable them-i 
felv^s, but corrupt others that have been well-dif- 
ciplinedt Pyrrhus therefore ufed to fay, that "with 
an army of fifteen thoufand good Soldiers he would 
fight the whole world ^/* 

• *< At the Siege of Alexia, the Gauls having drawn all 
their powers together to fight Csefar, after they had made a ge« 
neral mufter of their forces, refolved in a councii of war to dtfrnif» 
a good part of that great multitude, that they might not fall into 
confufion. And indeed it ttands to reafon that the body of aik 
Army fliould confift of a moderate number, and retrained to 
^rtatn bounds, both in regard to the difficulty of providing^ for 
them, and the difficulty of governing and keeping them in owier s 
ae leaft it is retf eafy to make it appear hf example, that armies fa 
monllrous in number ha?e feldom done afeif ttoig ta the purpofiw 
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Bgt let us now proceed to other matters; Yoa 
have feen our army gain a battle, and the accidents 
iivhich may occur in the time of a£tion : you have 
like wife feen it upon a march, and been acquainted 
with the dangers and embarraflfments it is fubje£b to- 
in thofe circumftances : and laftly, you have feen it 
regularly quartered in camp, where it ought to flay 
awhile, not only to enjoy a little reft after its fitti^- 
gues, but to concert proper meafures for bringing 
the Campaign to a happy ponclufion : for many 
things are to be confidered and digefted in camp^ 
efpeciaily if either the enemy dill keeps the fieldi 
or there are any towns belonging to them not yet 
reduced, or any in poffeflion of people whofe fidev 
lity and affeétión you have reafon to fufpeS: ; be* 
caufe in thefe cafes you mud make yourfdf mafter 
of the one, and fecure the attachment of the others 
It is neceffary therefore to (hew in what manner^ 
and by what means, thefe difficulties are to be fur^ 
mounted with the fame reputation with which we 

have hitherto carried on the war. To defcend to 

particulars then, I fay, that if feveral different per* 
fons, or different States, ibould think of doing any 
particular thing which may tend to your advantage 
and their own prejudice, fuch as difmantling fome 
of their towns, or banifhiqg a great number of their 
inhabitants, you fhould encourage them in it in fuch 
a manner that none of them may fufpe^Si that it will 
prejudice their intcreft; by which you may amufc 
them fo effeétually, that inftead of confederating 

According to the faying of Cyrus in Xenophon, ^' it is not the 
number of men, but the number of good men» that gives the ad- 
vantage f* the remainder ferving rather to embarrafs than aifift i 
and Bajazet principally grounded his refolution of giving Tamer* 
lane battle, contrary to the opinion of all his Captains, upon this» 
that the numberlefs hoft his enemy had brought into the field, 
gave him afTured hope of their falling into confunon. Scanderbeg, 
a good and expert fudge in thefe matters, ufed to fay, ** that ten 
or twelve thouiand faithful iighting men were fufHcieut for a good 
Leader to fecure his reputation^n all military occafioas/* ^e0 Man* 
XA;j[»f^ book U. chap, xxxiv, ... 

together 
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together for their own fafety, they will not think of 
giving each other the lead alTiftance, and then you 
may fupprcfs them all without any niiaterial oppo- 
iition. But if this method will not fucceed, you 
muft order every otie of them to c:^€fcuce what you 
defire on the fame day ; that to each State imagin- 
ing that no other has an^ orders of the fame kind, 
may be obliged to obey, becaufe it has no fup- 
port from its neighbours to depend upon ; and thus 
you may fuceééd ih your defigns withogt any refif- 
taiiee ortombination being formed againft you. ' ^ 
If you (hould fiifped the fidelity of any State,' and 
would fecure yourfelf by falling upon* them ucf- 
awares, in order to difguife your intentions the more 
cffcftually, it is the beft way- to pretend a perfcft 
confidence in them, to Corlfult them in fome défign 
which you feem to have upon others, and to defire 
their affiftance,' a!$ if you had not the leaft doubt of 
their fincerity, or thought of mblcfting them; 
which wifl put them off their guard, aòd give you 

an opportunity of treating' them as you pleafe, ^ 

If you fufpeft any pcrfort in your army of giving 
the enemy intelligence of your defigns, you cannot 
do better than avail yoUrfelf of his trea'chery, by 
£:eming to trufl: him with fome fécret refolation 
which you intend to execute, whilft you Cai'efully 
conceal your real defign : by Which, perhaps, you 
may difcover the traitor, and lead the enemy into an 
error that may poffibly end in their deftruéliion.— — 
If, in order to relieve fome friend, you would lefien 
your army fo privately that the enemy may not 
be awate of it (as Claudius Nero did) yotr (hould 
not lefiTen the number of your lodgments,' but leave 
the vacant tents Handing, and the colours flying, 
making the fame fires and keeping the fame guards 
that you did before. In like manner, if you receive 
frefii fupplies, and would not have the enemy know 
that you have been reinforced, you mud not in- 
creafe the number of your tents j for nothiDg is of 

O 2 / greater 
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greater imporunce than to keep thefe and ptber 
(uch tranfaAions as fecret as poffibte. When Mc^ 
tellus commanded thie Roman armies in Spain, a. 
certain perfon took the liberty of aiking him^ what 
be intended to do the next day ; upon which, he 
told him that ''if he thought the Shirt upon his 
back knew that, he would immediatejy take it off 
aad burn it.** Marcus Craflus being likewife im- 
portuned by one of his officers to let him know when, 
he defigned to decamp, aiked him '* if he thought 
he fbould be the only one in the camp that would 

not hear the found of the trumpets/* In order to-, 

penetrate mto the fecret defigns, and difcover the 
condition of an enemy, fome have fent Ambafladors. 
to them with (kilful and experienced officers in their 
train, drefled like the reft of their attendants ; who 
bave taken an opportunity of viewing their army, 
and obferving their ftrength and weaknefs in fo mi-- 
nute a manner that it has been of much fervice. 
Others have pretended to quarrel with and banifb: 
ibme particular Confidant, whobas gone over to thjs 
enemy, and afterwards informed them of their de- 
fagns. The intentions of an enemy are likewife 
jibmetimes difcovered by the exan^ination of the 
Prifoners you take.-r — When M4*;iu3 commanded- 
in the war againft the Cimbrians,. and wanted to. 
try the fidelity of the Gauls, who at that time inha- 
bited Lombardy, and. were in confederacy with the- 
Romans, he wrote fome Letters to them which, 
were left open, and others that were fealed ; in the 
former of which, he dcfired they would not open 
thofe that were fealed till a certain day ; but before: 
that time be &nt for them again^ and finding they' 
bad been opened, he perceived there was no. confi-^ 
dence to be put in that people. — r-Some Princea. 
have not itpmediately.fent an. army, to oppofe the 
enemy when their territories have been invaded,, 
but made an incurfipn ioto their country, aod th^ere* 
by obliged tbem to return to defend themfelxcs *^, 
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a method which. has often foccéeded : for in fqcfa 
cafes, your Soldiers being elated with vidory, and 
loaded with plunder, fight with fpirit and confi* 
dence; whilft thofe of the enemy are dcjcótcd at . 
the thoughts of being beaten inftead of conquering: 
io that a diverfioii of this kind has frequently been ^ 
attended with good confequences. But this you 
xnuft not attempt, except your country is better for- 
cified than tha;t of the enemy : for if you do, you 
will certainly be ruined, - I f a General is block* 
ed up in his camp by an isnemy, he (hould endea- 
vour to fet a treaty ot accommodation on foot with 
them, and co obtain a truce for a few days ; during 
which, they are apt to be fo carelefs and remifs that 
he may poflibly find an opportunity of flipping out 
of their hands. By thefe means, Sylla twice elud- 
ed the enemy ; and in this manner Afdrdbai got 
clear of Claudius Nero when he had furroanded him 
in Spain. Befides thefe expedients, there are other 
methods likewife of extricating yourfclf from an 
ehetny •, as eitherK^y attacking chcm with one part 
of your forces only, that fo while their attention is 
wholly turned upon that fide, the reil of your army 
may find means to fave thrmlelves ; or by fottie un- 
common Stratagem, the novelty of which may fill 
them with terror and aftonifhment at the fame time, 
fo that they cannot relolve how to ad, or whether 
to aft at all ; as Hannibal did, when he was fur- 
rounded by Fabius Maximus : for having a great 
number of oxen in his camp, he fattened lighted 
torches to their horns in the night-time and let them 
loofe to run about the country ; at the ftrangenefs 
of which fpeftacle Fabius was fo perplexed that he 
could not prevent their retreat.— ^— But above all 
things, a General ought to endeavour to divide the 
enemy's ftrength, either by making him fufpicious* 
of his Counfellors and Confidants, or obliging him 
to employ his forces in different places and detach- 
ments at the fame time, which confequently. mult 

O 3 very 
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very much weaken his tnahi army. The 'firft may" 
be done by fparing the poflelfions of fome particu^ 
]ar men in whom, he mofl: confides, and not fuf- 
fering^ their houfes or eftace» to be damaged in a 
time. of general plunder and deyaftation ; or by re-^ 
turning their children and other relations- when they 
are taken prifoners, without any ranfom. Thus 
when HanBibal bad ravaged and burnt all the 
towns and country round about Rome, he fpared 
the eftate of Fabius Maximus alone : Coriolanus 
likewife,' returning at the head of an army to Rome, 
carefully prefcrvcd the poflcflions of the Nobility, 
apd burnt thofe of the Plebeians. When Metellus 
commanded the Roman army againft Jugurtha, be 
tampered with the Ambaflfadors who were fent to 
him by that Prince, to deliver up their mafter pri- 
foner to him, and kept up a correfpondence with 
them for the fame purpofe after they had left him, 
till Jugurtha difcovered it, and grew fo jealous o£ 
his Counfellors, that he put them all to death 
upon one pretence or other : antf after Hannibal 
had taken refuge with Antiochus, the Roman Am- 
bafladors managed fo artfully that Antiochus be* 
came fufpicious of him, and would neither take his 
advice, nor truft him again in any matter whatfo- 
ever. As to dividing the enemy's ftrength, 
there can be no better way of doing it than by 'mak- 
ing incurfions into their country, for that will ob- 
lige them to abandon all other enterprizes, and rec- 
tum home to defend their own. This was the me- 
thod which Fabius took when he had not only the 
Gauls, but the Tiifcans, the UmbrianSj and the 
Samnites to deal with at the fame time. Titus 
Didius having but a ftnall army in comparifbn of 
%ht enemy, and expefting to be reinforced by an- 
other Legion from Rome, was apprized that the 
enemy had formed a defign to cut it off upon its 
march : to prevent which, he not only cauft^ a re- 
port to be fpread through his camp that he would 

engage 
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engage the enemy the next day, but fuffercd fome 
prifoners he had taken to efcape, who informed their 
General of the Conful's intentions ; which had fuch 
an tffc&y that he did not think fit to diminiih his 
own forces by detaching any part of them to oppofe 
the marcfh of that Legion ^ fo that it joined the Con- 
ful.in fafcty : and though this Stratagem indeed did 
not divide the enemy's army, yet it proved the 
means of reinforcing his own.— --^-Some, in *order 
to diminifli the ttrength of an invader, havefufFered 
him to enter their country, and take leverai towns : 
that fo when he has weakened his main army by 
putting garrifons into them, they might fall upon 
him with a greater probability of fuccefs. Others, 
who have had a dcfign upon one Province, have 
nnade a feint of invading another : after which, 
turning their forces fuddenly upon that where they 
were not at all expefted, they have made themfclves 
mafters of it before the enemy could fend any relief: 
for in fuch cafes, the enemy, being uncertain whe- 
ther you may not rerum to attack the Province firft 
threatened, is obliged to maintain his poft, and not 
to leave one place to fuccour another : fo that (as 
it often happens) he is notable to fecure them both. 
It is of great importance to prevent the fpread- 
ing of mutiny or difcord in an army : for which 
purpofe, you (hould punifh the Ringleaders in an 
exemplary manner, but with fuch addrefs that it 
may be done before they imagine you intend it. If 
they are at a diftance from you, it is the beft way to 
call both the innocent and the guilty together, left 
(if you fummon the offenders alone) they (hould 
lufpedl your defign, and either become contuma- 
cious, or take fome other method to elude the pu- 
HJIhment that is due to them : but if they are m^ 
tb'm your reach, you may avail yourfelf of thofe 
that arc innocent, and punilh the others by their 
ailiftance. As to private difcords amongft your Sol- 
diers, the only remedy is to expofe tiiem to fome 

O4 danger^ 
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dtoger, for in fuch cafes fear generally unices them^ 
but what moft coaimonly keeps an army united is 
the reputation of the General ; that is, his courage 
and good condud } for without thefe, neither high 
birth nor any fort of authority ^re fufficient. Now 
the chief thing incumbent upon a General, in order 
to maintain his reputation, is to pay well, and punifl; 
feverely : for if he does not pay his men duly, he 
cannot puniih them properly when they deferve it.. 
Suppofing» for inftancei a Soldier fhould be guilty 
of a robbery ; how can you puniih him for tha^ 
when you give him no pay ? And how can he help 
robbing when he has no other means of fubfiftence Ì 
But if you pay them well, and do not puniih them 
feverely when they offend, the ywill fooiigrow info- 
lent and licentious : for then you will become def- 
pifed, and lofe your authority; after which, tu- 
mults and difcords will naturally enfue in your ar* 
pay, which probably will end in the ruin of it. 

The Commanders of armies in former times had 
one difficulty to ftruggle with, from which our Ge« 
nerals at prefent are in a great meafure exempt \ 
and that was the interpreting bad omens and augu- 
ries in fuch a manner, that inftead of feeming ad- 
yerfe, thejr might appear to be favourable and 
propitious. For if a Storm of thunder and light- 
ning-^ fell upon the camp, or either the Sun or 
Moon was cclipfed, or there was an Earthquake, 
òr the General happened to get a fall in mount- 
ing or difmounting bis horfe, the Soldiers looked 
upon it as an unhappy prefage, and were fo dif- 
mayed, that they made but a faint refiftance, 
again ft any Enemy that attacked them. Upon 
any accident of that kind therefore, they either en- 

• The words of the Author are, *' perche f» cadeva una 
foitta in uno éflercito." Now the word Jaetta moft here mean a 
iiroke of lightning, muft probably, or what the country peo- 
ple call a thunder-bolt. The old Tranflation renders it thus : For 
if an arrow fell down in an army, &c. which Iconfefs I do not 
vnderftand. 

deavoured 
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deavoured to account for it from natural caufts» or 
interpreted it to their own purpofe and advantage. 
When Julius Cxfar landed in Africa» be happened 
to get a fall as foon as he fyt bis foot on Shore, 
ypoB which, he immediately cried out» '^ Teoeo te, 
b Africa» i. e« Africa, I take pofleilion of thee/* 
Others have explained the reafons of Earthquakes 
and Eclipfes to their Soldiers. But fuch events 
have little or no effedt in thefe times i for mtfn are 
not fo much given to Superftition fince the Chriftian 
Heligion has enlightened their minds» and difpelled 
tbefe vain fears : but if they (hould ever happen 
to return» we muft imitate the example of thè An^ 
pients upon fuch occafions. 

If famine or any other kind of diftrefs has re« 
duced ain enemy to defpair, and tbey advance 
furioufly to engage, you (bould keep clofe in your 
entreocbments» and avoid a battle» if poffible ; as 
the Lacedemonians did when they were provoked 
to fight by the Meflenians, and Julius Cacfar by 

Afranius and Petreius. When Fulvius the Con- 

ful comnfianded the Roman army againft the Cim- 
brianS) he caufed his Cavalry to attack the eneiriy 
leverai days fuccefllvely, and obferving that they aU 
ways quitted their camp to purfue his troops when 
they retreated» he at laft placed a body of men in 
ambufh behind their camp, who ru(hed into it, 
and made themfelves mailers of it the next time 
they fallied out to purfue' his Cavalry.—— Some 
-Princes, when their dominions have been invaded, 
and their, army has lain near that of the enemy, 
have ient out parties undtr the enemy's colours to 
plunder and lay wade their own territories : upon 
which, the enemy imagining them to be friends 
who were coming to their affiflance» have gone ouÉ 
to join them ; but upon difcovering their miftakr» 
have fallen into confufion, and given their adver- 
fary an opportunity of beating tnem. This Stra- 
tagem Was ^ra'dlifed by Alexander of Epirus againd 

the 
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the lUyrians^ and Leptenes the Syracufan againft 
the Cari'hagimaiis, and they both found their ac- 
count in it. ■ Many have gained an advantage by 
pretending to run away in great fear, and leaving 
their camp fuU of wine and provifions, with whicK 
when the enemy have gorged thennfelves, the others 
have returned and fallen upon them whrlft they were 
drunk or afleep. In this manner Cyrus was de- 
ceived by Tomyris, and the Spaniards by Tiberius 
Gracchiis. Others have mixed poifon with the 
meat and drink they left behind them.— I told 
you a little before that I did not remember to have 
read that the Ancients placed any Centinels on the 
outfide of the ditch that furrounded their camp ia 
the rAoht ; ^nd that I fuppofed it was to prevent 
the mUcbiefs they might occafion : ^or it has óFcèh 
happened that Centinels, who have been ftatioo- 
ed at out-'pofts, even in the day-time, to obferve 
the motions of an enemy, have been the ruin of an 
army ; as they have fometimes been furprifed and 
ibrctd to make the iignals for their friends to ad« 
vance, who have thereby been drawn into a fnaré, 

and either killed or taken prifoners. In order to 

deceive an enemy, it may not be amifs either to 
vary or omit iome particular cuftom or fignul that 
you have conftantly made ufe of before, as a certain 
great Genera] did of old ; who having caufed iome 
of his advanced parties always to give him notice 
of the enemy's approach by fires in the night, and 
fiTiOke in the day-time, thought proper to vary 
that cuftom at laft, and ordered thofe parties to 
keep conftant fires ail the night long, and to make 
a fmoke every day, but to cxtinguilb them when 
they perceived the enemy in nTOtion : upon which, 
the enemy advancing again, and not feeing the 
ufual fignals made to give notice of their approach, 
imagintd they were not difcovered, and pufticd on fo 
precipitately to the attack, that they fell into difor- 
dcr, and were routed by their adverfary, who was 

prepared 
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jirepared to receive them. Memnon the Rho- 

diàn, in order to draw the enemy out of a ftrpng 
iand advanageous fituacion of which they had pof- 
fefled themielves, got one of his own men to pais 
over to them las adeferter, with intelligence that 
his army was ii>'a mutiny, and that the greater part 
of it was going to leave him' : to con^rm which, 
be caufed a great uproar and commotion to b^ 
counterfeited every now and then in his cantip ; 
by yrhich the'ciiemy were fo impofed upon that 
they quitted their entrenchments to attack him, 
and were entirely defeated.— — Great care is like- 
wife to be taken not to reduce an eqeniiy to utt^r 
defpair. Julius Csefar was always very attentive 
to this point in his wars with the Germans, and ufed 
to open them a way to efcape, after he began to 
perceive that when they were hard preffed, and 
could not riin away, they would fight mod: defpè^ 
rately 5 thinkirig it better to puffue them when they 
fled,' than to run the rifqueof not conquering when^ 
they defended themfelves with fuch obftinacy.— — 
LucullUs obferving that a body of Macedonian 
horfc, which he had in his army, were going over 
to the enemy, caufed a Charge to be founded im- 
mediately, and ordered all the reft of his army to. 
advance : upon which, the enemy fuppofing he der 
figned to attack them, prefently fell upon the Ma- 
ccdonians with fuch fury, that they were obliged 
to defend themfelves, arid fought bravely, inftead 
of dcfcrting him as they defagned. 

It is of great importance alfo to ftcure a town, 
when you fufpeft its loyalty, cither before or after 

a vidlory. Pompey fufpcfting the fidelity of 

the Catinenfes, defired them to let him fend the 
fick men whom he had in his army into their town, 
to be taken care of till they were well again : but 
inftead of fick men, he fent a parcel of the ftouteft 
and moft refolute fellows he had in his army in dif- 
guife, who made themfelves mafters of the town 

and 
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and kept it for him.— — -Publius Valerius having 
been oflfended by the Epidaurians, and miftruft-^ 
ing their (incerity^ caufed a pardon to be proclaim- 
ed for all fuch as would come to accept of it at a 
certain Temple without the gates of their town : 
upon which, all the inhabitants repairing thither 
for that purpofe, he (hut the doors of the Temple 
upon them, and fuffered none to return to the town 
but fuch a§ he could confide in. — -—Alexander the 
Great, in order to fecure Thrace when he was upon 
his march into Afia, took all the Nobility and lead- 
ing men of that Province along with him, and al- 
lowing them penfions, left the common people 
to be governed by men of their own condition : 
by which, the Nobility being content with their 
appointments, and the common people having no 
leading men to opprefs, or inftigate them to rebel, 
the whole Province continued quiet. But of all the 
niethods that can be taken to gain the hearts of a 
people, none contribute fo much as remarkable 
examples of continence and juftice ; like that of 
Scipio in Spain, when he returned a mod beauti- 
ful young Lady, fafe and untouched, to her huf- 
band and relations ; a ctrcumftance which conduced 
niore to the reduflion of Spain^ than any force of 
arms could ever have done. Julius Csefar ac- 
quired fuch reputation for his juftice in paying for 
the wood which he cut down to make palifadea 
for his camps in Gaul, that it very much facilitated 
the conqucft of that Province. I think I have now 
nothing more to add to thefe particular docu-* 
ments, or the Subjeft in general ; except it be 
to fay fomeihing' concerning the nature of attack-^ 
ing and defending towns -, which I will do as briefly 
and clearly as I can, if I have not already trefpaffed 
too much upon your patience. 

Battista. You are fo very complaifant and 
obliging. Sir, that wc (hall defirc you to indulge 
our curiofity in t^.efe points, without any appre- 

henfion 
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faenlion of being thought troublefome to you ; 
fince you aire fo good to make a free of&r of what 
we fhould Qtherwife have been seamed to a(k. We 
filali eileem it a very great favour therefore, as well 
as a pleafure, if you will be fo kind co go on with 
the Subjed. But before you proceed to what yoa 
were fpeaking of, let us entreat you to inform us 
whether it .is better to continue a war alt the winter 
(according to the cuftom of thefe times.) or to keep 
ihe Beld in the fummer only, and put your troops 
into quarters before the winter comes on,^ as the An- 
cients ufed to do. 

Fabrizio. Indeed^ Sir„ if you had not aflced 
this timely and pertinent queftion, I believe I 
fliould have forgot to have faid any thing of a mat- 
ter which yet deferves much confideration and at- 
tention.— -—I muft therefore beg leave to tell yoa 
again, that the Ancients were wiier^ and conduéted 
their affairs with more prudence, than we do at pre- 
fent ; but efpecially their wars : for though we are 
guilty of great errors in many other rcfpcfts, wc 
certainly are guilty of more and greattfr in this. No- 
thing can be more dangerous or indilcreet in a Ge- 
neral than to carry on a war in wincer^time : for ia 
that cafe, the aggreflfor is fure to run a greater 
rifque of being ruined than thofe who adi upon tJie 
defenfive. For as the main end and defign of aH 
the care and pains that are bellowed in keeping up 
good order and difcipline, is to fit and prepare an- 
army to. engage an enemy in a proper manner, a 
General ought always to have chat point in view ^ 
Jbecaufe a complete viftory commonly puts an end 
to a war. He therefore, who has an orderly and 
well-difciplined army under his command, will 
certainly have an advantage over another General 
who has not, and be more Ukely to come ojf mth 
vidory^ Now it muft be confidcred, that nothing 
is a greater impediment to good order and difci- 
* pline than rough fìcuations^^ and wet or cold wea- 
ther t 
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ther : for in a bad fituation you cannot range your 
forces according to your uTual order, and hard 
weather will, oblige you to divide them : in which 
csife you cannot aA with your whole force againft 
an enemy, as they are cantoned in villages and 
towns, and fortreflfes, at a diftance from eachother^ 
mithout any order or regularity, and in fuch a man- 
ner ajs neceflity prefcribes : fo that all the pains you 
have taken to difciipline your men; and make them 
obferve giQod order, will fignify nothing in fuch a 
^afon. But it is not much to be wondered that the 
Generals of our times carry on their wars in the 
winter : for as ijhey are (Irangers to all fort of dif- 
cipline and militaiy knowledge, they are neither 
£^fibl6 of the lofles %nd inconveniencies which muft 
jieceflarily refult from dividing their forces, nor 
do th^y trouble their hea^ds in endeavouring to efta- 
blifh th^t difcipline and good order amongft their 

men, which they never leapjjit themfelves. They 

ought to refled, however, upon the nunriberlefs 
hardfliips and lofles occafioiied by a wintèr*càmr 
paign, and to remember thajt the defeat of the 
Prench near the Garigliano, in the year 1503, was 
owing, not fo much to the bravery of the Spaniards 
as to the rigour of the feafon. Fof as I told you 
before, thofe that refolve to carry on à war in an 
enemy's' country during the winter, muft of necef- 
fity have the worft of ii^ : becaufe, if they keep their 
men all together in a camp, they muft fufier much 
from rain and cold ; and if they divide them into 
different cantonments, they mud greatly weakeh 
their army. Whereas, thofe that wait for them at 
home may prcfently unite their forces, and not only 
chufe their time and place of attack, but keep 
their men fafe and frefh under cover, till they have 
an opportunity of falling upon fome of the ene- 
my's quarters, who being divided and difperfed, 
cannot be fuppofed to make any great refinance. 
In this manner we may account for the defeat of 

the 
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the French, which' I juft now meiitipnecl ; and 
this will always be the face of chofe who made an 
eneniy in the winter,^ that has any condud or know- 
ledge in military affairs. If a General therefore 
would plunge himfelf into fuch circiimflances, that 
neitiier (he number, difcipliile, good order, oor 
bravery of his troops, can be of any fervicc to 
him, let him carry on a field war in the winter. The 
Romans, however, in order to make the moll of 
thofe qualifications which they took fo much pains 
to acquire, always avoided winter-campaigns with 
as fuch care as they did rough, confined and incon- 
venient fituations, or any other impediment that 
might prevent them from availing themfelves of 
their valour and good difcipline. This is all that 
i have to fay at prefent in anfwer to your laft quef- 
tioa. Let us now proceed, if you pleafe,. to the 
method of attacking and defending towns, and the 
manner of building and fortifying them. 
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THE CONTENTS. 

Jn what manner Towns and Fortnffts art to he hmlt 
and fortified. Rules to be obferved by tbofe that are 
to defend a To^n that is threatened with a 
Siege. Advice tQ fucb as are in want of f¥o- 
vifionst -when they are bejieged ; and to the beftegers^ 
That appearances are not to be trujied to. Ha^ t9 
draw a Garrifon out of a Jown that is bejieged. 
That feme towns may be corrupted^ and others taken 
by furprize. That good guards jhould be kept at 
all times and places by the begged. ■. Different 
methods by which they may convey private intellf^ 
gence to their friends. How to repair a breach^ 
and defend it. Of Mines. That the bejieged fhauld 
take care to divide ' their forces as little as poffible* 
That when a Town oir Camp is furrounded on every 
Jide^ it is fome times neceffary to expofe it to an ajfault 
on one Jide. General rules to be- obferved in mir 
litary difdpltne. The method of raijing plenty of 
horfes in any country. Thalia General ot^ht 
fometimes to ftrike out new inventions of. his own. 
The Conclufion. 

Fabrizio, rTp\OWNS and Fortrcffes may be 

X ftrong either by nature or arc. 
Thofe arc ftrong by nature chac are cither fur- 
rounded 
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rounded by rivers or morafTes, or fituated upon 
a rock or fleep hill^ like Monaco and Sanleo : 
for fuch as are fituated upon hills that are noe 
difficult of afcent^ are looked upon as weak fince 
the invention of mines and artillery : upon which 
account, thofe that build fortrefies in thefe times 
ofcen cbufe a flat ficuation, aild make it ftrong by 
art. For this purpofc, their firft care is to fortify 
tbeir walls with angles^ baftions, cafemates, half 
moons, and raVelines; that fo no enemy can ap* 
proiSKih ithem without being taken both in front 
and flank; If the walls are builc very high, they 
will4>e too much expofed to artillery^ if very low^ 
they may eafily bìe fcaled : if you throw up a ditch 
oa xhe outfide of them to make a fcalade more 
difiicolt, and the enemy fliould All it up, (which may 
(eafily be done by a numerous army) they will pre<^ 
fently become matters of them. In my opinion 
therefbue, (with fubmifiion to better judges) the bed 
way to prevent that would be to build the walls 
prnty high^ and to throw up a ditch rather on the 
inlide than on the outfide of them. This is the 
ftrongeft method of fortifying a town t for it not 
oniy- covers the befieged from the fire of the artil- 
lery, but makes it a very difficult matter for the 
beJnegers either to fcale the walls or fill up the ditch. 
Your walls then fhould be of a due height, and 
two yards thick at leafi:, to* ftand the fire of the 
enemy's batteries t there fliould likewrfe be towers 
all along thehi^ at the diftance of four hundred 
feet from each other. The ditch on the infide 
ought to be nò lefs than fixty feet wide and 
twenty-four deep^ and all the earth that is dug 
out of it fliould hp thrown up on that fide 
which is next the town, and fupportéd by a wall 
built in the ditch, and carried up the height of a 
man above the ground» which will make the ditch 
fo much the deeper. In the bottom of the ditch I 
Vol. IV. P would 
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yfou\d have cafcmatcs ^ about four hundred feet 
from each other, to take thofe that might get down 
into ite The heavy artillery chat is made u£c of 
for the defence of the town fhould be planted on 
the infide of the wall that fupports the ditch : for. 
as the other wall is to be a high ope, you cannot 
make ufe of very large pieces there without much> 
difficulty and inconvenience. If the enemy attempts 
a fcaUde, the height of the firft wall fecures you : 
if they batter you with artillery, they muft beat 
down that wall in the firft place; and when k is 
beat down (as a wall always falls towards that fide 
from whence it is battered) the ruins of it having 
no ditch to bury them in,, the outfide mull natural-^ 
ly add to the depth of the ditch behind them : Jo 
that the enemy cannot well advance any further^ 
being (topped there not only by thofe ruins, Juu. 
the ditch on the infide of them, and the ardllcry. 
planted on the other fide of that ditch» The only 
expedient they have left upon fuch occafions, is.ta^ 
fill up the ditch, which is a very difficult. matter 
on account of its great width and depth, tbe.dan* 
ger pf approaching it from the baftions. and othec 
fortifications with which it is flanked, and the kbouc 
of climbing over the ruins withrburdens of fafcines 
upon their backs : fo that I think a town fortified 
in this manner may be looked upon a& inaprcgn* 
able-f-. 

Battista. Would not the. town be ftrc^ger do 
you think if there was another ditch on the ouifide 
of the wall ?. 

Fabrizio. Moft certainly. , But I meant, ^hat 
if there was to be one ditch only, it would be the 
befl: way to have it on the infide. 

Battista. Would you chufe to hare water in - 
the ditches, or would you rather have them dry i 

* \ Vaults of mafon*! work in the flank ef a fiaftion neat 
the Curtain, to fire upon tbe enemy, 
t Not fince the invention of bombi.. 

Fabrizio^ 
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Fabrizio. People differ in their opinions of thafi 
matter : becaufe ditcTies with water in them fecurc 
you againft amines, and thofe that have none arcs 
harder to be filled up. Bur upon the whole, I 
fliould rather prefer dry ditches, becaufe they are a 
better fccurity than the other : for ditchcs-wrth wa- 
ter in them have fomecimes been frozen over in 
fuch a manner in winter-tinrie, that the towns they 
wcredefigned to fecure, have been taken withouc 
much difficulty ; as it happened to Mirandola, 
when Pope Julius laid* fiege to it* But to guard 
againft Mines, I would make my ditches fb deep, 
that if any one (hóuld attempt, to work undef : 
them, they muft be prevented by water. I would 
likewife build a Caftle> . or any kind of fortrefs, 
with the fame fort of walls and- ditches; which 
would make them very difficult, if not impoffi- 
ble to be taken. 

In the next place, I would advife thofe that 
have the* charge of defending a town that is going 
to be bcfiegcd, by npr means to fufFcr aj^y baftions 
or other works to be thrown up on the outfide of 
the walls, or at a Jittic diftance 'from the town 1 
and I would alfo advife thofe that build fortrcffds, 
not to make any place of retreat in them, whithei* 
the beficgcd may retire when the walls are either 
beat down or in poffeffion of the enemy. The rea-» 
fon of my fir(!: caution is, that the Governor of a 
town that is befieged, ought liot to do a thing 
which will léflèn his reputation at the very beginning 
of the fiege : for the diminution of that will make 
all .his orders but little regarded, and difcourage 
the Garrifon. Biat thi^ will always be the cafe, if 
you build little forts- out of the town you are to de- 
fend : becaufe they are fure to fall into the enemy's 
* handv it being irhpdffible in' thefe times to main- 
tarn fiitch inconfideraUe^ places againft a train of 
artillery : fo that the lofs of them will be the lofs 
of your reputation^ and therefore moft probably 

Pa of 
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of the town itfelf. When the Genoefe rebellcdE 
againft Lewis XIL King of France, they baile 
fome trifling redoubts upon the hills that lie round 
about Genoa, which being prefently taken by the 
French, occafioned the lofs of that City. As to- 
the fecond piece of advice, in relation to fortrefies, 
I fay, that nothing can expofe a fortrefs ta greater 
danger, than to have places of retreat into which 
the garrifon may retire when they are hard prefled: 
for if it Was not for the hopes of finding iafety in- 
one poft, after they have abandoned another, they 
would eicert themfelves with more obftinacy and 
refolution in defending the firft ; and when that is- 
deferred, all the reft will foon fail into the enemy's 
hand. Of this we have a recent and memorable 
in (lance in the lofs of the Citadel at Forlì, when 
the Countefs Catharine was befieged there by Cas- 
far Borgia, ion to Pope Alexander VI. at the 
head of a French army. That fortrefs was Ui foil 
of fuch places of retreat, that a Garrifon might 
retire out of one into another, and out of that into* 
many more fucceffively upon occafion : for in the 
firft place* there was the Citadel ; and in the nei^ 
a Caftle, feparated frorh it by a ditch, with » draw- 
bridge upon it, over which you might pals out of 
one into the other ; ané ia this Caftle there were* 
three divifions feparated from one another by 
ditches full of water, with draw-bridges over them. 
The Duke therefore having made a breach in the 
wall of one of thefe divifions with his artillery,. 
Giovanni da Cafala, who was the Governor, iaftead 
of defending the breach, retreated into another di* 
vifion : upon which, the Duke's forces immediate- 
ly entered that divifion without oppofition». and 
having got pofleffion of the draw- bridges, foon 
made themfelves mafters of all the reft. The lofi 
of that fortrefs then, which was thought inexpugn- 
able^ was owing to two great errors ; the firft in 
making fo niany convenkncies of cetreating from. 

our 
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one place to another ; and cKefecond, in that none 
of tfaofe places could command their bridges : fo 
that the ill contrivance of the fortrefs, and the 
vrant of conduét in the garrifon, defeated the mag« 
nanimous refolution of the Countefs, who had the 
<xmrage to ,wait for an army there, which neither* 
the King of Naples nor the Duke of Milan durft 
face: however, though her efforts did not fuccecd, 
ihe gained much reputation by fo generous a ftand, 
as appears from many copies of verfes made in her 

jirailc upon that occafion. If I was to build a 

fortrefs then, I would make the walls of it very 
<lrong, and fortify it with fuch ditches as I have 
juft now defcribed : but I would have no retreating 
places, nor any thing in the infide but dwelling- 
houfes, and thofe too foo low, that the Governor 
ieeing every part of the walls at one glance of the 
eye from the middle of it, might know where to 
fend relief immediately upon occafion^ and the gar- 
4'ifon be convinced that when the walls and ditch 
were loft, they had no other refuge left : but if 
•I fhould by any means happen to be prevailed upon 
to make places of retreat, I would contrive them 
in fuch a manner, that every one of them fhould 
be able to command its own draw-bridge« which 
I would build upon piles in the middle of the dit* 
4;hes that feparated them from each other. 

Battista. You fay that fmall forts are not de- 
fenfible in thcfe times : but if I miftake not, I 
iiave heard others aflert that the lefs any fort was, . 
the better it might be defended. 

Fabrizio. Their aflertion is ill-grounded, be- 
'Caufe no place can be called ftrong at prefcnt where 
the b^ficgcd have not rooin to fccure themfelves 
4>y throwing up other ditches and ramparts when 
the enemy has got poffeffion of the firft: for fuch 
is. the force of artillery, that whoever depends upon 
-one wall and one ditch only will have reafon to 
lament his error. 
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And fince fores and baftions (provided they do 

not exceed the commpn dioienfions, for then they 

may be deemed caftles and forcrtlfes) have no 

room for raifing new works, they muft prefently 

be taken when they are aflfaulted. It i^ therefore 

the beft way not to build any fuch forts at a di(lance 

from a town, but to fortify the entrance into it, 

and cover the gates with ravelines in fuch a manner 

that no perfon can either come in or go out of them 

in a right line ; befides which, there (hould be a 

ditch betwixt the raveline and the gate, with a 

draw-bridge upon it. It is a good way to have » 

Portcullis likewife at a every gate to let in your 

men again after they have made a fally, and. to 

hinder the enemy from entering with them if they 

fhould be purfued. This is the ufe of PortcuUifes : 

(which the ancients called C^taradae) for upon 

fuch occafions you could not receive any benefit 

either from the draw-bridge or the gate, both of 

them being crowded with men. 

Battista. I have feen PortcuUifes in Germany 
made of wooden bars in the form of an iron grate ; 
but chofe that are ufed in Italy are ^U made of whole 
planks : pray what is the reafon of this diflfereDce ? 
and which of them are mod ferviceable ? 

Fabiiizio. I mud tell you again, that the an- 
cient military cuftoms and inftitutions are almoO: 
abolifhed in every part of the world ; but in Italy 
they ftem to be totally extindt; and if we have any 
good thing to boaft of, it is entirely borrowed from 
the Ultramontanes. You mud have heard, and 
perhaps fome of the company may remember, in 
how feeble and (light a manner we ufed to fortify 
our towns and caftles before the coming qf Charles 
Vm. King of France, into Italy in the year 
1594. The roerloqs or fpacts in the walls 
betwixt the embrafures were not above a foot thick ; 
, fhe embrafgrcs tb^mfelves were made very narrow 
on the oucfici?, and wide within, with many other 
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defeds which it would be too tedious to enumerate; 
for when the merlons are made fo flight they are 
foon beat down, andetnbrafuresof thatcoQftru(flion 
are prefently laid open. But now we have learnc 
from the French to make our merlons ftrong and- 
fubltantiar: and though our embrafures are filli 
wide within, and grow narrower and narrower to 
the middle of the wall, after which they begin to 
open again and grow wider and wider to the out- 
fide, the artillery cannot be fo eafily difmounted^ 
nor the men driven from the parapets. The French 
have Ukewife many other improvements and inven- 
tions which our Soldiers have never feen, and there- 
fore cannot imitate : amongft thefe I might men- 
tion the portcuUiffcs you juft now fpoke of, made 
in the form of an iron grate, which are much bet" 
ter than ours : for if you make ufe of one that is 
made of whole planks for the defence of a gate, 
when it is let down' you (hut yourfclf clofe up, and 
cannot annoy the enemy through it; fo that they 
may either hew it down with axes, or fet fire to it 
without any danger : but if it is made like a grate, 
you may eafily defend it again ft them, either with 
fpikes or firing fiiot dirough the ihterftices of the 
bars. 

Battista- I have obferved another Ultramon- 
tane invention which has been imitated of late in 
Italy, which is, to make the fpokes of the wheels 
of our artillery- carriages incline pbliquely from the 
fellies to the nave. Now 1 fiiould be very glad to 
known the reafon of this, becaufc I always thought 
ilraight fpokes bad been ftronger than aqy others^ 

Fabrizio* You mull: not look upop this devia- 
tion from common cuftom as either .the efl^cft of 
whim or caprice, or for the fake of ornament : for 
where ftrength is abfolutely necciTary but little ac- 
count ough? to be made of beauty. The true rea- 
fon then of what you have obferved, is that fuch 
wjie^s arc X^fer and ftronger than our own : for 

P 4 when 
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vfheti the carriage is loaded it cither goes even or 
inclines to one fide: when it goes even, each 
wheel fuftains an equal (hare of the weight, and is . 
not too much oppreflcd by it : but when it inclines 
toeiiher fide, the weight lies wholly upon one of 
the wheels. If the fpokes therefore are ftratght 
they are foon broken in that cafe ; becaufe if the 
wheel inclines, the fpokes mufi: incline alfo, and 
cannot fupport the weight that prelBes upon them. 
So that the French judge rightly in fetting the 
fpokes of their wheels obliquely to the nave : for 
when the carriage inclines to one fide,* and the 
weight bears direétly upon them, infl:ead of oblique 
they will then become, ftraight in a line with ir, and 
confequently better able to fupport the whole than 
they were to bear oqe half of the load when the car- 
riage went even. But to return to our towns 
■ and fortreflfes : 

The French have like wife another method of 
fecuring th? gates of their towr)s, and of letting 
f heir men in and out of them with more eafe and 
convenience when they are befieged, which I have 
not yet fecn praftifed in Italy. They ereft two per- 
pendicular piles or pillars at the end of the draw- 
bridge on the outfide of the ditch ; upon each of 
which they balance a beam in fuch a manner that 
one half of it hangs over the bridge, and the other 
on the outfidc of it. Thofe parts of them which 
hang on the outfide are joined together with crofs 
bars like a grate, and at that end of each beam 
which hangs over the bridge they fijt a chain and 
faften it to the bridge : fo that when they have ^ 
irii^d to (hut up that end of the bridge they loofc 
the chains and let the grate fall | and when they 
would open it they draw home the chains and 
^loift the grate up again : by thefe means they can 
raife it up to fuch a height that either foot only, or 
horfe, iif it is neceflary, may pafs under, or may fhut 
ijie paflage up fo clofe that no body at all can get 

through-^ 
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through ; as the grate isr railed and lowered like the 
port of an rmbrafure. This I take to be ^ better 
contrivance than the Portcullis 5 be<:autc the grate 
does not fall perpendicularly irke a Portcullis ; and 
therefore is not fo liable to be obftru£ted by an 
enemy. Thofe then that would fortify a town in 
a proper manner, ihould obferve thefe direftions :• 
beQdes which, they fliould not fuffer any lands 
to be tilled nor buildings to be ereded within a 
mile at leaft of it: the whole country round ic^ 
Ihould be quite clear and open, free from all 
thickets, or banks; or plantations, orhoufes, which 
may hinder the profpeét of thebefieged, and afford 
fhelter to an enemy in his appmaches.— — ^Remem- 
ber likewife that a town, where the banks of its 
outfide ditch arc higher than the common furface 
of the earth, may be accounted very weak : for 
inftead of doing you any good, they only ferve to 
icover the enemy, and niafk their batteries, which 
they may eafily open upon you from thence. — — 
But let u$ now proceed to (hew what is ta be 
done within a fortified town, for its greater fecuritf 
^ainlt an enemy. 

I will not trcipafs fo much upon your time and 
patience as to tell you that befides the directions 
already given, it is abfolutcly neceflary to be well 
furnifhed with ammunition and proVifìons for the 
garrifon •, becaufc every body muft know this^ and 
that without fueh (tores ail other precautions and 
preparations are to no purpofe; I (Ball only fay in^ 
general, that there are two rules which (hould ne- 
ver be forgotten upon fuch occàfions : the firft is^ 
to provide yourfelf with every thing that you think 
you may want j and the next, to prevent the enemy 
from availing themfelves of any thing that may be 
of fervice to them in the country round about you : 
for which porpofe, if there be any forage, or cat- 
tle, or any thing eMe, that you cannot carry off 
ipta (he town, you ought by all means to deftroy 
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it. You ought iikewife to take care that nothing 
be done in a ti^multuous or diforderly manner; and 
that every man. may know his ftatiOD, and what 
part he his to. a& upon any occafioiu It is necefikry 
therefore to give ftriét orders that all the old men, 
women, children, and Tick people, fhould keep 
^lofe in their boufès, in order, to leave every pailkge 
clear and open for thole that are young and fit for 
aftion ; fome of whom (hould always be under 
arms on the walls, others at thegates, and others 
at the principal pafles in the town, to be ready upon 
any fudden emergency : there Ihould be particular 
parties alfo which fhould not be confined to any 
certain ftatidn, but appointed to fuccour any quar- 
ter where there ihould be occafion for it : fo that 
when fuch a difpoficion is made, it is hardly poffible 
that any tumult Ihould happen which can throw 
you into confufion.-^— There is another thing to 
be .remembered both in befieging and defending a 
town ; which is, that nothing encourages an enemy 
foni^ch as their knowing that it has not been ufed 
IO fieges : for it often happens that a town is loft 
through fear alone, without waiting for an afiaulr. 
The befiiegers therefore fhouM endeavour by all 
floeans to appear as powerful and formidable a$ they 
can, and take every opportunity of making the 
miA\ oftentatious difplay of their ftrength : the be^ 
i|eged,on the other hand, ought to pod the ftouteft 
of their men in places where they are attacked 
with the greateft fury, and fuch as are neither to 
be impofed upon by appearances, nor driven from 
their pofts - by any thing but downright force of 
arms : for if the enemy ^ils in the firft attempt, the 
befieged will take courage ; and the enemy pcrceiv* 
ing they are not to be diimayed by ihew alone, mu(t 

be obliged to have recoucfe to other methods.-^ 

The enginea which the Ancients made ufe of m the 

defence of a town were many ; the chief of which 

^ere fuch a threvv d^rts and^huge ftonejs to ^ gre^ 

: ' . diftance. 
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diftancc, and with aftonifhing force : they made 
ufe of feveral likewife in befieging towns, jas the 
battering ram, the tortoife, and many others * : 
inftead of which, great guns are now uftrd both by 
befiegers and thofe that are be£eged. But to 
return. ; - 

A Governor of a town mud take care neither 
to be furprifed by famine, nor forced by aflault ; 
as to famine, I told you before that he ought to 
lay in a plentiful (lock of provifions and ammuni* 
tion before the fiege begins : but if the fiege (houki 
prove a very long one, and they ibould fail, he 
muft then devife fome extraordinary method of prot 
curing fupplies from his friends and allies, efpecial* 
ly if a river runs through the town, as the inbabi* 
tants of Cafilinum did from the Romans : for when 
that place was fo cìofely invefted by Hannibal that 
they could fend jthem no other proyifions, they 
threw great quantities of nuts into a river thsit raa 
through the middle of their .town, which being 
carried down by the dream efcaped the enemy's 
notice, and fupplied the befìeged with food for a 
confiderable time. The inhabitants of fpme towA& 
which have been befieged, in order to make the 
enemy defpair of. reducing them by famine, have 
either thrown a great quantity of bread over their 
walls, or gorged an ox with c^rn, and then turned 
it out to fall iato theenemy'^ hand ; that fo when 
they killed it, and found its ilomach fo full of 
corn, .they might imagine they had abundance in 
the town.-T-— ^On the oth^r hand, fome great Ge- 
nerals have ufed. as. many artifices and expedients 
to diftrefs a town. Fabius Maximus fuffered the 
Campanians to, fow their fields before he invefted 
their city, in order to diminifli theirStores. When 
Dionyfius lay before Rhegium, he offered the peo- 
ple terms of accommodation, and during the treaty 

• The Reader may fee an account and defcriptio'n of them 
.9)} in Panpt s P^^ionary^ under the word Arma. . 

prevailed 
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prevailed upon them to furniSi him with a large 
quantity of provifions : but when he had thus ld> 
fened their ftock and increafed his own, he imme- 
diately bloeked up the town fo ftraitly on every 
fide^ tliat he foon obliged them to give it up. Alex- 
ander the Great having a defign upon Leuc^ia, 
firft made himfelf mailer of the neighoouring towns, 
JBLtid turned ^ all the inhabitants into that place i 
which at laQ: filled it fo full of people, that he pre- 
fthtly reduced k by famine.-*-' — ^As to aflkults, I 
cold yoti before that it is of the utmoft importance 
to repel the firfi attack t for the Romans took many 
towns by fuddenly afiaulting them on every fide, 
(which they called tiggrtdi urbem corona) as Scipio did 
when hje made himfelf mafter of New Carthage iti 
Spain. If fuch an aflaulc therefore can be foftain^ 
ed, the enemy will find it a difficult matter to fuc- 
ce^d afterwards : fot though they (hould get into a 
town, the tnhaUtants may find fome remedy, if they 
are not wanting to t3iemfelves ; and it has often hap- 
pened even in that cafb, that the aflailants bave 
either been all (lain, or driven oot «gain ; efpecml^ 
!y when the inhaWtjints have got into garret win- 
dows^ or upon the tops of houfes and turrets, and 
fought them from thence. To prevent this, the 
aflSirtlants comtnohly either fet open the gates to 
make way for the others to efcape with ftfetyv or 
ga^e orders loud enough to be heard by every one^ 
not to hurt any body but fuch as' Were in arms, and 
to fpare all thòfe that would lay them down : and 
this has frequentlj^ been oPgreat fervlce upon fuch 
wcafions. — ^-^It is an eàfy matter like wife to make 
yourfelf màffer of a town if ybu cortie foddenhy and 
tinexpeSedly upòii it; that^s, if yóto are at fuch* a 
diftknce from it with ^our army, that the tnhabitahis 
do not fufpc^ you of any defign'òf that kind, or 
imagine they fliaH have fuffidettt fiodde df yooroaji- 
proach : fo that if you can make a king andfcafty 
march or two, and fall unawares upon ity yon ^ne 
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almoft fure to focc^^d.— ~-I would willingly pa& 
oy^r Còme tranfaólàQos in fileoce that have bappeo-^ 
ed in our own ^iasies, a» it would be difagreeable tf> 
talk of myfclf and my own exploits ; and what to 
£k7 , of others I cannot well tell. Neverthelefs, I 
cannot help propofing the example of Caefar Borgia 
(c^nmonly ealled Duke Valentine) in this refpeA» 
as worthy of imitation i for when he lay with hia 
army it Nocera> and pretended a defign upon Ca- 
merino^ he fuddenly invaded the Duchy of Urbino^ 
and made bimfelf mailer of 9 date in one day with- 
cnit any difficulty, whtoh another man could not Ijiave 
reduced without beftowtng much time and expence, 
upon it, if at all. It behoves thde that are be&eg*» 
^ t&ewife to beware of tricks and ilratagems in the 
encmy^. and ther^ore they ought not (^ truft to anyr 
sH>pearance^ though ever fo ufual and familiar to 
them, but to fufped there is fome miichtef lurking 
under it. Domitius Caivinus laying fiege to a town» 
ttfed to march round it every day with a good part: 
of hi$.army : fo that the befieged, imagining at lafl 
he did it only for exercife, begai^ to grow remifs in 
«heir guards ; which Domitiu3 perceiving, made 
an aflault upon the town^ and carried it. Some 
'Generals who have had intelligence of trpops that 
were upon their march to relieve a place they had 
xnvefted» have drefledabody of their ownSoldiera 
in the enemy's liverys and fupnifht^ them with the 
iime colours, who beii^ admitied into the town 
have prefently made themfelves màfters of it. Ci* 
mon, the Athenian, fet fire to a Temple one night 
that ftood without the. gates of a town he defign- 
ed to fuiprize : upon which, all the people running 
out of it to excii^ui{b the flames, left the town to 
die mercy of the enemy* Others, having piet with 
a party elf forragers who- were fent out of a fortrefs» 
have put them all to tjie fword, and difguifed 
fcmc of their own n>en in their cloarhs, who have 

afterwards given up the place to them. Befides 
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tbefe artifices, the Ancients ufcd fome others to 
draw the garrifon out of a town they had a defigti 
upon. When Scipio commanckd the Roman. ar- 
mies in Africa, he was very defiroas to make bim- 
felf matter of ibme (Irong places which were well 
garrifbned by the Carthaginians : for which purpofe^ 
he made a feint of aflaulting them, but foon defift- 
ed from the attempt, and marched away again to a 
great dtftance, as if he was afraid of the enemy. 
Hannibal therefore being deceived by appearances, 
immediately drew all the garrifons out i^ them> in 
order co purfue him with greater force, in bop» of 
entirely cru(hing him : but Scipio being informed: 
of thb, fent Maffinifia with a fufficieot number of 
men by another route, who prefencly got pofli^foti • 
of them. Pyrrhus laying uege to the Capital of 
Illy ria (now Sclavonia) where there was a very ftrong 
garrifon, pretended at laft to defpair of reducing it, 
and turning his arms againft other towns which werej 
not fo well defended, obliged the enemy to draw^ 
the greater part of. the garrifon out'Of the Capitalitoi 
rdteve them: after which, he fuddeniy returned' 
thither with his army, and took it without any 'dif-£ 
ficulty. Many have poifoned wells and fpt^ings, 
and diverted tbe courfe of rivers, to make tbem^ 
fd ves matters of a town y but have not always fuc« 
ceeded in that: others have endeaTOured todifnnaf 
the inhalritants, by caufing a i*eport to be ^read 
tfakt' they have iately gained (btue eonfiderablC' ad** 
vantage, and tlsiily expert a powterfat reinforce* 
nient. SomcG^nerals have made Jihemfélvtsmaéleri 
oStowns by holding' a> private x:orreip0fldènce wicb) 
andrcpfrnptbg one party of ^heùnfajsbitMta^: for 
which '^flurpofe they have made ^fe^ ttvfPdi'ùM^ 
thods: othfefs havie fent one 4»f>tfcèif7 chief Confix 
dants amongft' them; Who, ondare dieprecence of 
defertiofi,^ has gained gteat credic }&: the €Own, and 
afterwards betrayed it/ eiib^rby giving intelligence 
to hia friend in what manner the guards were poftefd, 

or 
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OP by i^reremtug a gtfte being (buif^y the breaking 
down a carriage in iCy «r by ìònoe other means faci- 
litating the entraiiot of the enemy. * Fiaiimba) pre*- 
vailed upon an offi^ertobetray «Igarfifon to him' 
belonging to the Romans; which ^as^effefbcd iii < 
this manner : the officer got leave >to go a-huncing- 
in tte; night, onderà pnetenee tba thie durft not do ic 
in the day^timcy left he fhou!(] be taken by the- 
enemy ; and liemrmng before morning^^ contri^' 
ed matters fo MTell that he got fevetal of 'Hanni« 
bal's men admitted with him iri difgoife»' who im<^ 
medr^ely killed the. guards, and dcli^rcd up one 
of the gates toHannifbak Some to^ns have been taketi^ 
byiiifieriog th«r geirrìfon to make» Tally upon the^ 
enemy» and then to purfue them 'co too great a dif-^- 
t2mcb when they preteifKled to fly before them : bf 
which they havoL-been drawn into a(n ambofh alid^ 
cut off. Maiiy Generals (and Hannibal among the 
reft) .ha^e let a beGeged enemy get poflTeffion of 
their c camp, in* order to throw- theinfelves betwixc 
them^ and the town, and fa prevent their retreat. 
Others have impofed upoo them by pretef«ding ta 
raifethe fiege,'aa Phormio the -Atheniao did : for 
after he had lain fome time befet^e tbtf;GÌty of Gal- 
cedc^, and ravaged all* the cooatry rouifKl about ity 
the inhabitants ieni^ ambai&dorsto trim, whom*he 
received with much ^coartefy, and nnftde them fo 
many fair pcomtfes» «itbat having IvHed' them intofo^^ 
curity» be dccaoiped and marQhedr>away^to adift^rias 
from* the city't Jsmt- whilil? they Muere Weak enough 
to imAgine.thcyh^'gpt entirely quit'Of htm^ and 
had laid aftde alleare of their idefrnce upon thè 
ibreógth. of^hss; prboiifeis^ he iuddsnly i^ettttned, and 
falitogi upon themi whicfl they .did not ^xpeét fuch a 
vigi^ .prefeatJy took Uiecity^ The inhabitansof a 
l>e&ég^,townf]ougbl)£likcwife m fissure themfelves 
hy, ;all means :ag0iòft any; of their own townfmea 
^bofSrfìdelKyihey ha«e reafon to fofpc& : but they 
may^Jometimea work, upon them more effcótualiy 
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hy kindncfles than feverity and barfh treatment. 
Marcellus knew that Lucius Bancius of Nola was 
inclined to favour Haonibal } yet he behaved to 
hioi with fo flouch gencrolky» that inftead of an 
enemy he became his firm friend. They fhould 
alfo be at leaft as much upon iheir guard when the 
enemy is at fome diftance as when he is near at 
hand $ and . lo be particularly careful in guarding 
thofe places which they think are leaft expofed to 
danger : for many towns have been loft by being 
afbulted in a part which has beea thought the moft 
fecure. The reafon of this is, either becaufe that 
part has been really ftrong of itfelf» and therefore 
Begleded } or becaufe the enemy has artfully made 
a fhew of ftorming one part with great noife and 
alarm» whilft he was aflaulting another in good or- 
der and filence. The befieged therefore above all 
things fhould take the utmoft care to have their 
waUs always well guarded, but especially in the 
night-time ; and not only to pod men there, but 
fierce and quick-no&d dc^ alfo» * to fmell out an 
enemy at a diftance, and to g^ve an alarm by their 
barking: for dogs and geiefe loo have fomecimes 
been the prefervation of a fortrefe, as they were of 
the Capitol at Rome when it was befieged by the 
Gauls. When the Spartass laid fiege to Atheos^ 
Alcibiades ordered that whenever hefliould hoift a 
light in the night, every guard &oud do the fame^ 
«pon pain of fevere puoi£hmenr in cafe of negkft» 
Iphicrates the Athenian^ findii^ a Centinel afiecp 
at his poft, immediately killed him, and faid. he 
bad only left him as he found him. 

Some who have been befieged have found out 
dififerent methods of convey ii^ intelligence to tl»r 
friends ; as in the firft piace, by writing letters to 
them in cyphers, when they durft not truft the mef- 
jGbnger with a verbal errand, and concealing the let- 
ters in fome manner or other. The nature of the cy^^^, 
phers hath been devifed and agreed upon by the par<^ 
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tics before-hand % and the liiethods of concealing 
them* various.- Some have written what they hjad 
to fay in the fcabbà'rd of a fword : others have put 
their letters ihto palle, which they have baked and 
given to the bearer for food upon the road : others 
have concealed them in their private parts : and 
othefs again under the collar of the meflenger*s dog; ' 
Some have written letters about common bufinels/ 
and interlined them with their main purpofe written 
in a certain compofition, which will not appear till 
they have been dipped in water, and Jield'to a fire. 
T'his method has been very artftilly praftifed in ouir 
own times by a perfon, who having occafion to 
communicate a fecrct to (bme of liisfriends that liv-^ 
ed in a fown which was befieged^ and not daring to 
truft any meflcnger with it,vfent letters of excom- 
munication written in the ufual ftile, but interlined 
in the manner I have been fpeaking of; which being 
fixed to the doors of the Chtirehesj were foon taken 
down, and the contents of them perfefirly underftood 
by thofe who knew from whom they came by fome 
particular mitks : and this is a veiy good Way 5 fot 
thofe that carry fucK letters cannot know the fccreCv 
contents of them, nor can there be any danger of 
their being difcovcred by aiietìemy: In (hort there 
are a thoufand other methods of giving and receiv*- 
ing fecret intelligence, which any man may either 
invent himfelf, or learn from others: btititisa much 
cafier matter to cdnvdy intelligence to ti\ofc that 
are befiegcd, than for therh to fend any to their 
friends; beoaufe none can be carried out of a town, 
except by fuch as pretend to be dcferters ; whfch is 
a vefy uncertain Ukd hia^^ardoui method, efpecially 
if the enemy be vigilant and circumfpeft : whereas 
thofe that want to carry intelligence co the befìeged 
have nothii^ more to do than to get into the ene- 
my's camp (whkh* they may do under almoft any 
pretence) and take their opportunity of flipping 
from thence into the town. 
Vol. IV. Q But 
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But let us now proceed to the prefent method of 
repairing and defending a breach in the walls of a 

town. If you (hould happen to be blocked up 

in a place where there is no ditch on the infide of 
the walls, in order to prevent the enemy from enter- 
ing at a breach that may be made by their artiU 
Jery, you mull make a ditch behind that part which 
they are battering, at leail fixty feet wide, and 
throw up all the earth that is dug out of it towards 
the town, to form a good rampart, and add to 
the depth of the ditch : and this you muft carry on 
with fuch diligence, that when the wall is beat down, 
the ditch may be at leaft ten or twelve feet deep. 
It is necefTary likewife to flank the ditch with a cafe- 
mate at each end of it, if you have time : and if the 
wall be fubftantial enough to hold out till thefe 
works are finiihed, you will be ftronger on that 
fide than in any other part of the town : for then 
you will have a complete ditch of that fort which 
, I recommended above ; but if the wall be fo weak 
that you cannot have time to do all this, you muft 
then depend upon your men, and exert your utmoft 
vigour to defend the breach. This method was 
purfued by the Pifans when the Florentines laidfiege 
to their city : and indeed they were very well able 
to do it ; for their walls were fo ftrong that they 
had time enough, and the foil upon which their city 
is built, is very proper for making ditches and 
ramparts : but if cither of tbofe conveniencies had 
failed them, they muft inevitably have been un- 
done. It is the bcft way, however, as I faid befone, 
to have fuch diiches previoufly made all round the 
walls, for then you need not be afraid of any 
enemy. 

The Ancients fometimes made themfelves mafters 
of a town by mining: and this they did either by 
working a paflage privately under ground into the 
middle of the place, and entering their men that 
way, as the Romans did at Vcii j or by undcrmin- 
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ing the walls only in fuch a manner as to make 
them tumble down. The latter method is now 
itioft in ufe ; which is the reafon that towns that 
iland high are accounted weaker than others, be^ 
caufe more fubjeA to be undermined : and whea 
ithcy are fo, if the mines are filled with gunpowder, 
and alighted match put to a train that leads to them,, 
they not only blow up the walls, but fplit the rocks 
upon which they are built^ and tear a whole fortrefs 
to pieces at one. The way to prevent this is to 
build upon a plain, and to make the ditch that fur- 
rounds your fortrefs fo deep that an enemy cannot 
work under it without coming to water, which is 
the bed defence againft mines.. But if you are in a 
town which Hands upon a rock or hill, the only re^- 
medy is to dig feveral deep wells along the foot of 
the wall on the infide, which may ferve to give 
vent to the powder when a mine is fprung. There 
is indeed another expedient, and a very good one 
too, which is to counterthine the enemy, provided 
you can difcover their mines \ but that is a very 
difficult matter, if they take proper care to conceal 
them. 

The Governor of a town that is befìcged ought 
iikewife to take great care that he be not furprized 
whilft the garrifon are repofiag themfelves ; as after 
an aflault, or when the guards are relieved^ (which is 
generally at the break of day in the morning, and 
by twilight in the evening) but efpecially whilfl: 
they are at their meals : for at thofe time many 
towns have been furprited, and tiiany fallies niade 
which have proved fatal to the befiegers: upon 
.which account, it is highly neceUary to keep a 
ftriét guard always in every quarter^ and the greater 
pare of the garrifbn under armsé Another thing J 
muft not forget to tell you» which is» that che chief 
difficulty in defending either a town or a camp is 
occafioned by your being obliged to divide your 
men; for as the enemy may afiault you at any 
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time, or any place he thinks proper, with all his 
forces at once, you nauft keep a coafiant guard at 
every place : fo that when he attacks you wijth 
his whole ftrengtb, you can only defend yourfdf 
with part of your own *. The befieged arc like- 
wife often in danger of being totally ruined at one 
ftroke ; whereas the befiegers have nothing to fear 
but a repuife : upon whi(£ confideratJon, fome wko 
have been blocked up either in a towD or in a camp, 
have made a fudden faily with all their forces, though 
they were inferior to the enemy, and utterly difperf- 
ed them ; as Marcellus did at Noila» and Julius 
Caefar in Gaul ; the latter of whom being attacked 
ki his camp by a very powerful army, and finding he 
was neither able to defend himfelf there, nor. fall 
upon the enemy with his.w!hoIe ftrength, becaufe 
he was forced to divide it to fecure every part of 
his camp, threw open the entrenchments on one 
fide, and facing about that way with all his oien, 
exerted himfelf with fuch vigour and courage that 
he totally defeated the enemy. The cooftancy and 
reiblutioci of the befieged likewife often dtfmay and 
weary out the befiegers. In the wars betwixt Pom- 
pey and Caefar,^ their two armies lying near each 
other, and Csfar's being in great want of prorifions» 
a piece of the turead which his men were forced to 
eat was brought to Pompey ; who finding that it 
was made of herbs, gave ftriÀ orders that none of 
own Soldiers fhouldfee it, left' they fhould be daunt* 
ed when they perceived what an enemy they had to 
^eal with. Nothing did the Romans fo much ho- 
'Hour in their wars with Hannibal as their unfliaken 
'firmnefs and confiancy : for they never fued fpt 
peace, nor ftiewed the leaft figns of fear even in the . 
Joweft ebb of their fortune : on the contrary, when 
Hannibal was. almoft at their gates, they fold the 
ground upon which he was encamped at a much 

• Sec Fol. Difc. Book IL Chap, xxxii» 
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greater price than they would have alked for it ac 
any other time ; and were fo inflexible in the pfofe- 
cution of the cnicrprizcs they had in hand, that thcjr 
would not raife the fiege of Capua to defend Rome 
itfelf at a time when ic was daily threatened with a 
fiege. 

I am ftnfiblei that I have mentioned many things 
which fome of 70U muft have knovvn before, and 
perhaps may have confidercd as well as myfclf : but 
this I did (as I told you) that you might more pcr- 
feftly comprehend the nature of true military difci- 
pline arid the Art of War, and for the ìnftruétion 
of fuch of the company who may not have had the 
opportunity of learning them.— And now, Gen- 
tlemen, I think I have but little more to add to 
what I have faid upon this fubjeft, except it be to 
lay down fome general rules in military difcipline, 
which yet you probably may think very obvious 
and common. 

You muft know then, that whatfoever is of fer- 
vice to the enemy, muft be prejudicial to you ; 
and. every advantage you gain is detrimental td 
them.-"— He that is moft careful to obferve the 
motions and defìgns of the enemy, and takes moft 
pains in exercifing and difciplining his army, will 
be leaft expofed to danger, and has moft reafon to 
cxpeft fucccfs in his undertakings.— Never come 
to an engagement till you have infpired your men 
with courage, and fee them in good order and eager 
to fight; nor hazard a battle till they feem confi- 
dent of vidlory. — r-lt is better, if you can, to fub- 
due an enemy by famine than the fword : for in 
battle. Fortune has often a much greater fhare than 

either prudence or valour. No enterprize is 

more likely to fuccecd than one which is conceal- 
ed from the enemy till it is ripe for execution. 

Nothing is of greater imporracicc in time of war 
than to know how to make the beft ufe of a fair op- 
portunity when it is offered. Few men are brave 
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by nature : but good difcipline and experience 

make many fo. Good order and difcipline in an 

army are more to be depended upon than courage 

alone, If any of the enemy's troops defert them,i 

and come over to you, it is a great acquifition, pro- 
vided they prove faithful : for the lofs of them wiU 
be more felt than that of thofe who are killed in bat< 
tie ; though defcrters indeed will always be fuf- 
pe£ted by their new friends, and odious to their 
old ones.— T-T-In drawing up an army in order of 
battle, it is better to keep a fufficient referye ta 
fupport your front line upon occafion, than to ex-r 
tend it in fuch a manner as %o make but one rank as 
it were of your army. If ^ General perfeftly 
knows his own ftrength and that of the enemy, he 
can hardly mifcarry. The goodneis of your Sol- 
ders is of more confcquence than the number of 
them : and fometimes the fuuation of the place is of 
greater advantage and fccurity than the goodoels of 
your Soldiers. — ^ — Sudden and ynexpe^ed accidents 
often throw an army into confufion ; bqt things 
that are familiar, and have come on by flow degrees, 
are little regarded : it is the beft way therefore whea 
you have a new enemy to d^al with, to accuftonx 
your men to the fight of them as often as you can 
by flight flcirmifl^es before you come to a general 

engagement with them. He whofe troops are in 

diforder whilft they are purfuing a routed enemy, 
will mod probably lofe the advantage he had gain- 
ed before, and be routed in his turn. Whoever 

has not taken proper care to furnilh himfelf with a 
fuificient flock of provifions aqd ammunition, bids, 
fair to be vanquiflied without ftriking aftroke.-- — -. 
He that is either ftronger in Infantry than Cavalry^ 
or in Cavalry than Infantry, mufl: chufe his ground 

accordingly^ If you would know whether you 

have any Spies in your camp in the day-time, you 
have nothing more to do than to order every man 
to his tent*— — When you are aware that the ene- 
my 
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my is acquainted with your ddSgns, you muft change 
thcm.-^—Aftcr you have Confulted many about 
what you ought do, confer with very few concern- 
ing what you are aftually refolded to do. Whilft 

your men are in quarters, ybu nrauft keep them in 
good order by fear and punifhment ; but when 

they are in the field, by hopes and rewards. 

Wife Generals never come to an engagement but 
when they are cither compelled by downright ne-: 
ceffity, or can do it with great advantage.-r— — Take 
great care that the enemy may not be apprized of 
the order in which you defign to draw up your ar« 
my for battle : and above all things^ make fuch 4 
difpofitlon that your firlt line may fall back with 
eafe and convenience into the fecond, and both of 
. them into the third upon occafion.^ — --In time of 
a£lion be fure not to call off any of yqur Battalions 
to a different fervice from what they were deftined 
to at firft, left you Ihould occafian diforder and 

confufion in your army. Un^xpedted accidents 

cannot well be prevented j but thafe that are fore- 

feen may eafily be obviated or remedied. -Men, 

arms, money, and provifions, are the finews of 
war ; but of thefe four, the two firft are moft necefr 
fary : for men and arips will always find money and 
provifions; but money and provifions cannot al- 
ways raife men and arms. A rich man without 

arms, mufl: be a prey to a poor Soldier well armed. 
*^. — Accuftom your men to abhor a foft and efiè- 
minate way of life, and to defpife all manner of 
luxury, extravagance, and delicacy, either in their 
diet, or drefs. 

Let thefe general rules fuffice at prefent as moft 
neceflary to be remembered, though I am fenfible 
1 might have introduced feveral other topics in the 
courfe of this converfation, which would have fallen 
in. properly. enough withi our fubjeél ; for inftance, 
I might. have fliewo in how many different difpofi- 
ticin$ the Ancieats dx^w up their arniies, in what 
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manner they cloathed their Soldiers, and how they 
employed them at different times ; with feveral 
other particulars, which I thought might he omit- 
ted, not only becaufe you may have various other 
means of informing yourfelves of thefe things, but 
becaufe I did not propqfe to myfclf at firft to enter 
into a minute detail of ancient military difcipline, 
but only to point out the methods by which much 
better order and difcipline might be eftabliffied in 
our armies than there is any where to be found ae 
prefenc : upon which account, I thought I had no 
occafion to make any further mention of ancient 
rules and inftitutions than what was abfolutely ne-r 
ceflary for the introdudion of fuch an eftablifliment. * 
I know very well that I might likewife h^ve taken 
an opportunity of enlarging more copioufly upon 
the method of exercifing and difciplinin^ Cavalry, 
and of difcourfìng upon the nature of Sea*fervice : 
for thofe who write upon the Art of War tell us, 
there is a Sea-army, and a Land-army, an army of 
Infantry, and an army of Cavalry. Of naval affairs^ 
however, I fhall fay nothing, becaufe I do not 
pretend to have any knowledge of them, but leave 
that to the Genoefe and Venetians, who have done 
iuch wonderful things by their experience in thofe 
matters : nor fhall I fay any more of Cavalry, be- 
caufe (as I told you before) that part of our Soldiery 
is the leaft corrupted : for if your Infatitry (in 
which the flrength of an army chiefly confifis) 
be well-difciplined, your Cavalry bemufl of ncceffity 
be fo too. I would advife every one, however, who, 
is defirous to raife and keep up a good body of Ca- 
valry, in the firft place, to fill his country with 
Stallions of the beft breed that can be procured, 
and to encourage the farmers to rear colts as they 
do calves and mules ; and in the next, (in order to 
promote the fale of them) to make every one that 
keeps a mule keep a horfe alfo ; and to oblige him 
that will keep but one beafl: to make lile of a horfe : 

befides 
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befides which, he (hould oblige all thofe that wear 
garments made of fine cloth to keep one horfe at 
Icaft. This method was taken by a certain Prince 
in our own meniory» and in a very little time he faw 
his country abound with excellent horfcs. As to 
any thing elfc relating to Cavalry, I muft refer you 
%o what I have faid before upon that Subjeft, and 
the prefent eftabli(hed difciprine. 

But you may dcfire perhaps to know, before we 
part, what qualifications a General ought to be pof- 
• fefled of, and I will fatisfy you in a few words ; for I 
cannot make choice of a more proper man than fuch 
a one as is mafter of the qualifications 1 have al- 
ready particularized and recommended : and * yet 
even thofe are not fufficient, except he has abili- 
ties to ftrikeout fomething new of his own upon an 
(emergency : for no man ever excelled in his profcf- 

* The Ancients > in reckoning up the qualities of a good Ge- 
neral, gave Portane a place by itfelf, and diftinguifhed it from 
Knowledge in the Art of War. " Ego fie exiftimo, fays Tul- 
ly, in fummo imperatore quatuor has res inelFe oportere, fcien- 
tiam rei militaris, virtutem, auftoritatem, felicitatem.** He 
^ews afterwards that tbefe four c{uajities met eminently in Pom» 
pey. ** Reliquum eft ut de feUicitate quam prepare de feipfo 
nemo poteft, meminifle» & commemorare de altero poiTumuss' 
iicut aec^uum homini de poteftate Deorum timide & pkuca dicamus. 
Ego ennn (ic exiftimo : Maximo, Marcello, Scipióni, Mario, & 
cxteris Magnis Imperatoribus, not folum propter virtutem, fed 
etiam propter fortunam, faepius imperia mandata, atque exercitus 
effe commiflbs. Fvit enim perfe&o quibofdam fammis viris quaedam 
^d aifiplitudinem, 8c glorinm, & ad res magnas bene gerendas divini*? 

tus adjun&a fortuna»** Pro lege Manli, cap. x. xvì. One might 

add another qualification that is requifite in a General, and a very 
necelTary one too,, viz. that he fhould be perfe6b in bis bodily 
fenfes, luch as feeing, hiring, &c. The great and decifive bat- 
tle of Yvry in France was loft by the Ihort-fightcdnefs of one of 
the Generals. The Vifcount Tavannes being extremely Ihort-' 
fighted, had placed the feveral divi/ions of horfe fo dole to one an- 
other, that there was ndt only no fpace left through which they 
tnight retire to rally in the rear of the army, after thejr had wheel- 
ed according to their orders : but even the very divifions then\" 
ielves bad no intervals, by means of which they might extend 
fhemfelves when they moved. So that if tbey ftirred ever fo lit- 
tle, they joftled and crowded each other. An error, which not 
being obferved by any body, and therefore left without remedy, 
very much diftreffed the army of the League, and put it into great 
c pnfulion.— Nay indeed, it entirely occafioned the loii o? the 
battle. See Davifa's Hift. of the Civil VS^ars of France, book XI. 

fion 
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lion that could not do that ; and. if a ready and 
quick invention is neceflary and honourable in any 
occupation, certainly it nr.uit be fo in that of War 
above all others. Thus we fee that any inventioa 
or new expedient, how trifling foevcr it was, is ce- 
lebrated by Hiftorians. Alexander was admired 
only for cauling a cap to be held up at the point 
of a lance as a Tignai for decamping (inflead of 
founding a trumpet as ufual) in order ,to decamp 
in filence and uhobferved. The fame Prince is like^ 
wife commended for ordering his men to kneel 
down on the left knee to receive the enemy upon 
a certain occafion, that fo they might be able to 
fuftain the attack with greater firmnefs : by which 
means, he not only gained a viétory, but fuch a. 
degree of reputation that Statues were ereded ta 
bim in that attitude. . But as it is now high time 
to put an end to this converfation, I will conclude 
it with returning to the point from whence we fet ' 
out-, left 1 (hould expole myfelf to the ridicule 
which is ufually and juftly beftowed upon fuch as 
make long digrefCons, ^and wander from their fub- 

jeft till they arc loft. If you remember, Co- 

fimo, you fecmed to wonder that I who profefTed 
to hold the Ancients in fuch admiration, and fo li- 
berally beftowcd my cenfure upon others for not 
imitating them in matters of the greateft confe- 
qucnce, have not copied their example myfelf in 
the Art of War, which is my profeflion, and ih 
which I have fpcnt fo much of my time and ftudies. 
In anfwer to t^iis, I told you that men who have 
any great defign in view, ought in the firft place 
CO make due preparations, and qualify thcmlelves 
in a proper manner to carry it into execution when 
they have a fair opporrunity of fo doing. Now I 
muft leave you to judge from the long converfation 
Vie have had to-day, whether I am mafterof fuf- 
ficent abilities to reduce our prefent military difci^ 
cipline to the ftandard of the Ancients, or not ^ add 

how 
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how often I muft have revolved this matter in my 
mind: from whence yog will be able to. form a, 
pretty good conjeaurc how much I have it at heart» 
and whether I would not aélually have attempted to 
execute my defign, if ever I had been favoured 
with a proper opportuility. For your further fatif- 
faction, and my own juftificacion, and to difcharge 
my prorìììfe in fòme meafure, I will ihew you how 
difficult a matter it is in Tome refpsi^s, and how 
eafy in others, to copy the Ancients in this poin( 
at prefent. 

I fay then that nothing can be more eafy, than to 
reduce military dilcipline to the ftandard of the An* 
cients, if a Prince or State be able to raife an army 
of- fifteen or twenty thoufand young men in their 
own dominions : on the other hand, nothing can be 
more difficult, if this power be wanting. Now to ex* 
plain myfelf more fully, you muft know that fome 
Generals have done great things, and gained much 
reputation, with armies ready formed and well-difci- 
plined to th^ir hands, as we might infiance in fe- 
vcral of the Roman Citizens, and others who have 
(Commanded armies which they found ready difci- 
plined, and therefore had nothing more to do but 
to keep them fo, and to conduét them like able 
Commanders. Others, who have been no lefs re- 
nowned for their exploits, have not only been oblige 
ed to difcipline their armies, but even to raife them 
out of the earth as it were, before they could face 
^n enemy: and thefe certainly deferve a much 
greater degree of applaufe than thofe who had the 
comqiand of veteran and well-difciplined troops. 
Amongft fuch, ' we may reckon Pelopidas, Epami- 
nondas, Tullus Hoftiligs, Philip of Maccdon, the 
father of Alexander the Great, Cyrus King of Per- 
fia, and Gracchus the Roman, who all had their ar- 
mies to raife and difcipline before they could lead 
them into the field : and yet they were enabled to 
fficd. thefe things by their own abilities, and by 

having 
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having fubjcfts of fuch a difpofition, that they could 
difcipline and train them up as they pleafed. Bue 
it would have been uteiiy rmpoffible that any one 
of them, how great focver his merit and qualifica- 
tions might have been, fhould ever have perform- 
ed any thing memorable in a foreign country, the 
inhabitants of which were corrupt and adverfe to all 
good order and fubordination. It is not fufHcient 
therefore .in Italy to know how to command an ar- 
my already raifed and difciplined ; a General muft 
firfl; raife and difcipline it himfelf, before he puts 
himfelf at the head of it : but nobody can do that 
except a Prince who is poffeffed of large territo- 
ries, and has a great number of fubjeéts, which 
I am not ; nor did I ever yet, or ever can command 
any but foreign armies, compofed of Soldiers who 
owed me no natural obedience : and whether it ispofli- 
ble to eflablifh fuch difcipline as I have been recom- 
mending ambngft troops of that kind, I fubmit to 
your confideration. Do you think 1 could ever 
make thefe men carry heavier arms than they have 
been ufed to ; and not only arms but provifions for 
two or three days, and a ^ade or mattock into the 
bargain ? Could I ever make them dig, or keep 
them whole days together at their exercife, in order 
to fit them for the field ? Could I keep them froftj 
gaming, drinking, whoring, fwearing, and thofe 
other vices which are got to fuch a head amongft 
the Soldiery of thefe times ? How long muft it be 
befote I could eftablifli fuch order, dilcipline, and 
obedience amongft them, that if there (hould hap- 
pen to be a tree full of ripe fruit ip the middle of 
the camp, not one of them (hould dare to touch ir ; 
of which fort ^e meet with feveral mftances amongft 
the Ancients ? What rewards could I promife 
them of fufHcient weight to make them love toe ^ 
or what threats could I ufe to make them fear me, 
when they know that when the war is over I ihall 
have nothing more to do with them ? How could 
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I ever make thofe aOiaaied of any things who bave 
no {bafiie in theooi ? How can they refpeéb me, when 
tbcy hardly know my face ? By what God or what 
Saint muft they fwear ? by him whom they worfhip^ 
or thofe whom they blafpherpe ? What God they 
worihip I koaw not; nor dq I know what Sainc 
they do not bUfpheme.. How could I hope they 
would ever obferve any promife, when I faw they 
did not pay the Jcaft regard to their word ; or 
imagine they would reverence man, when they (hew 
fo much diihonour to God ? What good impreflion 
then could I damp upon fo. rotten and corrupt a 
mafs P'*— If you obje£t that the S.wifs and Spaniards 
are good Soldiers, I freely confefs that I think them 
much better than the Italians; but if you have at- 
tended to what I have been faying, andconfider the 
difcipUne of both thofe nations, you will find they 
fall very far . fiiort of the Ancients in many ref- 
peds. The fuperiority of the ^ S wifs is owing to 
their ancient inftitutions, and the want of Cavalry^ 
as I told you before *, and (hat of the Spaniards, to 
neceffity : for as they generally carry on their wars 
in foreign parts, they cannot hope to efcape if they 
lofe a battle, and therefore mud either conquer or 
die. This it is that makes them refolute Soldiers ; 
. but they are very deficient however in feveral other 
refpe(Ets : for their chief, if not their only excel- 
lence, confifts in (landing firm to receive a charge 
from the pufh of a pike, or the point of a Sword : 
ana (hould any man attempt to inilruft them in 
|what they are ftill wanting, efpecially if he be a 
foreigner, he would find all his endeavours to na 
purpofe.— As to the Italians, their Princes have 
been fo weak and pufiUanimous for a long time, 
that they were not able to introduce any good mili-* 
tary inftitution ; and not being reduced to it by ne- 
ceflity like the Spaniards, they have attempted no* 
thing of themfelves ; fo that they are now become 
the fcorp and derifion of the world- The people 
indeed are not to be blamed for this, but their 

Princes, 
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j^rinces, who have been juftlypuniflicd for it, and loft 
their dominions without being able to ilrike a ftroke 
in their defence. To confirm what I have faid, lee 
me dcfire you to recòlleét how many wars there havd 
. been in Italy fince it was invaded by Charles VIII. of 
France : and though wars gerretally make men good 
Soldiers, yet the longer thcfe wars lafted, the worfe 
were our officers and private men* This was owing 
to the nature of their military difcipline and infti-^ 
tutions, which have long been very bad, and.ftiU 
continue fo: and what is ftlll worfe^ there is no per- 
fon that is able to reform them« It is in vain there- 
fore to think of ever retrieving the teputation o^ 
the Italian arms by any other method than what I 
have prefcribed, and by the èo-operation of forhe 
powerful Princes in Italy : for then the ancient dif« 
cipline might be introduced again amongfl: rawho- 
heft men who are their own Subjects j but it neveif 
can amongft a parcel of corrupted debauched rafcals 
and foreigners. No Sculptor, how fkilful focvei* 
in his art, can hope to make a good Statue out of & 
block of marble that has been mangled and fpoiled 
before by fome bungler; but he will be furc to fuc-* 
ceed if he has a frefh block to work upon* 

Before our Italian Princes were fcourged by th^ 
Ultramontanes, they thought it fufficient for à 
Prince to write a handfome letter, or return a civil 
anfwer ; to excel in drollery and repartee 5 to un- 
dermine and deceive; and to fet theoifelves bflfwith 
jewels and lace ; to eat and fleep in greater magnr« 
ficence and luxury than their neighbours ; (0 fpend 
their time in wanton dalliance and lafcivio^s plea^ 
fures; to keep up a haughty kind of State, ind 
grind the faces of their Subjedls ; to indulge «i<eni-« 
felves in indolence and inaftivity ; to difpofc erf 
their military honours and preferments to Pimps 
and Parafites ; to negledt and defpife merit of every 
to browbeat thofe that endeavoured to point 
Uind :y thing that was falutary or praife-worthy ; to 
have ^^^^^ words and fayings looked upon as ora- 
cles ; 
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cles; not forefeeing, (Weak and infatuated as the jr 
were) that by fuch a conduft they were making a 
rod for their own backs, and expofing themfelves 
to the mercy of the firft invader. To this were 
owing the dreadful alarms, ^ the difgraceful defeats, 
and the aftonifliing loifes they fuftained in the year 
one thoufand four hundred and ninety-foqr : and 
hence it came to pafs that three of the moft power- 
ful States in Italy were fo often ravaged and laid 
\vafte in thofe times. But it is ft ill more depforable 
to fee that thofe Princes, who are yet left in poffef- 
fion of any dominbns, are fo far from taking warn-- 
ing from the downfal of others, that they purfue the 
fame courfe, and live in the fame fort of mtfrule and 
fatal fecurity ; not confìdering that Princes in for- 
mer times, who were dcfirous either to acquire new- 
dominion, or at leaft to prefcrve their own, ftriftly 
obfervéd all thofe rules which I have laid down 
and recommended in the courfe of this converfation, 
and that their chief endeavours were to inure their 
bodies to all manner of hard(hip and fatigue^ and 
to fortify their minds againft danger and the fear 
of death. Thus Julius Casfar, Alexander of Ma- 
, cedon^ and many other great men and heroic Princes 
whom I have mentioned before, always fought at v 
the head, of their own armies, always marched with 
.them on foot, and carcied their own arms ; and }f 
any of them ever loft their power, they loft their 
life with it at the fame time, and died with the fame 
reputation and glory which they had always main- 
tained whilft they lived. So that, how much foevcr 
' we condemn the inordinate thirft of dominion in 
fome of them, we cannot reproach any of them with 
foftnefs and effeminacy, or accufe them of having 
lived in fo delicato òr indolent a manner, as to ener- 
vate and make them unfit to reign over mankind. 
If then our Princes would read and duly confider 
the lives and fortunes of thcfe great men, one would 
thijik it impoffible they fhould not alter their 
condudt, or xbat their dominions fhould long con- 
.. 8 tinue 
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tlnue HI th^ fetblc and Janguifhihg condition they 
are in at prefent. 

But as you coniplained of your Militia in the 
beginning of this converfatton» I mud beg leave to 
tell you, that if you bad formed it upon the oiodel^ 
and ^xercifed it in the manner I have recommended, 
and it had not anfwered yourexpedatioo, you would 
then indeed have }uft reafon for your complaint % 
but as you h^ve neither formed nor difciplined it 
in that manner» you yourfelf are more properly to 
be blamed^ if it has proved an abortion ihfttad of 
a perfect birth. The Venetians, and the Duke of 
Ferrara alfo, made a good beginning, but they did 
not perfevere : fb that if they likewife mifcarried^ 
it is to be imputed to their own mifmanagement, 
$ind not the defers of their men : for I will venture . 
to affirm, that the firft State in Italy that (hall take 
,up this method, and purfue it, will foon become 
mailer of the whole Province, and fucceed as Phi- 
lip pf Macedon did ^ who having learnt from Epa* 
minondas the Theban the right method of forming 
and difciplining an army, grew fo powerful, whilft 
the pther States of Greece were buried in indo-* ^ 

lence and luxury, and wholly taken up in plays 
and banquets, that he conquered them all in a few 
years, and left his Son fuch a foundation to build 
upon, that he was able to fubdue the whole worlds. 
Whoever therefore defpifes this advice (whether he 
be a Prince or Governor of a Commonwealth) has 
but little regard for himfelf or his country: andfof 
my own part, I cannot help complaining of For« 
tune, which fhould either not have fuffered me to 
• have known thefe things, or given me power to put 
them in execution ^ which is a thing I dannot hope 
for now lam fo far advanced in years. For which 
reafon, I have freely communicated oiy thoughts to 
you of this matter, as young men and well quali'^ 
fied not only to inAil fuch advice into the ears of 
your Princes, if you approve of it, but to affili them 
in carrying into execution whenever a proper oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity fhall offer: and let me conjure you not to 
dcfpair of fuccefs, fincc this Province feems deftjncd 
to revive Arts and Sciences which have feemed 
long (ince dead ; as we fee it has already raifed Foe- 
try, Painting, and Sculpture as it were ixotn the 
grave. As to myfelf indeed, I cannot expeót to 
fee fo happy a change at nf)y time of life : but if 
fortune had indulged me fome years ago with a ter- 
ritory fit for fuch an undertaking, I think I (hould 
foon have convinced the world of the excellency of 
the ancient military difcipline ; for I would either 
have encreafed my own dominions with glory, or at 
lead not have loft them with infamy anddifgrace^. 

* ^^ After ally {fays Dr« Leiand in a Note upon his Life of 
Pbilip of Macedon) a fcrupulous regard to fyflematical rules, 
and pedantically reducinfr war to a Science, fornetimes proves 
a fatal enemy to that enthufiadic ardour, fome fpark of whick' 
muft neceilarily have a (hare in greatnefs of all kinds, and par- 
ticularly , in military grea^efs. Where the lively fenfe of honosr, 
dnd the tme patriot Spirit which (hould animate ^ Soldier, are 
granting, it may fer^e to extinguiHi the fenfe of (hame, and th« fear 
of difgrace, by affording a fair pretence for juftifying an inftance 
of inaaive conduét, or the declining an haeardous and dangerous 
cnterprize. But when an exaét knowledge of the military art is 
Jdnited with more elevated qualities, then it becomes really valu- 
able. Of this,' the prefent age hath an illuftrious inllance in a Prince» 
who muft be acknowledged to bear a ftrong and ftriking refem- 
blance to the Macedonian, in all the bright and glorious parts of 
bis Chara£i:er ; to po(refs the fame exalted genius, the fame penetia- 
tion, the fame indefatigable vigour, tlve mme firmnefs and great* 
xiefs of mind, the fame boidnefs in enterpriz/, the fame tafte for the 
polite arts, and the fame regard to Learning and its Profeifors. Like ' 
Philip, in his moft diftreifed condition, his abilities have been 
employed in bearing up with an unconquered fpirit agaiii(l the 
united power of many different enemies furrounding him with * 
their formidable numbers, fiut as his difficulties have been infi- 
nitely greater ; fo his abilities in triumphing over them, have hi- 
therto appeared unparalleled : the prefent age beholds them with - 
aftoiiifhment ; poflerity muft fpeak of them with delight and 
admiration.** Such is the magnanimous Prince whom we may 
juftly call the greateft Hero (in the true fenfe of the word.) that this 
or any other age has ever pj-oduced. As a Soldier» a Politician, 
a Legiflator, a Philofopher, a Poet, he leaves Julius Casfar, Alexan* 
dct, Charles XIL of Sweden, &c. at a long interval behind him. 
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Marriage of belphegor^ 


NOVEL. 


The A R G U M E N T. 

Belpiegefy an Arcb-devil^ is fent intc this World by 
PlutOi and obliged to marry. He takes a wife^ 
but not being able to fupport ber infolence and ex- ^ 
travagfin^e^ cbufes rather to return to Hell tban to 
live awf longer mtb b^r. 

IT is recorded Jn the old hiftories of Florence, 
that a certain devout perfon, who was held in 
great veneration for the fanftity of his life, -being 
one day at prayers in his clofet, had a vifion, in 
which he faw numbers of Souls defcending into 
hell : the much greater pairt of which complained 
it wa5 owipg to their wives that they were fent thi-r 
ther: at which, Minos, -^acus, Rhadamantbus, 
and the reft of the infernal Judges were not a little 
aftonilhed. But though they looked upon it for 
fome time only as a malipous flander raifed upon 
married women j yet, as the complaint grew more 
and mqr^ frequent every day, they at laft acquaint- 
ed Pluto with it : upon which, be refolved to have 
the matter thoroughly difcuffed in his Privy Couor 
cil, and, after mature deliberation, to take fuch 
meafures as Ihould feem mod expedient, to dif- 
cdver whether there was any truth in the complaint, • 
or whether it was a mere calumny. The Council 

R % therefore 
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iherefore being afTembled, Pluco harangued thein 
\n this manner. 

" Although, right trufty and wcH-beloved, we 
hold our dominions by the decr^ of Heaven an4 
irrevocable deftiny ; and therefore are accountable 
to no other power for our actions : aeverthelefs, as 
it is à {ióinc of wifdom even in the greateft poten- 
tates to rule according to law, and to take the 
opinion of able CounfelTors, efpecially in matters of 
high concern } we are determined to be advifed by 
you in what manner we ought to càndu<5): our- 
iclves in an affluir, which otherwife perhaps may 
bring infamy and reproach upon ourfelves and our 
Governn^^nt. For though, indeed, the Souls of al- 
moft all married men whi^fh defcend into thefe 
refalnis complain th^t it is owing to their wives ; yet 
are we unwilUng to be top hafty in giving credit 
to fo ftrange a report, left we ihould expofe our? 
felvei to cenfure, as either to^ merciful and indul-. 
gent in fparing offenders who juftly deferve punilh* 
ment, or too rigid and Tevere in condemning tb^ 
^nnocent. For as one extreme argues weaknefe, 
9nd the other injuftice, and we are ec^ually 'defirous 
fo avoid the fcandal that may refuk from either 
(if vy« could hit upon any proper expedient) we have 
filled yoq together to demand your advice and 
afllftance in making due providon that our Go* 
vcrnmenr, which hitherto has been renowned through-^ 
put ali ages for the juftice and impartiality orbits 
decrees, may for cycr enjoy the fame unlpotted 
reputation." 

The matter feemed of the utmoft importance to 
the whole Council, and worthy of the matureft de- 
liberation : but though they all agreed that it was 
abfolutcly neceflary to fift out the truth, yet they 
differed in the means which ought to be taken for 
;hat purpofe : fome thought it would be the beft 
y^ay to fend a Devil in human (hapc into this worlds 
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tb inform himfclf pcrfonally of the truth or falfity 
bf fo common a report \ others faid it would be 
better, iti their 0|:iiniòn, td fetid more than one^ 
thatfo they niightform a true judgment fromtheit*' 
feveral accounts; a -third party were of opinion 
they might fparé themfelves the trouble of fending 
any at all, by torturing the Souls of married meri 
till they tpld thè whole truth : the majority hqw- 
fver agreeing in the firft opinion, the reft acquiefced 
in it^ and it was refolved accordingly to fend fonie 
bne particular Devil upon that errand ; but as none 
of jhem appeared to \?t very fond of fuch an expe- 
dition, nor offered their fervice as volunteers, it wad 
determined that the aSair (hould be decided by . 
lot ; and -the lot fell àpoh Bclphegor, one of thtf 
Arch-devils, but. once an Arch-angel and fpirit of 
light before his fall fropi Heaven; Belphegor bow- 
feyer did not much rclifh the employment that had 
fallen to his lot: but' as it was- the unanimous 
decrqe of PJuto and the whole Council, he fub^ 
hiitted to the commands they laid upon him, arid 
to take up with fuch appointments as they Ihould 
think proper.: which Were, that he (hould have ah 
hundred thoufand ducats paid him dòv^n in ready 
itioney ^s fooh as he entered upon his CommiiTioni 
to inti'oduce him into this world with a hand^m^ 
equipage in the form of a main, and to enable hioi 
to marry fuch a wife aS he pleafed; with whoflbi 
he was to live ten years : at the expiration of 
%hich term he was td fetUrn to Hell, to give Plutqi 
a true account from his own experience of the bappir 
nefs or unhappitiefs of a matrimonial life. It wa^ 
likewife another condition annexed to his commilr 
Son i that he (hould be fubje6t, as long as he was.^ 
fojourner upon earth, to all the mifcry, diftrefs, af- 
fliétioti, and pafiionsthat are the lot arid inheritance 
of mortal man ; fuch as ficknefs, and paio^ and po- 
verty, and exile, and imprifonment, and forrow of 
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t\\ forts, except he could find means to elude theai 
by artifice. 

Belphegor then having received the money and 
engaged to fubmit to thefe condition's, fet out for 
the upper world «vith a train of devils rn the dif- 
guife of Servants, and foon after his arrival dpon 
earth made a magnificent entry into Florence (a city 
tvhich he chofe to live m above all others for the 
fake of improving his fortune) where be aflumed 
the name of Don Roderigo of Cadile, and took a 
very fine houfe in the fuburbs of AU Saints. But 
to conceal his real quality, he gave out that he lefc 
Spain when he was but a boy to make a voyage 
into the Levant, and having refided at Aleppo 
ever fince» had acquired a confiderable fortune 
there y but that he had now retired from bufinefs 
with a defign to marry and fettle in Italy, as a coun- 
try which he had heard much celebrated for the 
humanity and poiicenets of the people, and thought 
he (hould like it better than any other in the wond? 
Now Roderigo fecmed a very handfome man about 
thirty years of age, and as he lived in great (plen- 
dour and magnificence, the Florentines were foon 
convinced he muft be exceeding rich: upon which 
account, feveral of the nobility, who had many 
daughters and but fmall eftates, courted hi&alliance. 
After fome time therefore he made choice of a moft 
beautiful young lady, whofe name was Honefta^ 
the daughter of Amerigo Donati, who alfo bad three 
other daughters and three fons, all grown up : but 
liotwithftadding the Donati were one of the nobleft 
and moft honourable families in {"lorence» yet Ame^ 
rigo having fo many children, btfides the dignity 
of his rank to fupport in a proper manner, was poor 
and could give hisdaiìighter little or no, fortune. Ro«- 
derigo however married the young Lady, and cele- 
brated his nuptials in the molt fplendid and oftenta^» 
tioufi maonery. being fiibjjeót to vanity and all other 
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hundan {5aiÉonit b^ the conditibrls hèJiad fubtnitted 
to before he left the infernal regions* Soon after, 
his wedding, he likewife entered into all the plea* 
' fores arid follies of the age, and fperit Vaft funf)S of 
money to make himfelf popular and hiuch talked 
bf : befides which, he grew fai pafiiohàtely fond of 
his wife, that he was aliiioft diftrajfied whenever 
Ihe happéaed to be either indifpofèd or difpleafed 
At any thing. But Madam Honefta, befides the 
reft of her fortune, which cortfifted chiefly,, if not 
altogether, in her beauty and the tiobility of her 
blood, brought likewife fuch a portion of pride and 
infolence with her,' that Roderigo, who was a com- 
petent judge (as he was well acquainted with botti 
parties) thought (be e?i:celled Lucifer himfelf id 
thofe amiable qualities : for when fhè found he was 
iq enanioured or her that (he could make him jump 
over a ftraw if £he plea(èd, (he laid afide all manner 
of affeólion and regard^ and would call him the mod: 
opprobrious aild provoking names (he could think 
of whenever he dented her any things how ùnrea- 
lonable foever it was to a(k it ; which kind of treat- 
Ttieiit at laft made poor Roderigo almófl: weary of 
his life i neVerthelefs^ the refpeét he had for her 
father, her brothers, and the reft of her relations^ 
the confideratiop of his marriage vow, and above 
all, the tenderhefs he ftill had for her, made him re- 
folve to bear all with patience^ and to keep her in 
temper if poflible. For this ptirpofe, he not only 
fpent immeofe fuitis to gratify her vafiity with the 
ficheft ctoaths that could be got for money, and to 
indulge her in every new fafbion that came up in 
a C|ty where fa(hiòns chaftge as often as the wind 1 
buC gave handfonrle marriage-portions to all her 
Sifters^ fent one pf her brothers with a cargo of ftné 
tloath into the Levant, another with Silks intof 
France and Spain, and fet up thè third in a Gold- 
fmith^'s Shop at Florence. Befides this^ ia the uait 
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of Carnival» and at the Feftival of 3c. Jpbn, wiùnf 
^11 the nobHity and rich Citizens pi^de gr^^t feaftt 
and entertainments for their fri^n^, NJ^dann Hn* I 
nefta took rpecial care to fee th^p Ijer hufbf qfl (haul(| 
exceed all others in luxury and profufion^ Yet ali 
thefe expenccs, heavy as thejr wcrc^ he bore witb 
patience to keep p^ace at hqcn? *, nor would hp ever 
have repined at them, if he could but ^§ve Jiyeci 
quietly in his own houfe, till all was ipgpt. Pu|^ 
vain were his endeavours ; for fuch was hc;r extra* 
vagance and infolent behaviour that brought hi0 
into many diftrefles and inconveniencieq, and sh^y 
were fo infupportable, th^t neither man-fcryant nor 
maid-fervant could bear to ftay in the houfe abov^ 
two or three days^ at mod : fo that Rocjerigp ymi 
almoft at hi^ wits em^ when he faw that not only 
his hired fervants, but even the v^ry devils tb^qi- 
felves whom he had brought with him into thi^ 
world in the Ibape of men, deferred him, ^nd chofie 
rather to return to he>l, and endure any fort of tor^ 
ment there, than to live upou^ eartb under ihs 
hatches of fuch a vixen. 

In thefe comfortlefs circumftances, Roifengo hiiv-p 
>ng at-laft got almoii: to the bottom of his purfe bjf 
tht affiftance of his good vvife, began to feed him- 
felf with the hopes ot having fome returns from th^ 
cargoes he had fent into France, Spain, a,nd thq Ler 
vant : but as his credit was itili. good^ he refoJv:edt 
t(i keep up to his rank and ufual manner of living.- 
For this purpofe, he borrowed money of the mer- 
chants and bankers, and gave rhem notes and bgnds^ 
for it : but as many of chtm were circu^lating round 
the city, this tranfaftion was publicly known; and» 
to complete his ruif), when his credit was become 
low, he received intelligence by the faoiiC poft that 
his wife's brother, whom he had f^nt tnto. the Lcr 
vant, having fold bis cargo, had loft all the money 
at flay \ and aliò that thcs Ship in whicK the other 
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brodier Was retpming with a cargo of merchandieè 
Ke had received in exchaitge for his own, had foun^ 
deréd at Sea^ without having been infured, and 
that is brother«ia-law was drowned. As foon there*- 
fore as this came to be puUicly known, Roderigo^s 
creditors met privately ; bat not daring to arreft 
\àm before his notes became payable, though thef 
looked upon him as utterly ruined, determined to 
%%vt him narrowly watched le(! he Ihould (hew them 
a light pair qf heels. Roderigo, on the other hand, 
feeing his affairs in lb defperate a fituation that there 
was no remedy left, and remembering the rigorous 
^ncHtions of his commifiion, refolved to run away 
at all events ; and mounting his horfe early one 
morning, immediately fied om of the eity, throughf 
fine gate of Prato near wtMch he lived y but as fboA 
as his creditors heard he was gone off, they took the 
alarm, and having obuined leave from the Magif* 
trates to feize him wherever he (hould be found,. 
they not only fent bailiffs to purfue him, but róde 
after him themfelves as faft as they could. 

Roderigo had not got above a mile from the city 
when he perceived they were coming full cry after 
him, and feeing himltlf in great danger, refolved 
to leave the high road, and traverfe the country to 
feek bis fortune, if he fliould be happy enough to 
m^ke his efcape. But when he got into the fields^ 
he found himfelf fo entangled amongft the ditches 
and encbfures, that he was forced to (|uit his horfe 
and take to his heels ^ and flc-ulking about from one 
field to another, under the cover of the vines and 
reeds with which that country abounds^, he at lail: 
»:gived at the houfe of one Giovanni Matteo del 
Bricca, a farmer and tenaot to Mefler Giovanni del 
Bene, whom he found in the yard giving fodder to 
his cattle ; and recommending himfelf to his pro« 
te£tion, promifed him a great reward, and that he 
would msdce higi a rich man, if he would conceal 
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him from his creditors, who were parfuing him id 
erder to throw, him into jail^ where be might lie 
rotting all the days of his life if they fiiould cattch 
him : to gain credit to which promifes he aflured 
him be would give him fuch proof of his ability to 
perform them, that if he was not iufficiently con«- 
vinced of it before they parted^ he would freely 
give him leave to deliver him up into the hands 
of enemies.— —«Now thisr Matteo, though a peaiant^ 
was a (harp, fenfible fellow ; and has he thought 
he Ihould be wanting to himfelf and his family if 
he lofl: fo fair an opportunity of making his fortune*^ 
and could come to no harm if he did not fucceed by 
charitably endeavouring to fhclter a man in diftrefs % 
after a (hort paufe told Roderigo be would affDfd 
him protection : for which purpofe he covered him 
up clofe in a heap of draw that lay before the barn 
door, and threw a parcel of brufliwobd and reeds 
over it, which he had brought but of the fields for 
fuel Roderigo was fcarcely concealed when has 
creditors arrived; but though they made a very 
ftrid enquiry after him, they could get nothing», 
more out of Matteo than that he bad neither feen 
nor heard of any fìjch perfon: fo chat theyfoont 
went a way ; and having fearched for him all over 
the country for the fpace of two or three days to no 
purpofe, they at laft returned to Florence. Mat-^ 
teo, as foon as the dorm was blown over, took his 
^ueft out of the draw and demanded the perfor-^ 
mance of his promife : upon which, Roderigo faid 
he was truly fenfible of the great obligations be lay 
under to him, and. would certainly be as good as 
his word *, and Jto convince him of his fincertty, hcf 
told him who he was, upon what errand he carnee 
into this world, and what Ibrt of a wife he had beeof 
bleficd with : adding that (as he deGgned to make 
him a rich man) whenever he heard of any wonriaa 
in the neigbbpurhopd that was pofleffed with a 
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Devil» he might be affured that he was che Devil 
that poffcffcd her, andi ^would never quit her till 
his friend Matteo came to drive him away ; which 
would give him an opportunity of making his own 
terms with her relations : after which promife^ be 
immediately took his leave and went about his 
bufinefs. 

Not many days after it happened that the daugh- 
ter of Ambrogio Amadei, and wife of Buonaiuto 
Tebalducci, citizens of Florence, was poffeffcd 
with a Devil : upon which, her hufband and pa- 
rents had recourfc 10 all the remedies that are gcnc- 
blly madeufe of upon fuch occafions : andamongd 
the* reft, they not only applied St. Zahobi's IkuU 
to her head, but wrapped her up in St, Gaulbert's 
cloke : at all which Roderigo laughed in his fleeve. 
Every body, however, was fufly. convinced that the 
woman was really pofiefTed with a Devil, and that 
her diftemper was not owing to vapours, or any 
whim of that fort : for fhe talked Latin, difputed 
in Philofophy, and difcovered the private frailties 
and infirmities of feveral godly people : particularly 
thofe of a righteous Monk, who, amongft the reft 
of his peccadiloes, had kept a handfome girl above 
four years in his ceil, under the difguife of a young 
lay-brother : all which things afforded matter of 
great furprize to every body that heard her. In 
the mean time her father Amadei was in great af^ 
lliétion, and having tried all remedies to no pur- 
pofe, began to defpair of a cure, when Matteo, 
luckily bearing of her cafe, came to wait upon 
him, and aflfured him he would difpofTefs his daugh- 
ter if he would give him five hundred florins to 
buy a little bit of land at Perettola. Thcfe terms 
being readily accepted by her father^ Matteo hav- 
ing in the firft place caufed two or three MafTes to 
be fung, and gone through certain other devout cere- 
monies to give a good colour to the matter» put his 
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mouth clofe to the Lady's ear and faid in a low voicéi 
, *• RoderigO) 1 am come to defirc you will perforai ' 
the promifc you made me :" "That I will do molt 
willingly, anfwered Rodefiao $ but this job will noè 
be fufficient to make you fo rich as 1 would have 
you ; and therefore as fooh as I go but of this wo-^. 
man I will enter into King Charles's daughter of 
Naples, and never leave her till you come to beac 
up my quarters : for this fervice you may make 
your own .conditions, and when you have done your 
bufinefs there, pray give me no further trouble :'^ 
after which, he immediately quitted the Lady, to 
the great joy and aftonilhment of the whole city; 
Not long after, the above mentioned Princefs was 
in the fanie condition ^ and though the King her 
father had recourfe not only to all manner of phy« 
ficai remedies, but the afliftance of the moft pious 
and able Divines, it fignifiéd nothing : but hearing 
what featis Matteo had done, he fent for him to t^ir 
pies. Matteo now thinking his fortune made, 
joyfully obeyed the fummons, and ai'riving in that 
city, foon drove the Devil entirely out of the 
Princefs Ì for which the King made him a prefent 
of fifty thoufand ducats t but before he took his 
k^ve of Matteo, he told him, that as he bad ho* 
neftly fulfilled his promife^ he no longer thought 
himfelf under any obligatioii to him ; and therefore 
hoped for his own fake he would trouble him nd 
more : for if he did, he would be a greater enemy 
to him than ever he had been a friend. Matteo 
then returned to Florence, and flattered himfelf 
with the hopes of enjoying his riches in peace all 
the reft of his life, without any thoughts of ever 
oflTending his friend Roderigo. But it feems hd 
reckoned without his hoft : for foon after, a daugh- ' 
ter of Lewis VII. King of France Was likewife 
pofTeflTed with 1 Devil-, the news of which greatly 
difturbed Matteo» when be eonfidered the King'd 
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tmhorit]f gn one b^nd, the threats of Roderigo on 
^e other, and took it for grante4 that he Ìhoul4 
be applied to upon the reputation of his Ute fqc- 
cefs. The King of France finding all other means 
were of no fervice, and being informed of Matteo's 
fibilities in matters of exorcifni, firft difpatched one 
of bis Meifengers to defire he would repair to his 
Court : but Matteo*pretending tobedangeroufly ill 
and not able to travel fo far, his Majedy fent to re* 
queft the Signiory of Florence woqld force him tQ 
come. Being thus obliged to fet out for Paris 
much againft the grain, ne reprefented to his Ma- 
jelly upon his arrival at Court, that though indeed 
he had. met with fome fuccefs in ejecting Devils out 
of fuch as were po0eflred, he could not anfwer for 
doing the fame in all cafes, as fome of them were fo 
ftubborn and contumacious that they neither regard- 
ed threats, nor charms, nor any kind of religious 
ceremonies : But that fince it was his Majefty's 
pleafure, he would ufe his beft endeavours to ferve 
him ; and hoped if he failed he would impute it to 
nothing but abfolute inability. The king, how* 
ever, in anfwer to this fpeech, told him in plain 
terms that fince he had cured others, he was fure he 
cQuld cure his daughters ^nd if he did nor, he 
fliNOuld certainly be hanged : at which Matteo fell 
into a lit of trembling, and was ready to fink into 
the earthy But colleéting his fpirits, he defired 
he might be introduced to the Princefs; and ap- 
proaching gently to her ear, recommended himfelf 
to Roderigo*s mercy in the moft humble terms, con- 
' juring him to remember the fervices he had formerly 
don^ him» and confider how ungrateful it would be 
to abandon his old friend in fuch difirefs. You 
covetous rafcal, faid Roderigo, how dare you come 
liear me any more after the caution I gave you when 
we parted lafl: ? Have you not been already well 
paid fof (he fervices you upbraid me with ? am I to 

help 
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help you out of every fcrape you get into ? Indeed, 
Sir, I (hall convince you that I can be an enemy as 
well as a friend; for I will take care you fliall be 
decently tucked up before I leave this place. Poor 
Matteo feeing himfelf thus left in the lurch, refolv- 
ed to try fome other method ; and having defired 
the Pfincefs might withdraw, told the King there 
were fome Spirits, as he faid before, of fo obfti- 
nate and refradtory a turn that there was no way of 
dealing with them, and chat chis was one of them ; 
chat however he had one expedient left, and if ic 
fucceeded, he hoped he (hould be entitled to his Ma* 
jefty*s favour: if not, he was at his mercy, and 
humbly implored him to fpare a man who had been 
guilty of no crime : after which, he defired the 
King would be pleafed to caufe a very large Stage 
to be ereftcd in tb/e Church of Notre Dame, capable 
of holding all the Nobility ^nd Clergy ip the City» 
and to have it covered with cloth of gold : that he 
would likewife order an Altar to be kt up in the 
middle of it, and condefcen.d to come thither hioi- 
felf with all his Clergy and Nobles richly habited, 
and in royal prpcefCoQ, on the next Sunday morn^ 
ing : and )aftly, that after ^ Solemn Mafs had beea 
celebrated, he would graciouQy be pleafed to fend 
for the Princefs thither. He alfo. defired there 
might be twenty perfons at lead placed on one 
fide of the Church-yard with trumpets, drums, 
horns, hautboys, and all forts of mufical inftrum^ncs, 
ready to ftrike up and advance towards the Stag^ 
when he threw up his hat into the air ; a!) which, 
with fome other fecret remedies he was.in pofleflioi) 
of, he hoped would not fail to (end the Devil a 
packing. Every thing then being in readinefs on 
Sunday morning (as he had requefted), th^ 3tage 
full of .the Clergy and Nobility, the Church-yard 
of comm:in people, and Mafs fung, the Princefs 
was conduéted thiiher by twoBilhops and a magni- 
ficent 
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ficent frain pf Nobles» But when Roderigo faw 
fpch a piulutu.de gpt together, and a!l the reft of ' 
the apparatus, he began to wonder what wa# the^ 
matter, and muttered to himfelf, ^'What the plague 
)s jchis Scqundrel abovit ? Does he think tQ fright 
me with a Mob and a parade of Bi(hops ? Sureljr 
Jic muft know I have feen all the pomp of Heaven, 
^d the confufion of Hell, and am not to be feared 
put of niy wits in this manner, fiut I will fwinge 
|the rogue for it." Matteo, howeypr, drawing up to 
the Princefs's ear, humbly befoqght him to quit 
her. *' Quit her, faid Roderigo, this is a pleafant 
conceit indeed ! Pray what is all this apparatus for ì 
poft think to elude my power and the King's refent- 
ment by thefe gim-cracks ? But I will furely have 

thee hanged^ ungrateful wretjch as thouart.**^ 

!^fter repeated fuppHcations on one fide, and va- 
riety of hard names on the other, Matteo finding 
fhere was no more time to be loft, threw up his hat 
into the air : upon which, the muficians immediately 
0ruck up, the drums beat, the trumpets founded, 
the fnob fhouted, and advanced all together towards 
the Stage, to thp great aftoniOiment of Roderigo, 
llirho began to tremble like* an afpin leaf, and fofc- 
ly fai4 tp Matteo, «'What is the meaning of this ?'* 
^«Alas, anfwered Matteo, feemingly much frighted, 

your wifp is coming !" No fooner did Roderigo 

hear the name of Wife but he loft all prcfence of 
mine), and without ftaying to reflect that what 
Matteo faid could not pofiibly be true, he quitted 
the Princefs in a moment and ran away as fad as his 
ieg3 could carry him ; chufing rather to go back 
again to Hell for eafe, than to return to the thraldom 
pf Matrimony, in which he had experienced fuch 
|:orment and (b many heart-breaking fori*ows,— r— 
in this manner Belphegor having luckily efcaped 
nt>m his wife, made what hafte he could to thq 
infernal Regions, to inform Pluto ofwhat he had 

both 
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both feen and fek himfeif ; and aflbrè hicn he miglia 
depend upoa the truth of what he hai (b often 
hear(^ from the Souls of married men, but could' 
not believe : and Matteo having thus outwitted the 
Pevil^ joyfully returned to his boufe at Perettobu 
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CONTAINING 

I. A Difcourfe concerning the proper ways and 
means of reforming the Government of Florence, 
written by the command of Pope Lto X. 

II. Letters written by him in the nanle of that Re* 
public, upon different occafions, whilfl: he was 
Secretary of State to it. 
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Advertisement to the Reader. 

THAT nothing might be omitted which coulee 
in any wife contribute to make this work 
ufeful and agreeable to the Public,, the Editor has 
added a Tranflation of fome Pofthumous writings 
before- mentioned in the Life of Machiavel, and 
pubiifhed in Italian at London in 1760, under the 
title of Opere Inedite di Niccolò Machiavelli '^ of 
which the Reader will meet with a more particular 
account in the following Preface to the originali 
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PREFACE. 


ABOUT ten years ago an Englifli Gcntlemaa 
travelling through Tufcany, had the good 
fortune to meet with the following valuable pieces 
in manufcript, which had never been publilhcd^ 
though long and earneftly fought for, and defired 
by the curious and learned, Phillippo Nerli had 
feén and read the Difcourfe cpncerning the Ways and 
Means of reforming, the Government, of Florence 
Whilft he lived, as appears from a paflage in the fe venth 
book of his Commentaries, p. 137. Jacopo Nardi 
mentions it in the feventh book of his Hiftory, p. 
382. of the Florence Edition : it is taken notice of 
likewife by Jacopo Gaddi in his book De Scriptori- 
bus non Ecclefiafticis, par. II. p. 9 ; and indeed al- 
moft all thofe that have fpoken of the Life and 
Writings of Machiavel, have faid fomething of it* 
The Manufcript however lay hid in a private corner 
of the famous Gaddian Library above two hundred 
and forty years, and till very lately eluded the moft 
diligent fcarches of the Literati^ who juftly fet the 
higheft value upon the produd;ions of fo great a 
genius.-— —*The Reader will here alfo find thirty- 
nine Letters, written by Machiavel^ in the name of 
the Republic of Florence, whilft he was Secretary 
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of State there : but thefe are only a part of a large 
volume in his own hand-writing, ftill prefervcd in 
the Chancery of the City, as appears from an au- 
thentic Document which I have fubjoined to the exul 
of them. 

How the Englsfti Gentleman above mentioned 
came at thefe Manufcripts, I know not, becaufe he 
is now dead : but this I know, that the fpirit and 
genius of the Author is eafy to be diftinguilbed 
both in the Difcourfe and in the Letters. In the 
former, we difcover the honcft boldnefs of a free 
Republican; in the latter, all the marks of juftice, 
prudence, humanity, and mercy •, and in both, 
that fagacity and penetration which manifcftly fhew 
him to have been a man of the mo(t confummate 
knowledge and abilities in Civil GovcrnmciK. hi ad 
Machiavcl never written the Prince, or if that piece 
had had the good fortune eithtr to have been inter- 
preted with more judgment, or not been failen upon 
by thè mod virulent adverfaries, he would have cf- 
caped that infamy and reproach which are row 
thrown upon him by the greater pare of man- 
kind : for thefe writings evidently demonftrate that 
he was not only a moft ftrenuous defender and 
afferter of the liberties of his country, but a lover 
of juftice^and humanity, and eminently endowed 
with ail other focial virtues. But could fuch a 
man as he was, a man born, educated, and advanc- 
ed to great and honourable pfrcferments in a free 
State, who was afterwards reduced to extreme po- 
verty and diftrefs by the machinations of the Me- 
dici and their party, who was engaged in one conf- 
piracy with Agholtino Capponi and Pietro Paolo 
Borcoli againft Guiliano and Lorenzo de Medici, 
and in another with Luigi Alamanni and Zanobi 
Buondclmontc againft Cardinal Giulio ; could fuch 
a man ever think of writing a book with a defign to 
chflave his country, when it had heaped honours 

and 
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and preferments upon him without end or meafure, 
and that only to make Lo.cnzo dc Medici, Duke 
of Urbino, Soverign Lord over it, againft whom 
he had entered into a Confpiracy not long before ? 
Could a man who ufed to frequent the celebrated 
Affemblies in Cofimo 'Ruccllai*s Gardens, who 
•conftantly aflbciated with young men of great and 
generous minds, who made it his only ftudy to 
maintain the liberties of his country, who in his 
pifcourfes upon the firfl: Decad of Livy has paint- 
ed Tyranny in the moft odious colours, and taught 
his Fellow-citizens .how to live and die like true 
Republicans, who was continually extolling the 
generofity and magnanimity of Brutus and Caffius; 
could fuch a man ever be thought in earned to 
have taught Lorenzo de Medici the way to opprefs 
his country, and reduce it to the moft abjedt and 
infamous ftate of Slavery ? " Itaque Ty ranno 
non favet ; (fays Albericus Gentilis to this pur- 
pofe, de Legationibus, Lib. III. cap. ix.) fui pro- 
pofiti non eft Tyrannum inftruere, fed arcanis 
ejus palam faflis ipfuni miferis populis nudum 

ac confpicuum exhibere."- " Conatus fcriptoris 

eft (adds Gafpfir Scioppius Pasd. Politic.) certum 
aliquem Tyrannum patriae infeftum defcribere, 
coque pafto pj^rtim populare odium in eum com- 
movere, parti m artes ejus detegere." But the 

limita of a bare Preface are too narrow for fuch aa 
apology as fo grpat a man deferves. 

As to the Difcourfc, it w^s written foon after the 
death of Lorenzo de Medici, Duke of Urbino, and 
Nephew to Leo X. who died the fourth of May 
15 19, and left no legitimate Children, but Cathe- 
rine, afterwards Queen of France, a Princefs of 
rare abilities and more than mafculine courage, who 
will ever be renowned in Hiftory for having main- 
tainedi her Sons in the pofleffion of that Kingdom 
as long as fhe lived, in the moft troubl^fome and 

S 3 dangerous 
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dangerous times. Philippe Nerli and Jacopo Nardi 
indeed have fixed the date of this Difcourie lonfie- 
thing later : but the Reader will caGly perceive it 
niuft have been written about the time I mention. 

Upon the death of the Duke of Urbino there 
arofe great diffenfions in Florence ; fome who were 
friends to liberty being defirous to extend the plan 
of their Government, and fix it upon a bottom as 
remote from Monarchy as they could ; whilft the 
party of the Medici ufed their utmuft endeavours 
to throw the Sovereign power into the hands of that 
family. But Cardinal Giulio de Medici, (natural 
Son to Giuliano, and Coufin to the Pope) who had 
come to Florence two days before the death of 
Lorenzo, endeavoured to prevent any tumult or 
commotion amongft the people, by giving out that 
his Holinefs defigned to reform the State to the 
fatisfadion of every one, and to rettore their liber- 
ties : after which, having compofed all differences 
for the prefent, he fet out for Rome in September 
15 19, leaving Silvio Paflcrini, Cardinal of Cor- 
tona, at Florence, a man of great prudence and 
addrefs, to keep the citizens in good temper, if 
pofTible. It was at that time therefore, according 
to all appearances, that Leo X. being .informed of 
%ht difcords that were ready to break out in the 
City of Florence, laid his commands upon Ma- 
chiavelto draw him up a Plan for the Reformation 
of that State : a Commiflion which gave birth to 
, the following Difcourfe, wherein he has^fufficiently 
difplayed the greatnefs of his abilities, as well as 
the exquifite adroitnefs and fubtlety of his genius 1 
for under the appearance of eftablifhing and fe- 
curing the Sovereign power in the Houie of Me- 
dici, he as given a model of a moft perfcót Com- 
•mon wealthy in which the attentive Reader will per- 
ceive that the Sovereign power is lodged both of 
ri|hr, and in fad, in the Citis^ens tbcmi'clves, and 

that 
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that tb? power of the Medici, though apparently 
very great» is in reality nothing more than a fhadow. 

The Reader will likewife be furprized perhaps 
to fee all the eflcntial qualities, as well as the prin- 
ciples and fundamentals of the fcveral different 
forms of Go«£rnment, flcetched out and comprized 
m fo narrow a compafs ; and cannot well help feel- 
ing himfclf i^ nfioly afFedted by the love and regard 
which this illullrious Republican exprefles towards 
his Country. 

The Letters were written before the Difcourfe, 
and are dated in the year 1510 and 151 1, before 
the exaltation of Leo X. to the Pontificate, which 
did not happen till 1513 : but I thought proper to 
leave tbem in the order in which they were ar- 
ranged in the Manufcript, as a fupplement to the 
Dfcourfe, which *is the principal part of it. Thcfe 
may ferve to mark out the true charafter of Macfaia- 
vel, and (hew the goodnefs of his heart : fince it is 
evident from them, that he mgft have been a man 
of extreme good nature, humanity, and juftice. Na- 
tural equity and clemency, in preference to rigid 
juftice, are the Virtues which diftingufh themfelves 
throughout the greater part of thefc Letters, and 
which he there conftantly recommends to the dif- 
ferent States and perfons to whom they were written» 
The impartiality he inculcates in compofing pri- 
vate ^nimofities and civil diflTenfions in a fummary 
manner -, his lenity and compaflion to poor people, 
even in coUefting the public Taxes j his regard for 
decency and modcfty j his reverence for the Ec- 
defiaftical Jurifdidtion ^ and his extreme care for 
the honour of Almighty God, will, at laft, furely 
undeceive the malevolent and unwary, who upon 
the bare word of others have been perfuaded to 
think of Machiavel as a wicked and violent man 
both in his principles and practice. ]^c might be 

S 4 added. 
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added, by way of conclufion to this Preface, that paN 
ticular notice ought to be taken of the inviolable re- 
gard to Public Faith which he never fails to pre- 
icribe, as well as of feveral other Maxims full of juf- 
tice and political prudence ; but above all, of his 
manner of writing, which carries with it an air oif 
Majefty^ and conimands refpcél. 


A DIS^ 


DISCOURSE 


UPON THE 


Proper ways and means of reforming 
the Government of Florence* 


Written by NICHOLAS MACHIAVEL, 
at the Command of Pope Leo X. 

THE reafon why Florence hath fo often 
changed its form of Government is, bccaufc 
there never was yet either a Commonwealth or 
Monarchy eftabliflied there upon true principles : 
for that Monarchy cannot be called perfeft and 
ftable where the bufinefs v^^hich fljou)d be tranf- 
afted according to the direction of one perfon only, 
is fubmitted to the determination of many : nor can 
that be faid to be a true and durable Common- 
wealth where certain huniours and inclinations are 
not gratified, which otherwife mult naturally end 
in its ruin. To evince the truth of which, let, us 
examine the fevcral forms of Government which 
Florence has been fubjcfl: to from the year i^gi to 
this time. 
If we begin with the Reformation conduced 

at 
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at that time by Mafo degli Albizi *, wc ihall fee 
that he moulded the Republic into a fort of Arif- 
tocracy ; in which there were fo many defcds that 
it did not continue above forty years : and indeed it 
would not have la (led fo long, had it not been for the 
wars with the Vifconti, Dukes of Milan, which 
happened in that period, and kept it united. Tiie. 
chief defeA was, that the power was continued 
too long in the fame perfons, and that the Elec- 
tions were fubjeét to fraud and underhand prac- 
tices, which might throw the Government into the 
hands of bad men : befides which, as mankind 
are liable to be corrupted, and good men too 
often become bad by a long continuance of power, 
it might happen that though the Ele&ion was a 
fair one at firft, and upright men had been made 
choice of, it might' prove a bad one in the end by 
the change of their manners. There ip^as like- 
wife no check, upon the Grandees to deter them 
from forming Parties and Faftions, which gene- 
rally are the deftrufbion of a State : and it might 
be added, that the Signiory had but little reputa- 
tion, whilft they had too much authority ; for they 
had a power of taking away the life and property of 
any Citizen without appeal, and of calling the Peo- 
ple together to a conference whenever they pleafed : 
fo that inftead of being a defence and proredion 
to the State, they were rather an inft rumen t of 
its ruin, when they were under the influence of any- 
popular and ambitious man. On the other hand, 
they had but little reputation, as 1 faid before ; 
for as it often happened that raw young men, of 
little experience, and abjeft condition (and there- 
fore imcapablc of lupporting their dignity in a pro- 
fter tnamner) were introduced into the Signiory, it 
was not poffible they ftiould have any confiderable 
degree of weight. There was (till another impera 

• 

^ See the Hiftory of Florence, book III. 
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fe£tion in this form of Government of no fmall con- 
fcquencc, namely, that certain private men were 
admitted into the public Councils, which gave 
great reputation to them, whilfl: it diminiihed thac 
of the body, and took away from the authority 
of the Magiftrates; a circumllance contrary to all 
civil eftablifhment. But what was of the laft 
importance, was, that the People had no (hare ac 
all in the Government : all which defects joined 
together occaHoned inlinite diforder and confufion ^ ' 
and if the wars above mentioned had not happened 
to have kept the State united, it mud have been 
diflblvcd long before it was. 

This form of Government was fucceedcd by that 
of Cofimo de Medici, which inclined more to Mo- 
narchy than a Republic : and if it was of longer 
duration than the preceding, it was owing in the 
firft place to the favour of the people, by whofc 
confent and approbation it was eftabliihed ; and in 
the next, to the unconimon prudence of two fuch 
men as Cofimo and his grandfon Lorenzo, who 
are at the head of it. Neverthelefs, it was fo 
weakened by their being obliged to fubmit their 
meafures to the deliberation of many, that it was 
often in great danger ; which occafioned many Ba- 
lias and the frequent Baniihments which happened 
under that Government, and at lad its utter difTo- 
lution when Charles VIIL of France invaded Italy. 
After this, the City endeavoured to rcfumc the form 
of a Republic ; but the meafures which wcfc taken 
for that purpofe made it of ihort duration, becaufe ^ 
they were neither calculated to gratify the humours ' 
of all the Citizens, nor had fufficient force to cor- 
redi them : and it was fo far from being a true and 
pcrfcfl Commonwealth, that a Gonfalonier for life, 
if he had been an able and bad men, might eafily 
have made himfelf abfolute Lord over it ; but if he 
had been a weak and good (nan, he might foon 
have been pulled from his feat, and thac efta- 
blifhment 
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blifhment entirely overrurned. But as it would be 
cndiefs to adduce reafpns for the confirmation of 
this affertion, I ftiall only mention one, which is, 
that there was not ftrength enough in that Govern- 
ment to fupport the Gonfalonier if he was a good 
man, nor to check and controul him if he was a 
bad one : to which let me add likewife, that 
the reafoji why all ihefe Governments were defi- 
cient, was, that the Reforais which were made 
were not with any view to the Public good, but 
to ftrengthcn and fupport different faótions in their 
turns 5 which ends however were not accomplifhed, 
becaufe there was always a difcontentcd Party, which 
proved a very powerful iijftrument in the hands of 
thofe that were dcfirous to cffcft any change or in- 
novation in the State, 

It now remains that I (hould fay fomethingof the 
Adminiftration of the Twelve from its firft efta- 
bliflimcnt to this time, and to point out its ftrength 
and imperfections : but as thefe things are already 
well known, and frefh in every one's memory, I 
ftiall here omit all rpcntion of them. It is cer-' 
tain however, that as things are cjfcumftanced 
fince the Death of the Duke of Urbino, it is ne- 
ceffary to think of feme new form of Government : 
and I hope I fhall be excufed, if, in obt*dience to 
the commands of your Holinefs, I venture to de- 
liver my opinion upon the matter. But firft I beg 
leave to lay that of others before you, according to 
what I have colleded.in converfatioh, and then to 
fubjoin my own : in which, if I (hould err, I truft 
your Holinefs will 'pardon a man who has (hewn 
his zeal to your perfon, though he may have failed 
in his judgment and abilities. 

I fay then that fome think a better kind of Go- 
vernment cannot be divifed than that which was 
cftablifhed in the times of Cofimo and Lorenzo de 
Medici: others wifh for one fettled upon a broader 
bottom. The former alledge that things eafily 

return 
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TCturn into their old channel ; and that the Floren- 
tines having been ufed to honour your family, to 
flielter themfelves under its favour and protefliion, 
to delight in whatfoever was.ngoft agreeable to ic, 
and indeed habituated to thefe things for the fpace 
of fixty years, it muft naturally happen that when 
they fee the fame plan of óovernment reftored, 
the fame degree of aff'eótion and refpeft will revive 
in them. They affirm likewife that very few would 
be adverfe to it; and that thofe few might eafily be 
brought over by different methods, lo all which, 
they add the evident necefllty of the matter, and fay- 
that as the State of Florence cannot poffibly fub- 
fifl without a head, it is much better to chufe 
one out of that family which ufed to befo much 
beloved and revered there, than either to live in 
confufion and diforder for want of fuch a head, or 
to take one out of fome undiftinguilhed family, 
which would of courfe excite the difguft and indig- 
nation of the whole City. 

In anfwer to this, it is afferted by others, that 
fuch an Adminiftration muft be dangerous, becaufe 
it would be weak : for if that of Cofimo was fee- 
ble and infirm from the caufes already afligned, one 
of the fame (lamp muft be doubly fo at prefent ; 
wheri not only the form of Government, but the 
.temper pf the Citizens, and the circumftances of 
the times, are totally different from what they were 
in thofe days. So that it would be utterly impoffi- 
ble to contrive any eftablifhment in Florence which 
Ihould reflemble that of the Medici, and be of 
long duration. In the firft place (fay they) that 
form of Government was then univerfally approv- 
ed ; but now it would be as fnuch diQiked : the 
Citizens of thofe tirnes thought they could not have 
one founded upon a betrer bottom ; but the pre- 
fent Generation imagine there has been fince found 
out one tflat is more compatible with liberty, and 
gives hp Icls fatisfaflion than the other. There 

was 
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was then (continue they) no army, nor any power 
in Italy, which the Florentines w^re not able to 
cope with, and that too without the leaft aOiftance : 
but now France and Spain have got footing in 
it, there is 2t neceffity for joining one of them ; and 
it the fide which the Florentines join ihould hap- 
pen to be overpowered by the other, they can after- 
wards expeél nothing but to be fwallowed up by 
the Conqueror ; which was. not the cafe in thofe 
times. The Citizens had likewife been long accuf- 
tomed, under that Government, to fubmit to the 
burden of heavy taxes and impofitions : but now 
they have been freed from it, either from their 
inability to pay them, or long difufe, it muft be an 
odious as well as dangerous atteixipt to revive them. 
The Medici too, who then governed Florence, hav- 
ing been born and educated amongft their Feliow- 
citizens, afterwards kept up a fore of familiarity 
with them, which wonderfully conciliated their 
afftdtions to that family: but now the family is 
grown fo great, all that familiarity is dropped, 
and confcqucntly the edge of their affedions taken 
off: fo that confidering the diffimilitude of the 
times and men, any one muft be fatally deceived 
who expefts to make the fame impreffion upon fo 
different a mafs : and if the Medici were every tea 
years in danger of lofing their power in thofe days 
(as I faid above) they would now be quickly dif- 
placed. It is ridiculous therefore to imagine that 
men under fuch circumftances will cafily return to 
their former manner of living : for though in- 
deed this may be brought about' when they arc 
more inclined of themfelves to that than to any 
new form of Government ; yet when it happens 
otherwife, they will conform to it no longer than 
they are forced : and whenever that force ceafes^ 
their conformity will vanifh into the air, Befides, 
though it may be true that the State of Florence 
cannot fubfift without fome head j and that if the 

Citizens 
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Citizens were difpofed to chufc one out of fome par- 
ticular izmiiyy they would fooner take one out of 
the family of the Medici than any other : yet if 
it Ihould be propofed to veft the fupremc power in 
leverai perfons of any condition whatfoever, they 
would prefer fuch a head to a Tingle one. 

Soroc are of opinion that fuch a Government coulti 
not be (baken without fom^ external force ; and 
that there would always be time enough to accom^ 
snodate matters with thofe that fbould make any at- ' 
tempt upon it. But in this they are much miftaken : 
for it often happens that you muft be obliged ta 
patch up a Treaty of friendOiip, not with thofe 
that are a^ually your moft formidable enemies, 
but with thofe that either have it moft in their 
power at that juncture to annoy, or arc more 
agreeable to you than any others : and it may 
conae to pa& that both you and fuch an ally may 
not only be overpowered by the enemy, and left 
at his difcretion, but that he will not liften to an^ 
terms of aqcommodation \ either becaufe you did 
not court his friendfliip in time, or out of the diC> 
guft he may have conceived againft you for enter- 
ing into an alliance with his enemies. Ludovica 
SforsO) Duke of Milan,, would gladly have made 
his peace with Lewis XII. of France, if he could 
have found means : Frederic King of Naples would 
have don? fo likewife with the fame Prince ; but 
they were both disappointed in their endeavours : 
for a thoufand accidents may happen to prevent 
and froftrate fuch dcfigns. So that, all thefe things 
being duly weighed, it feems as if fuch an eftablifli- 
tnent could be neither fecuie nor permanent, when 
it has fo many feeds of weaknels in it ^ and there- 
fore that it cannot be wi(hed for either by your Ho- 
iintfs or your friends. 

As for thofe that would have the Government 
fettled upon a broader bottom, I fay, that if it is 
not modelled in fuch a manner as to become a re- 
gular and well-ordered Commonweath, the breadth 

of 
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of its bottom will only ferve to accelerate its ruin : 
if they would be particular, however, ia telling 
me into what form they would have it moulded^ 
I woiild alfo defcend to particulars in anfwering 
them I but as they deal altogether in generals^ I caa 
only anfwer them in the fame manner* Let this 
fuffice with regard to them : and in order to evince 
the weaknefs of Cofimo^s eftabli(hment the more fui-' 
ly, in as few words as poflible, it is only neceflary 
to add, that no form of Government can be devifed 
that will be firm and lafting, which is not either a 
true Principality, or a true Commonwealth} and 
that all intermediare forms betwixt thefe two ex-* 
tremes, (if I may fo call them) will be defedive^ 
The reafon is plaiii : for a Principality can only bd 
ruined one way ; and that is, by defcending into a 
Commonwealth. X^e fame may be faid of a Com* 
mon wealth alio : for the only way by which it can be 
ruined, is by afce^iding to a Principality. Whereas 
all intermediate forn^s may be ruined two ways, i. e» 
either by afcending to a Principality, or defcending 
into a Commonwealth ; and this is the caufe of 
their inftability. 

If then your Holinefs would eftablilh fuch a Go- 
vernment at Florence as will be firm and durable, 
k and redound to your own glory, as well as the fe- 

^ curity of your friends, it muft be either a true Prin- 

cipality, or a Commonwealth which has all its due 
qualities : for all other forms will be tottering and 
ihort-lived. As to a Principality, I fhall fay but 
little in this place, both on account of the great 
difficulty of eftablilhing one in our City, and be- 
caufe the mod proper inftrument for e&e£i:ing it is 
now no more : for your Holinefs muft underftand, 
that in all States where there is a great equality 
^ amongft the Citizens, it is very difficult, if not 

l impoffible, to ercA a Principality. If any one 

ihould go about to found a Commonwealth at Mi« 
\ Ian, where there is a great inequality amongft the 

; Citizens, he muft firft reduce all the Nobility, who 

are 
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«Ve there very numerous, to a lèvd ^ith othcri-: 
for they are fo powerful that they trample upon thè 
laws, and nothing but RoyalauthoHtycati birdie 
afid bóntròul them. On the contrary^ whofoerer 
would eftàbliOi a Principality at Florence, where 
there is à rehiarkàblè equality amòngft thè Citizens^ 
iflurt Tn "the fifft: place dcfftroy that ecjuality^ hy creat- 
ing many 'Kortemen arid BuìIding^ them Ca-ftlcs^ 
aAd Villas, and ftrong* holds,' who,' in corijunftten' 
with the'-l^ince, may ferve to keep not only the' 
Gity; "bur whole "Province^ In Subjcrftion by thfc ttN 
ror of their arms and dc|)dhdarits * : for a Prints* 
alone, uhfupported by Nc^ilicy, 'canrjot foftairi tìié 
weight cff' Royalty; and therefore it is nééblfery 
there fhotfld befome middle State betwixt' hirri aiid 
tiic Commonalty to aid and affjft him, ^ Thisft ob/ 
fefvable'in all Principalities; -efpecially ih Ffahcev' 
where the Gentry lord it évét the people,^ the 
fioBles ovei— the Gentryi and 'the Kirigorer tlié* 
Nobles, 'Bdt'lihce it is fo difficult a màrtèrtb ftìunxf 
a^ PrincipaHfywhete a Cornmonweakh mighi eafiiy 
Be eftablfthfd, and victvtrfd ; atid as the' difficult/ 
fnuft lay the undertaker tinder the neceflity of com^ 
ihitting great violence, and doing itìany things \jn« 
f/^orthy of a good aiid virtiióus irian, [ will fay nd 
ffiorc of a Principality, but proceed to lay tht plan* 
of > Cofmmonwealth ; becaiife your HplTncfs' isS 
fcnowh id be more inclined to that form of ijròvèrri- 
thènt, and Has only deferred ufi èftàbliffimerit of it 
àt Florence, till foch a nfiodél ebitld be* though* trf 
as might at the fame time fdcóre ybiirowri atJthority 
there, and contribute moft to the peace and welfare 
ttf your ^friends. And nOw I am vain enough to 
Concci\re fhat I haVc hit upon fufch a one/' I h\jmMy 
fubmitic to your con funimate wisdom ; thitTo if 
there (hdirld -happen to be any thing worth yotat ho-i 
tìcè in it, it may be carried into execution ; if nor^ 
that your Holinefs may at leaft béèanWhlrcdòf my 
bcrfeft devotion and dbedietfce to your cbrfimàhrfà, 

• See PoL Difc. upon Livy, book 'h chap. 1^. ^ 
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But I atn noe altogether wichouc hopes, I confefsr, 
thac you will find thac by this plan your own aucho- 
rity is not only firmly fuppoFtcd^ bur increafed, thac 
your friends will ftiU enjoy their hosiours in fecuricy» 
acd chat the reft of the Citizens will hare the higheft 
reafoq not barely to be fatisfied^ but to be pleafied 
and delighted with it. Let me eotiear year Ho- 
linefs, however, neither to strove, nor condemn 
this Difcourfe till you have read it quite through, 
nor yet to be furprized at fome alterations that are 
propofed to be made in the Magiftracy : for where 
a Government was not well regulated before^ the 
lefs theie is retained of the old form, the better it 
rouft naturally be fuppofed to be afterwards. 

1 (ay then, that thofe who model a Common* 
wealth, muft take fuch provifions as may gratify 
three forts of men, of which all States are compof- 
ed ) that is, the high, the middle fort, and the 
low : and though tbefe is a great equality amongft 
the Citizens of Florence, as hath been faid before ; 
yet there are fome there who think fo highly of 
themtelves that they would ex{pe£k to have the 
precedence of others : and thele people muft be 
gratified in rcgulatbg the Commonwealth ; for it 
was owing to the want of this that the laft admtnif-, 
tration was ruined. Thefe people then will never be 
iatisfied if they have not the nrft rank and honours 
in the Commonwealth -, which dignity they ought 
CO fupport k^ their own perfonal weight and impor* 
tance. But it is impoflible to entail this dignitjr 
upon the firft order in the Commpawealth, whilft 
Signiory and Councils continue upon the fame foot? 
ing they have been of late : for as it muft happen^ 
from the manner in which the members of them 
have been ele&ed, that mien of weight and repu- 
tation will feldom be made choice of, there is no 
other rtmedy but to lodge that di^ky either in 
the next rank, or in the loweft of all i which ia coa-r 
tsary to all good order and civil polity. Ft is ab? 
iblutely neceilary thodfore to a&er the manner of 

eleftiona. 
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elections, and at the fame time to gratify the ambi* 
tion ot all the three feveral ranks of people; which 
niay b^ done by diflfolving the Signory, the Coun- 
cil of Eight, and the tv/t\vt Buonhomm \ and by 
elc&ing fixty-fivc Gitizcns of not lefs than forty- 
Eve years of agii (in order to give dignity to the 
jGovcrnmcInt), fifty-three oiit of the highcft Clafs, 
and twelve out of the next» who fhpuld continue in 
the Adminiftrauon for life, fiibjéft to the following 
reuriftions. In the firft place, one of them fliould 
be appointed Gonfalonier of Jufticefor a tc^rm of two 
or three years, if it is not thought proper to appoint ^ 
one for Life ; and in the next, the other fìxty-four 
Citizens already eleéted (hould be divided into two 
.dilliné); bodies, each confilting of thirty-two ; one 
Qf which divifionsi in conjunftion with the Gonfa- 
lonier, fhould govern the firfl year, and the other 
the Jiext : fo that they would be changed alternately 
ever]^ year, and altogether fliould be called the 
oigniory. 

After thisj let the thirty-two be dlvWed into four 
parts, eight in each; every one of which fhoul(i 
ireiide three months in its turn with the Gonfalonier 
in the I^alace, and hot only afTume the Magiftracy 
with the ufual forms and cereihonies, but tranfaa 
all thè bufinefs which before pafTed through the 
lumdsof the Signiory^ tke Council of Eight, and the 
other Councils ; all which mud be diffolved, as^I 
faid before. This fhould be the firft member, or 
father the Head of the State ; and by this provi- 
irifion^ when it ia well con fidcred» your Holinefs will 
fee the Dignity of the Signiory will be reftored : for 
as none but men of gravity and authority will ever 
&t there, it will be 110 longer neceilary to ect^ploy 

..private men in the affairs of State, (which, as 1 ob^» 
fcrved before, is always of prejudice to any R9p^l> 

..lie) fince the thirty-two who are not in office th^t 
year may be advifed with upon occafioo, fent upon 
Embaflles, and made ufeful in other funAions. And 
this firft Signiory your Holinefs may eafily fin^ 

- T 2 means 
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means to fill with your móft intimate friends znó 
confidafits, as I ihail Ihew prefently, but in the 
mean time lee us cotnt to the fecond order in 
the State. 

Since there are three orders of men in every State, 
as I faid before, thcrt fh'oiild ailfo be three ranks 
or degrees in a Republic, and no more 5 upon which 
account, it is neceffary to prevent the confufioti 
pccafioncd of late by the MuftipHciry of Councils in 
our City ; which have been eftablilhed, not becanle 
they were conducive to good order, but merely 
" to create friends and dependants, and to gratify the 
h^umour and ambition of numbers in a point which 
yet was of no fervice to liberty or the public ; bc- 
eaufc they might all be corrupted and biafled by 
party. In order therefore to reduce the Common- 
wealth to fuch a form, the Council of Seventy, thai 
of an hundred, and that of the People and Common- 
alty, (hould all be abolifbed ; and in the room of 
them I would appoint, a Council of two hundred, 
every member of which (hould be not lefsthan forty 
years of age ; an hundred and fixty of them to be 
taken out of the middle ckfs, and the other forty 
out of the loweft, but not one out of the Sixty- 
five. They (hould likewife continue for life, and 
te called the Council Eleft ; which Council, in con- 
junftion with the Sixty-five, (hould tratifaft all tbfc 
aflPairs that ufed to be tranfacled by the abo^emcn- 
tioùed Councils, (no>y fuppofed to be aboHfliedj and 
be vefted with the fame degree of authority, and atl 
'the members of it appointed by your Holipels, Fpr 
.'which purpofe, as well as to maintain and regulate 
.thefe provifions, and others that I (hali mention 
hereafter,, and for the further ieturity of your power 
/and' friends, it is necélìary that a degree oPautho-^ 
.rity, equal to that of the whole coUefti ve body of 
thp^peopie bf Florence, (hould be vefted by a Balia 
in your Hplinefs,. and the moft RcVerciid Cardi- 
inal de Medici, during the Ifves of both: arid that 
jthe Magiftracy of the Eight di Guardia^ as well 

a» 
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as the Balia*, fhould be appointed from time to 
time by your Holincfs, It is likewife expedient, 
for the' fuppart of your authority and your friends, 
that your Holinefs (hould divide the Militia into 
twQ diftin<St Corps, over which' you may appoint^ 
tVjTO Comrpiflaries, one for each. 

By theie provifions your Holinefs will fee that 
two OLU of the three claffes may be thoroughly fa-' 
tisfied, and that both your own authority, and that 
of your friends, will be effedually confirmed and 
corroborated 3 as you'will have the Militia and 
Coprts of Juftice in your hands, the laws in your 
own bread, and the Heads of the State entirely at 
youjr devotion. 

It remain^ now to fatisfy the third and lowcft 
rank of the Citizens, which conftitutes the greater 
part of the People. But thefe will never be fatis- 
fied, (and whoever thinks ptherwife will find him- 
felf miftaken) except their authoriry is either ac- 
tually rcftorcd, or they are made eafy by a pròmìfc 
that it (ball be. And fin-c^ it^ might endanger youV 
authority as well as that of your friends to rettore ft 
all ^t once, it would bp better for your Holinefs to 
reftore pare of it ohly at fifft, ' and ^iye tfje'm fuch 
affurances of reftoring tHe reft in due time as they 
may fully confide in : for whlcfh purpofe, 1 conceive 
it will be neceflary alfo to revive the Council of a 
thoufand, or at Icalt one of fix hundred Citfzen$, 
who (hould nominate all the Magiftrates ghd offi- 
cers fn the fame manner they ufed to do fqrnierJy, 
except the above mentioned Sixty-five, the Council 
of Two hundred, the Eight di Guardia, and "the 
Balia, who (hould be appointed by your Hoiioefs 
and the Cardinal, during the lives of you both. 

And that your friends when going to be balbtte^ 
for in the Council, may be certain of being imborf- 

' P Thefe Magiiirates, Oflicers, kc. as well as feveral otl^r 
things which occur in thefe piec^, have be^ fo often, tp^- 
tioned in the Hiftory of Fiorence, that it would he need lef$ here 
to add anything to what has been already faid of thenii by w'ay;of 
•Kplaining the nature of tbsir refpe&i ve duties an4fun&ipns4 
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ed *i your Holincfs ought to depute eight afleflbrs, 
who being in the fecrer, may make the eledion fall 
opop whom they pleafe, without power of wroi>gjag 
any of them ; and that the generality may believe 
that the candidates names have been imbprfed, the 
Council» for their fecurity» may fend two Citizens, 
put into a joint Comipifl^n by itfelf» to be witpefles 
pf the imborfation. 

Without fatisfying the con:imon people, no Re- 
public ever yet ftood upon a ^ble foundation ; and 
}tis certain thofe of Florence will never be facisfied, 
except the Hall of aThoufand be opened ^gain, and 
the diftribution of offices reftored to it. Your Ho- 
Jinefs ihould likewife be further informed, that 
whoever meditates any revolution in the State will 
certainly endeavour above all things» in the firft 
place» to open that Hall ; and therefore it mull 
furely be the beft way to do it yourfelf in fuch 4 
manner as may leave no opportunity for any one 
to make an attempt which muft end in the downfa| 
of your authority, and th^ ruin of your friends* 

The State being thus modelled, no other pro^ 
ylfions would be wanting for its fecurity, if your 
ìlòlinefs and the moft Reverend Cardinal were to 
Uve tor ever : but as you are fubjed to mortality, 
it is neceflfary (if you would have the Republic con- 

Jinue firm and ftrongly fupported on every fide, in 
uch a manner that every one may fee himfelf pcr- 
fc&ly feicure, wìien the generalit]^ are fatisfied by 
reftoriqg part of their authority, and an ailufance of 

* It appears from this paifagc» tliat though the method of 
eleSHng thtf TÌorentine magiftratei by imboriations, or puttiirg 
the ntirtes of the candidates into purfes, wa^ plaufible» yetit 
teigbt be defeated i becaufe it was in the power of the returning 
officers, whom Machìaveì here calls Accoppiatori, or ailVDbrs, Ìq 
tnake the eleftròn fall upon whom they pleafi^, by pretending 
that their friends had the majority. The methods of imbdrfv 
tions in Florence dififered as the ariftocratical or democratica| 
powers ^re vat (ed/ That which «^ here recommended' by Machravel» 
WAS praétifed under the Medici family, who did no violence to the 
' forms of the democratica! conlHtution. but aboliflied' its fpirit, by 
always having the returning officers in their intereft'j Co that in 
h€t, they» inftead of the people, named the roagiftrates aad 
lervints of the public, or had it in their power to do lo. 

the 
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the reft) that there (hould zt(o be Sixteen Gonfalo- 
niers appointed over the Complies of the Citt- 
zen3, in the fame manner and for the fame time 
that tbejr have ban hitherto appointed : which majr 
be done either bjr your own authority, or by leav- 
ing the appointment of them to the great Council, 
as your Holinefs ihall think rooft proper ; remem- 
bering only to increafe the number of the Divieri^, 
that lb they may be more fpread over the City ; 
and that none of the Gonfaloniers ihould be of 
the Sixty-five. After their appointment, four Pre* 
vots (hould be drawn out of them by lot, and con- 
tinue in office one month ; fo that at the end of 
four months they will all have been Prevóts. Out 
of thefe four, one (hould be drawn to reGde for t 
week only with the eight Signiors and the Gonfalo- 
nier in the Palace ; by which rotation all the four 
will have kept their re(idence there at the end of 
the month. Without the prefence of this officer, 
the faid refident Signiory (hould not be allowed to 
pafs any aft, nor (hould he himfelf have any vote 
there, but only be a witnefs and infpector of their 
proceedings ; to which he may be fuffered to put a 
ftop till he has a(ked the opinion of all the Thirty- 
two, together, and had the matter fully difculTed 
by them. But even the Tbirty*two, when all toge- 
ther, (hould not have power to refolve upon any 
thing, except two of the faid Prcvots were prcfent» 
who (hould have no further authority than to put a 
ftop to their refolutions for that time, and re- 

?ort them to the Council eleét : nor (hould that 
'ouncil have a power of refolving upon any thing, 
except fix at leaft of the fixteen Gonfaloniers, and 
two Prevóts, where there, who (hould only have the 
liberty of taking the matter out of the hands of that j 

Council, and referring it to the great Council, pro- | 

vided that any three of them fliould think it nccef- 
fary fo to do : and as to the great Council, it ihould I 

^ The Divieri were afliftanti to the Gonfalonier^ and command- 
fd detachment^ of the people under him, 

T 4 not 
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not be allowed to meet, upjcfs three of the Prcvots 
ac le^ft were there, who might give their votes in 
it lHje the otjier Citizens. ' 

This order ftiould be obfervcd after the death of 
your Holinefs and the mod Reverend Cardinal, for 
fwp reasons: in the firft place, thatif the Signiory 
pr other Council Ihould either difagrec in their re- 
ibjutipn;, or attempt any thing againfl: the public 
good, there might be fpmebody vefted with a power 
to take the fpatter out of (heir hands, and refer ic 
to the people : for it would be a great defeft in the 
Conftitution, that apy one fetof M^giftrates, or fin-i 
cle , Council, Ìhpvi}d have a power to p^fs a law by 
]ts pwn authority alone \ and that too without any 
^:e(nedy or appeal : upon which account, jt is highly 
ti^eflary (hat the Citizens (hould have ibme proper 
jpiHcers, not on\^ to infpcft their proceedings, but 
f yen to put a Hop to them, if they feem to be of 
pcrrjjcious tendency. The other reafon is, that 
Vhen the prefcnt Signiory is diflblved, and the 
privilege of being a4mitted into the new one «& 
iaken away from the common people, it will be ex» 
pedient to give them fome degree of rank and au-». 
thority, which may in fuch meafure refemble that 
pf which they have been deprived : now that which 
1 have recommanded will be ftill greater, more 
feryiceablc», and more honourable than what they 
nave loft. The Gonfaloniers therefore fbould be 
appointed as foon as pofljble, to reduce the City 
into the aforementioned claffes ^nd degrees ; but 
?hey fhould not be fuffcred to exercife any other 
fundions of their Office without a licence frooi 
your Holinefs, of which you may avail yourfelf, 
(by caufing them to report the proceedings of thcfe 
leverai orders to you) to fupport your dignity with 
fo much the more (late and authority. 

Bcfides this, in order to give fuch a degree of 
liability and perfeclion to the Common>yeaIth, that 
po part of it may flirink or fail after the deceafc of 
your Hcjlinefs and the mqft Reverend Cardinal, it is 

. - .neceflary 
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neceifary that a Court fliould be erefted upon occ4p 
fion, confifting of the Eight di Guardia, and a Ba-. 
tia of thirty Citizens, to be chofep by lot out of the. 
Council of Two hundred and that of Six hundred 
together : which Court Ihould have a power, in 
criminal cafes, of fummoning the Accuier and the 
Accufed to appear face to face before it in a certain 
time : but it (hould never be fufFered to aflemblc 
during the lives of your Hdinefs and the Cardinal, 
without your fpecial licence. Such a Court is of 
great ,ufc in a Commonwealth : for a few Citizen^ 
are afraid to call great and powerful delinquents to 
account, and therefore it is rieceffary that many 
Ihould concur for that purpofe : that fo when their 
judgments are concealed, (as they may be by bal- 
loting) every man may give his opinion freely and 
in fecurity. It may ferve alfo, during your lives, a$ 
a check upon the Eight, and make them more care- 
ful in adminiftering judice, as well as more diligent 
in expediting public affairs, left they ihould be call- 
ed before this Court, But that it may not be oblig- 
ed to affemble upon every little frivolous occafion, 
' it may be ordained that it (hall not take cognizance 
of any matter of fraud not amounting to the fum oì 
fifty ducats, nor of any aft of violence where there 
is no effufion of blood, or maiming, or bone 
broken, or where the lofs fu (lai ned is under the 
value of fifty ducats. 

This model of a Commonwealth being duly con- 
fidered, I think nothing will be wanting in it, eveii 
when your authority JhalTceafe, as I have (hew be- 
fore at large: but if it be confidered during your 
life and that of the Cardinal, it appears to be a 
Monarchy ; for you have the command of the Mi- 
litia, the appointment of the Judges, and the Law^, 
in your own breaft : fo that I cannot fee whgt fur- 
ther power any one can defire in a State; nor can 
I conceive what any of your friends who' are good 
and peaceable men, have to fear whilft the authority 
pf your fioUncfas is fo gte^t, and they tbcmfcJves 
" ' ^' ■ fill 
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fill the fìrft employments in the Government ; nor 
yet do I fee any realbn why the common people 
ihould not be very weU £uis(ied, when they find the 
diftribution of Offices in part «Iready reilorcd to 
them, and the reft falling by degrees imo tbeir 
hands. For your HoUnefs may now and then fuSer 
the Council of Two hundred to nominate one of the 
iSixty-five when there is a vacancy, and fometimes 
the great Council to appoint one of the Two hun- 
dred, and fometimes you may create them yourfclf, 
according to the circumltances of the times : and I 
am very certain that by the interpofìiion of your 
^olineis*s authority, every thing may be condudcd 
jn fuch a manner, th^t the fecond of thefe orders 
fnay at lall be converted into the firft, and the third 
fnto the feconJ, &c. and that the whole body may 
be governed in peace, with perpetua) glory to your 
|iolinef3 ^ Gnce your power may very eafily at all 
%iines remedy ^ny i[)conyeniency that (hall happen. 
For m^ own part, I am of opinion that the high- 
f&, hongur that can be attained to by any man is that 
ivh'ich is vQluntarily conferred on him by bis Coun- 
trymeq ; and ch^t (he greateft good he cap do, as 
well as the nioft acceptabfe to God, is that wfiich 
he does to his Country. Next to that, I think none 
arp to be compar(;d with (hofe who have reformed 
Kingdoms and Con^mon wealths by wbolefom^ 
^aws and Conftitutions. Theiè ipen have always 
held the neyt rank to thofe chat have been deified 
for their great anions : tiut as there have been byt 
fcw^ that have had an opporttinity, and llill fewer 
that knew how to do this, the QUfpber is very fqiall 
that have done it* I'his kind Qt glory has always 
been fo ii)uch coveted by fuch as made glory the 
fole end of their labours, that when they have nqc 
had power either tp foiind Qt reform, a (late, they 
have left models and plans in writing to be txecut- 
f d by others that (bould have in future times ; as 
FUro, Ariftotle^ and many others, who. have (hew(i 
the world that if ihc*y did no( foMud free States rhem-. 

fclvesji 
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fcjvcs, like ;5o1qo »nd Lycurgus, it was not owing 
lÈìcher CO ignorance or want of goqd wjll to mankind^ 
|>ut to want of power, 

JHeaven then caqnot b^ftow a npbler gift upoi^ 
^y man, nor point out of fairer road to true glory : 
and amongft all the bleffings w|iich pod hz^ been 
pleafed to fliower down upon your Holinfia and 
your augufl family, the moft cqn^derable is, tha the 
has given you both power an4 opportunity p{ im? 
inortali^ing your name, and qi far furpafling al) 
your Ancei^prs in the fplendor of yoqr actions. Lee 
cne enueat your Holinefs there^re, to confider in 
the àrft place, that if you intend to let ttie GQvern-^ 
ment of Fforencie continue upon the fanie bottom it 
fs at prefept, many accidents muft inevitably hap* 
pen which will be attended with great danger; and 
that before they happen, you will be teazed and tu« 
tored HI fuch a manner as would feem intolerable 
to any man, as you will be more particularly in- 
formed by the moft Reverend Cardinal, who has 
refided for fome tponths paft at Florence. This ia 
partly owing to the importunity qf feyeral Citizens, 
^ho indeed are much too prefumptuous in their de- 
mand? ; and partly to the fears of others, who think 
they dp not live in fectirity under the prefent efta- 
bliQiment : fo that they are continually crying out 
ÌFor a reformation, one defiring the Government may 
be fettled upon a broader bottom, and another upon 
a narrower, whilft nobody pretends to point oqt 
the particular meafuref by which it nnay either be 
contracted or extended with (afety ; for being puz« 
^led and confuied themfefves, and at the fame time 
terrified at the profpeCl of in^pending danger, th^/ 
neither know how to prevent it themfelves, nor will 
put any confidence in thoTe that do : from whence 
it comes tp pafs that amidft fuch difference of opi- 
^pns and variety of advice, the wifeft and moft able 
man in the world muft live in continual doubt and 
dìftraétioh amongft them. 
To remedy theie inconveni^cies tben^ there are 

but 
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but two methods, viz. cither to deny them audience, 
and give them no opportunity of mentioning thefc 
matters at any time whatfoevcr, except their opinioq 
is aflccd, (as the late Duke of illuftrious memory 
tifed to do) or to fettle the Government at once 
upon fuch a footing that it may adminifter itfelf, 
;^nd that now and then a little of your Holii^efs's 
infpeélion may fufEce to keep it in a good order : 
by the latter of thefe methods you may be free4 
from all danger and trouble ; by the former, froni 
trouble and impertinence only. But to fay fpmc^ 
thing further of the dangers that muft enfue if things 
contmuc as they are, I will venture to prophefy, 
that whenever any commotion or infurreÀion (hall 
happen, either one or other of the following events. 
}f not both, muft certainly be the confequcnce ; i. e. 
either fome Head will be appointed in g fudden and 
tumultuary manner, who will refcuc the ftate by 
violence and force of arms -, or one part of the Ci- 
tizens will immediately open the Council of a Thou- 
fand again, and faf rifice the other without mercy. 
In cafe either of thefe events fhould happen, (which 
God avert) your Holinefs will be pleafcd toconfider 
how many executions, how many bapilhments, and 
how many confifcations muft of neceftity enfue : a 
reflcftion which furely muft ftiock the moft hard- 
hearted man alive, much more a man of that re- 
markable humanity and tendernefs which have al- 
ways diftinguiflied your Holinefs. The only way 
then to prevent thefe evils, is to eftablifli the feve- 
ral clafles and ordinances of the Commonwealth in 
fuch a manner, that they may fupport themfelves.: 
and that they will always be able to. dp, when each 
rank has its due fhare in the adminiftration, when 
every one Icnpws his proper fphère of a6lion, and 
whom he can confide in-, and laftly, when no one 
• has any occafion to wilh for a change of Govern- 
rnerit, either becàufe hjs anjbition is not thoroughly 
gratified, or that he does npt think himfelf luffi' 
tiently.fecurc under fuch an Adoiiniftratiqn. 
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To the Keverend Marco Priori, Vkàr^rothc 
Bifhop of Loca 'f , at Lower Caftro Fraftca. 

WE arc infOTtried that a certafin priéft, rtanicd 
' Antonio, the Son of Sirnone da S. Prétro, 
has forcibly feized upon foine goods, and chattels 

• The perfonà by whom the dates of Italy ufcd to goverif 
fmall territories and dependencies were often ftiled Vicars, but 
they were Laymen 4 be^des whom there were alfe Spiritual Vi- 
cars to infpeét the manners of Ecckfiafties 5 and if àn Ecclefiaftic 
was guilty of any crime or mifdemeanor which was cognisable by 
the Seculai: Magiftrate, yet that Magiftrate durft not cite, muchi 
'tefs lay hands upon, the dffeùdcr, rill he had obtafiicd I^cenip 
if or fo doing from the Spiritual Vicat, utider whofe jurifdi£9on le 
was, hii he dtpuld incut* the Pope's difpleafure, as appears troni: 
this and other inilances in the courfeof thefe Letters / w6r«i 
'has introduced tha^ Solecifm ìnFòlkicS) Imperium iti ImpeMa, 
■fato rnoft Popiih Governments. : . . ; 

t Not Luccai but Luca,* (as it is here fpclt) a little territory 
in Tufcaoy, . . 1 . , 

' in 
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in the Vicariate of Lari» which had been made orti 
foire moaths ago to Maria Tedda, widow to the 
kte Pietro» Sini of Stmoi^e da St; Pietro, ffccordtoS 
io the laws of Pifii : at whkb We are mudhxltrple^ 
cd ; becaufe we woohl noe ilare the leaft violence 
ufed in our ierritorict byi any perfon whatfoevcr^ 
much Icfs by a Religions : but if he has any pre* 
tenfions to thole goods, «r any part of them, id 
him have recourfe to the iawa» as every honefV man 
óusht to have. We therefore defire your rcrerencà 
to fend for the (aid Antonio, who is under your ju- 
rifdiAion, and order him not onl^ to defift from 
all funher violence, but to give fufllcient Tecurtty 
to the widow and her tenantt that he wU not per^ 
foaally moleft or annoy either her or any of them, 
upon* this account : becaufe, ve hear, ^ goes 
continually armed for that purpofe ; which la very 
unbecoming in a Religious. This you may do un* 
der fuch penalties as you think moft proper ; and ia 
will be ading in a manner that will be very agree* 
able to our mod Seaene Republic, and worthy of 
your Reverence. But if he is contumacious, and 
rcfufes to appear before you, be pleafed to grant 
your Licence to our Vicar at Lari (where the pre* 
mifes lie) to take him into cuftody, and we will fend 
him orders to do k ; that ib he may be compelled 
to^fubmit to your Rcvenence^ Farewdl, 13 Julji, 

L E T T E R IL 

I 

To the Confeil^ of the fi^rind 

ONE M; CfanOiofatio da Marchio^ é Fòrtcf^ 
goefe GemleoiaAv and Student in the Canon 
Law, has beeii: before us, tfhd complains that as 
he was going to the Uhiverltty at Pifa, he was ftop* 
ped at the gates of that city, and had not only all 
thè cloaths and houihold furniture he brought with 

him. 
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him» bi^c likewife all his moncy^ taken from him, 
and was obliged to pay twelve Ducacs in Gold, ai 
Duty for the faid money. Now, as he is no Tra* 
der, (according to his own rcporc of the matter) 
but a Lawyer and a Gentlennan in his own coontry, 
and carries fuch furnkure aiidi Aims of money with 
l)im for bis convenience and fuppor^ wherever he 

?;oes to ftudy, he thinks he ought to be exempt 
rom any fuch duty. We ire of opinion, therefore, 
that the faid twelve Ducats Oiould be. refunded to 
him ; that fo he may have no realbn to complain 
of having fuffered any violence in our Dominions, 
and that our Subjeds may not be uied in the (ame 
manner in Portugal. For in truth, if the money^ 
he had with htm was only to fupport him in his^ 
Studies like a Gentleman^ you ought to proceed^ 
with great caution and difcretion in this matter^ as 
wc truft you will do. Farewell, 23 July, 1510. 


LETTER III. 

To Alamannp de Petrucci, chief Mag^iftrate of 

. Gampiglia* • . 

WE make no doubt but you mud bave heard 
that our Corn-harveft has not proved (q 
plentiful a one as was expefted : and tha: our peo- 
ple may not have any caufe to fear a dearth, we wilt 
and command you, to take all poffible care that 
no fort of corn or grain of any kind which grows 
in your neighbourhood, or ellcwhcre, upon the 
coaft of Campiglia, may be conveyed out of thofe 
parts upon any account whatfoeven For which 
purpofe, you are to puniih all thoTe that prefume 
to difobey your orderj^ in this refpeft, by fcizing 
upon the grain only for the firft offence ; and for 
the fe<:ond, by taking away their harfes, or other 
bealh of burden, and carriages alfa But all this 

rnuft 
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ri)uft bè done with as little noife as poffible : for a$ 
wc.haye in general a tolerable fufflcienGy of all neccf- 
faries, we would not willingly occafioii any diftur- 
bance, or have the people alarmed. You arc i 
pirudent man, and underftànd our meaning : aft 

. accordingly, as you arc wdnt to do; and if yoti 
hear of any fort of grain that is upon the road to 

• our City, don't ftop.it/' Farewell, i4Auguft, ijiOi 

V 

L E T t E R IV. 

.... 

To the Vicar of Pifa and St* Miniato ^ and aMb to 
the Magiftrates of Baggiani and Fuccccbio. 

WE are informed that great quantities of Com 
have been conveyed out of our Dominions 
from your Diftrift, and are much offended at it j 
for the harveft in thefe parts has not been fo abun- 
dant as we hoped : and as we ought not to fuffer 
our own fubjecls to be reduced to the want of bread, 
by letting it be tranfportcd out of our own territo-' 
ries into thofe of others, we will and command you 
to ^ake it known either by Proclamation, or in 
fomc other public manner, that if any perfon, of 
what rank, eftate, or condition foever he may bc^ 
ihall be found tranfporting any fort of grain out of 
our territories, he (hall be punilhed with the lofs of 
his carriages, horfcs, and loading/withòut remedy 
or appeal. After this warning is publiflied, you 
arc to caufe a ftrift watch to be kept night and day 
at all paiTes ; and to take care that all fuch as (hall 
offend that way may be puni(hed in the manner 
above prefcribed. You are men of underltandingf 
and now you know our pleafure, let it be your prin* 
cipal concern that it may be duly executed. Fare- 
well, 23 Auguft, 1510. 


LET- 
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LETTER V. 


« • • * 


To Buonaccotfo ót Serragli, chief Magiftrate of 

Pklaia. 

TOMASO, the Son of Antonio di Pagno, hath 
been before us, and humbly befougbt our 
pardon for his late offences. Wherefore, in pur- 
luance of.a Law made in favour of iqch inhabitants 
of that City as (hould return thither, we have 
jgranted him a free pardon : and it is our further 
pleafure that ail the eftates and goods he was pof<» 
felled olF before the year 1494, and ^^"^^ '^hat time, 
9vbich, he fays, lie about Marti, and confift of 
houfes, olive-yards, and vineyards, fhould be im- 
mediately reftored to hini. We therefore hereby 
will and command, as he is now returned to live 
peaceably and quietly at Fifa, that you not only 
caufe all the faijd goods and eftates to be reftored 
fo him; by ejeéting the prelenr occupiers of them ( 
but that you like wife henceforth treat him in a friend- 
ly and amicable manner, as one who hath fubmitted 
(o our Government in confequence of the aforefaid 
ÌL.aw. Hereof you. are not to faih Farewell, 26 
Augufti 15 1Ò. 


LETTER VL 

To Francifco de Bramanti^ Chief Magiftrate of 
Cafcinai in the territory of Pifa. 

WE fuppofe you can be no ftranger to the 
loiSès which the inhabitants of the country 
on this fide Pifa fuftained by the frequent depreda- 
tions, murders, and, other forts of violence that were 
committed upoh them during the war betwixt us 
Vol. iV. Ù and 


] 
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and that City^ before we became poflelTed of it, and 
muft know that the greater part of them were there- 
by reduced to extreme povertJF. Wc are informed» 
however, that the inhabitants of Cafcina, in parti* 
cular, are fued and diftreflfed ifi ftKh a manner ac 
this time by the officers of your Courts, for debts 
which they had comraded before the year 1494, 
that if thefe proceedings are not dropped, they 
muft either fly their Country, or lie in prifon all 
the days of their life ; which would give great un« 
eafinefs and offence to our moft Sereoe Republic» 
as we would willingly keep thefe poor peopte ac 
home, and in poflbffion of tbetr liberty, h is ei^ 
pleafure, therefore^ that whenever any of their ere* 
ditors apply to your Coarts to enibrce the payment 
eS fuch debts as were contraded befot^- the year 
I494, you enquire ftriAly into the nature and cif^ 
turn dances of thofe debts, and fhew as much favour 
as you can conddently with common equity, to the 
Debtors, out of companion to their ft^flTeriags, and 
to keep them if poffible in their own country. Now 
you know your pleafure, let it be your endeafrour 
to aflifl: thefe miferable' people according to their 
aeceffities, and with as much addrefi as you eatK 
Farewell, 2^7 Auguft^ 1510^ 

LETTER Vir. 

To Ccrtaldo Raphaek ck Antinort. 

CONSIDERING the circumftances of the times, 
though indeed there is no^ appearance of open 
war at prdcnt, yet for our own fatisfaftion, wc have 
put a garrifon into Poggio Imperiale. But there 
is ftill fomeching further wanting to fecure that 
fortrefs -y and what we defigned to have àont in the 
fpace of a month or two for that purpofir, we could 
now wi(h might be completed in five op fix days, 
if poffible. We therefore command you to repair 

iimne» 
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ìtttrtTcifiatcly co Poggfo, but without noife or buftte, 
under a pretence that you only cam« thither for 
à ride and a little recreation. Bot when you arc 
fchere, you are iiot only to furvey the waHs as 
jpnvately as yoq can» but to obferve whether any 
Foffcs s^ré ncceffary for res prefcnt defence, whofe 
jlnmies n^uft be pulfed down, and what places levell- 
ed; in order to fecure it againft any force. If you 
Ihall have reafpn to think» however, that the in- 
habitants of that Vicariate, and efpec^atty thofc 
that live nearcft to Caftello Fiorentino, will readily 
fconctir with yop in the nwttcr, you are to ufe your 
titmoft endeavours to put the town in a proper 
poflyre of defence iti five or fix days. For. which 
purpofir, h is neceflary that you (hould leave fomc 
perioo there to infoeft the works in your abfence, 
and that you yourfcif Ihould go thither once in two 
days till the whole is irnifhed : but if yOu fufp^A 
there will be any great difficulty in the matter, and 
that the people will be much averfc to it ; fay no- 
thing of it, but acquaint us with your proceedings, 
and wtsat obfervations you have made there. Fare- 
well, 25 Auguft, 1510. 


Letter viii. 

'to the* Cbmmi^ners ami other Officers for in- 
fbei^ing the Ditches and Banks in the DiftfiA 
of Pifa. 


\.^ 


THERE are now two Deputies with us, onte 
from' the Pari(h of S. Caffiano, and another 
from S. Lorenzo ; the latter of whom has a4fo ap- 
plied to the Courts at Cafcina. They complain ti^at 
you have ordered thofe Diftrifts to fend labourers 
to work at the Ditches and Banks in the territory 
of Pifa, and have laid fcveral fines upon them for 
not fending any, though they are expreisly exempt- 

U 2 ed 
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ed from fuch labour by certain privileges granted 
them by this moft Serene Republic, as you may fee 
from the tenor of an inftrument in writing drawa 
up for that purpofe, and ftill in their pòflèflìon : 
upon which account, they demand that a due 
regard (hould be paid to the contents ^f thac in- 
flrument. Now as you know that the public faith 
given to Subjeéls ought always to be ^oft reli- 
gioufly obferved, it is our pleafure that you have 
rccourfe to the faid inftrument; and that if you find 
they are aftually exempted from fuch duty by virtue 
of it, you (hould not only obferve the purport of it 
inviolably yourielf, ^ut caufe all others under 
your Jurifdiftion to do the fame, and remit the 
fines that have been laid upon them, as illegal and 
contrary to the tenor of the aforefaid inftrument. 
You are to fee that all this be duty executed with- 
out fail. Farewell, 29 Auguft, 1510. 


LETTER IX. 
To Bernardino da Colle, Vicar of Monte Cafteilo. 

THERE have been two Deputies before us 
from the Community of S. Almazio, who 
have rjcprefented to us, that the river Pagone, 
running betwixt their Diftrift and that of Monte 
.Caftello, when the inhabitants of S. Almazio take 
their Cattle to water there, they are fued by the 
Cowkeepers of Monte Caftello for damages, though 
the River is no more in one Liberty than another, 
and the Gattlp never ftray over it. On the contrary, 
the people of S. Almazio fue thofe of Monte Caf- 
tello for the fame fort of trcfpafs. Now thefe fri- 
volous and vexatious fuits are daily multiplied by 
each fide in fuch a manner, that both are mifer- 
ably impoverifiied and almoft ruined by them; 
though there does not appear any great reafbn for 

it 
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it on cither : for certainly all men are at liberty to 
water their Cattle at any river, provided they do 
not injure another perfon by it ; which does not 
feem to have been the cafe in this matter. It is 
our will and command therefore» that upon the 
receipt^ of this, you immediately fummon both 
parties to appear before you ; and that when you 
have thoroughly examined the nature of their griev* 
aoces, you ufc your utmoft endeavours to com- 
pofe all differences betwixt them ; not by any vio* 
lent or compuifive m^ns, but in an amicable man- 
ner, as far as it can be done without prejudice to 
common honefty and juftice ; which will be a piece 
of fervice that will merit our commendation. But 
if you (hould fail in thefe laudable endeavours, after 
you have tried all fair means, you are to refer the 
two parties to us, with ah account of their feveral 
pretenfions, and an exa£t draught of the water- 
courle ; and after we have heard what each has to 
fay for itfelf, we will take care that Arid juftice (hall 
be done to both. Be fure then not only to give us 
fpeedy advice hf your proceedings in this affair, for 
your qwn reputation, but at what time you heard 
the caufe, and what you think of the matter yourfelf» 
Parewell, 2 September, 15 10. 

LETTER X, 

To the Confuls of the Marine. 

THOUGH we could wifli all the ditches and 
water-courfes in the country might be fcour- 
ed and cleanfed with all pofTible expedition, as 
well for the plenty and improvement it would occa- 
lion, as for the health of the inhabitants ; never- 
thelefs^confidering that many townfhips are exempt- 
ed from labouring at fuch work by exprefs articles ; 
md t{]i9t others, who have no fuch exemption to 

V$ pkad, 
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pkad, are reduced to foch mtfery «nd poverty fey 
the late devaftations iii the territories of Fifa, and 
the failure of their harveft this year, in which thry 
had placed their laft hope, that they fay they arc 
not able to give us che leaft affiftance.; it is cur 
ivill and plcafure (to prevent their being driven u^ 
defpair, and forced to fly their Country) that with 
regard to thole who have fuch exemptions to ihew» 
you (hoiild both ftricHy obferve the tenor of thofe 
articles yourfelves, and take care that all others do^ 
the fame ; becaufe we would not have the faith that 
has been given by this moft Serene Republic iii 
the l^aft violated upon any account whatfoever. As 
to others, who have no fueh exemptions to plead in 
their behalf, and therefore arc Hable to be compelleci 
to this work» we would have you aA with difcretioa 
(for the reafons above «entioned) and not be too 
hafty in punilhing thenri if they do not aju^ear % 
but to treat them in io mild and tender a B>annctJ 
as may induce theni to conie voluntariiy and with- 
out compulfion of any kind ; for if the matter caf^- 
fiot be conveniently difpatched this year, it muS: be 

deferred till the next; becaufe you mufl be fea^- 
blc how much greater regard we havci, and ought 
to have, to the circumftances of thefe poprpeople» 
than to expediting the prefent undertaking. Now 
you know our pleafiire, we make no doubt bu( 
you will acl with yoor iulual prudence upon this 
óccafìòn, and favour them as much as you can, ìttì^ 
they fliould be r«luc*d to defpair. Farewell, 5 
September, 15 10. ^ ^ "^ 
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LETTER XI. 

Ta Ph^ippo de Arigucct^ Chief MagiSratdCi^ 

Terracolie. 

ALESSANDRO di Mariano of your town has 
been commicced to prifon here by the wor- 
Aipful Eight of the guard, and the Balia of this 
City, for abufing a Servant Girl of no more than 
ekvcn years of age, in fuch a manner that he has 
i^Uined her. Now the wife of Chriftofano Meflb of 
your town, as well as the wife of one Lazzero a 
Black-fmith, and another won>an called Parvda, 
^ho afterwards met her at a well out of the Porta 
Pafièrina, where (he was walhing her cloaths, are 
fttily acquainted it ffems with all the circumftances 
jof this afiFair. And as we are determined to take 
ftriék cog;m;9aiice of the whole ourfelyes, we hereby 
ienjom you to fetid for the faid three women and the 
Girl herfellf before you^ and to caufe them to be 
examined tlofeiy ^nd feparately upon oach by your 
Chief Juftice, in the prefcnce of a public Notary, 
but with an diie regard to Decency and Modefly ; 
that fo we may h^re full inform^ation of the matter. 
After they have been fo c:?amined, you are to fend 
lis a copy of their Depofitions inclofed in a Letter, 
/ealed with your own Seal, by the hands of a faith- 
ful Meffenger. At the fatne tittie you are alfo to 
fend the Girl herfclf hither, with a proper atten- 
dance to fecurc her perfon, and as fpcedily aspoffi- 
ble, for your own credit j giving us likewife a cir- 
K:umftantia.l account of all that is come to your 
knowledge in this bùfinefs, by the perfon who brings 
>is the Depofitions, aiid who is to come himCèlf 
lyjfh tJ>e Oirl. Farewell, fi Stptemb^r, 1510. 

U4 LET; 
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LETTER XII, 

To Totnafo Francifco dt Caponfacc^i, Chamberlain 

of 5t. Jofan'js. ^ • 

A Deputy from the Community of Lannplin^i 
has been with us, and reprefented to us, that 
2ÌÌ their corn, grapes, and chefnuts have been 
dcftroyed this Seafon by a dreadful ftorm, in fuch 
a manner that they cannot tell how to luppqrtthem- 
felvti the reft of the year : upon which account tbcy^ 
have humbly béfought us to have pity on them ; 
for if they are (ent to prifon for the tenths and other 
taxes arifing from thofc fruits, they mu(l ineyitably 
peri(h there with hunger. And as it is our duty 
to have compa(Con upon the, poor and mif^rabJe, 
you are herer^y required to inquire in^o the matter, 
and if you 6nd they have aÀually fuftained thefe 
loflcs, you are to faVour them in fuch a manner 
in remitting the aforefaid duties, as your difcrerioi^ 
ihall think neceffary in fo grievous a cataniity. Yoii 
are a prudent man, and now you know our difpofi* 
tion in this refpeA, you will behave yourfelf, we 
make -no queftioh, fo as to deferve our approbation» 
J'arewell, 5 Oftober, 1510. ^ • ♦ 


LETTER XIIL 

To Giovanni Battila de Bartolini, CommiiTary and 
I i ^ : i Chief Magiftratc of Pifa/ " 

WE find by your, laft Letters to the Council 
' of Tcnl that a certain Portiiguefe Phyfictan,' 
andfibme others of that nation are còme toPifa; 
ibnder a fafe-condufl fib ni thè late Council of Teh,' 
^ut that they arc thought to he either Heretics or 
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liifidels: upon vyhicb account, ypu fay, you are 
refblved to fend them elfewhcre about their buìiT 
ntù. But for iTiany reafons, and particularly be- 
caufe they (Came to Fifa under the fanélion of the 
Public Faith, (though indeed that protedion is now 
at an end) ^s well as becaufe it is a very difficult 
matter to forn) a true judgment of men io points 
of Religious f^'aith, and that we are defìroùs to have 
your City.^$ well filled with inhabitants as poifible, 
it is our ple^^fure chat ypu fuffer the faid Phyficiaii 
and his countrymen to ftay amongft you for three 
or four months ; ^iuring which time, by keeping 
a good watch U^pon their actions and behaviour, 
you will be able to guefs pretty truly at their Prin- 
i:iple$ ; and if you find, at the end of that terns, 
that their further ftay will be of prejudice to th<? 
Community, you may then difmifs them^ Farewell, 
22 Dqccipbcr; 151Q. ' 


LETTER Xly. 

To the Same» 

BY your jaft of the . 24th inftant, in anffret 
to our commands concerning the reputed He- 
retics you mentioned \n your former Letter, we 
were informed of wha(: ypu had then obfqrved with 
regard to tl^eir coridu^and aftions; and we com* 
mend you for your early aqd necefiary advice. The 
intention of this t^ierefore is to recommend to you 
that you ftill continue to keep a watchful eye upoa 
thofe people, that you niay be enabled (odiftinguifli 
the good from the bad amongft thetn s iand that 
you tolerate thole that bVhaye thenifelves. well and 
like Chriftians, fince they may \>t of fervide to. the 
Community : but to difmifs fuch as (hall demean 
themfelves otherwife, and therefore cannot poflibljr 
PQ any good there, but much harm, and may excite 
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the iftdignadon of the people. Theft matters yoo^ 
will be able to judge better of upon the Spot, than 
we can poffibly do htrei and therefore you muft &£fc 
accordingly. As to bringing any diftemper attiongft 
yoo, you muft diUgently enquire in(o that ; and if 
you have fufficient proof fhat they Came iatefy from 
an infeded place, let them be in^mediitely font 
away, left they (houtd fpnead the Contagion in a 
City which at prefent is free from any thing of that 
kind. Fari^well, 2$ December, 1510. 

L E T T E R XV. 

To Giovanni de Serragli, Chief Magiftrate vi 

PeccioM. 

YOU will find that, by virtue of a Law veiy 
feafonably made by the Legiflaiure of your 
Jlepublic in the month of Auguft 1492» whoever 
ihall afterwards come with their families to live in 
the territory of Fifa» ihall be entirely exempt from 
all manner of taxe3, both ordinary and extraordi-^ 
nary, for twenty years to come, as well in the ter- 
Titory of Florence as in that of Pi fa •, cKepting that 
they filati be obliged to contribute to the expence 
«f repairing and keeping in good order the ditches, 
highways, and bridges in the rel^^eftive diftrid^ 
iivliere they live, in the feme manner with the other 
Inhabitants of thofe places, as you may fee more 
fuHy by having recoutfe to the ftid Law. Now 
fcfne people from the pomtìiunity of Fabticiahavt 
been with v^ to comptein in their pwn names, atid 
thofe of feveral o^her ftrangers;,^ who have come 
^ith their families to fettle there, that you have laid 
feme ditties upoi) ckM|ths and other gt)od$ which 
fhey have, at the inftance of that Community, ill 
Order to make them contribute tothe expence of ftip- 
^6rttog Soldiers ahd o&Utt extraordìnàfjr cHafges • 
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fnm all which they plead an «Ken^ptioa in Codfe- 
qtience of the ^forefaid Law^ and indeed dematlcf 
)x ;,for they folcmnly declare they fbo»W pcv^r have 
gone to live there, biat for the privileges granted 
\3fy it, It is p«r pleafute rfierefofe that, icittinedi** 
tcly <dpon the receipt of this, ypu fuoHiion the 
]S.e|3irelentativiErs of Fabricia, as well as the ftrafi** 
gens who have heen fo aggrieved, to appear before 
you ; ftnd that wh^n you hs^ve read the faid Law 4a 
their prefeace, you caufe <kie regard rp be paid to 
it, by-reii-oring to thecn, and every ooeof tbem^ 
the leverai futtis that have been kvied upon their 
goodp in contempt of it, without putciog them fiq 
jai^y further expence. For we are determined it 
|haU -be inviolably obferved for the fpace of twenty 
years, with r^ard to all fuch as hare come to fetde 
wkhin the termories of Pifa for the ftke of enjoying 
^he priyilfge; and immunities granted by it ; it^ 
4order to fepeople thsat country as well, and as fooii 
ifts w<e canu Take care then that thcfe orders be 
^uly put in «xeouÒM, and FafeweU» 18 February^ 

L E T T £ fl XVI; 

To th? Chief . Magiftrate and Cpmmiflary of the 
jpity of Pifa, and rheir Siicceffors ; and likewife 
to the Vicar of Lari, the Vicar of Vico Pifanq, 
the Chief Magiftratc pf ^ampiglia, and their 
yefpcdlivc Succeflbrs^ r" 

J' . • . 

£ . iirft ioformed that gfK^at qqandtiesi of 
]\lyftle^ and other mafierials made «fe of in 
($iuiif3;g ma d^^Ciffing Leathj^r, have been tran^prt-, 
ed put of our Dominioos from yourf^de : by which 
y/t are ^Itely to fofier much inconvenience ; a« we 
S^ali not have a fufficieot quamity of fuch materials 
\tU m tw ^» for the ufe of ow owo Tenners 

apd 
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^nd Leather-dreflers. In order therefore to repair 

this lofs, and to. prevent foreigners being fupplied 
with thefe things to your own prejudice, we com* 
inand you, upon the receipt of this, to caufe 
Proclamation to be made in all the public places of 
your feveral jurifdiétions, that if any perfon, of 
what rank or condition foever he may be, fhali 
henceforth prefume either himfelf, or by'theaflif- 
tance of others, or under any pretence whatfoever, 
to tranfport or caufe to be tranfported ou( of our 
Dominions, either by land or water, any fuch ma- 
terials, he fliall forfeit not only the loading, but the 
carriages and beads that draw them, or the veflcl in 
which they are freighted, if conveyed by water. 
After you have caufed this Proclamation to be 
printed, and ftuck up in the moft frequented 
places of your refpedive Jurifdiftions, that fo no- 
body may pretend ignorance, you are likewife to 
exert your utmoft aótivity and diligence in puniih- 
ing all offenders in the aforefaid manner^ as foon at 
they fliall be convided : for you muA'be very fen- 
fible yourfelves how much we fliould fufFer by a 
continuance of fuch praAices. Let it be your prin-. 
ppal endeavour therefore to prevent them. Faie^ 
\^cll, 25 February, lyio. 


LETTER XVIL 
A Patent. 

THE Priori and Gonfalonier of the RepubKc 
of Florence, ta the Chief Magiftrate, Cojoi- 
uniflary, aiod Confuls of the City of Pi£i, greeting. 
You are no ftrangers» we fuppofe, to the great 
pains that have been taken for a long time pait by 
this Republic, and particularly by the officers of 
^he Mint, to put a fiop to the currency of all bafe 
a;id clipped coin in our Dominions ; in ^Ijiick in- 
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^eed they have in a great meafure fucceeded ac- 
cording to our wi(hes. But we have been lately in-^ 
formed that fuch fort of money has ixen again iii* 
troduced into your City, and is commonly paflfed 
off from one to another without any fear or rcfcrve \ 
at which we cannot help being very much concern- 
ed : for you mud be thoroughly fenfible^ we ard 
aliured, how prejudicial fuch a thing muft be both 
to the Public and every Individual.; efpecially as 
we have taken great care to circulate good and 
genuine coin of all denominations throughout almod 
^very part of our Dominions, according to the ufual 
cuftom and inftitutions of this Republic. As we 
are very defirous therefore to eradicate this evil| 
which, is of the mod pernicious, tendency, we cont* 
mand you to aflemble altogether upon the receipt 
of this, and to make fuch provifions as (hall feem 
mod proper and expedient, not only to prevent the 
currency of alL bad money, but to clear our Dq« 
xninions intirety of it, if poffible. You are men of 
fenfe, and mud know iiow detrimental the fufie- 
ranee of it will be to every fort of people in the end* 
Let it be your bufinefs to take all necedary mea-^ 
fures to remedy fo great an evil. Farev^Il, 15 
March, 1510. 


LETTER. XVIIL 

To Galeotto de Leoni, Chief Magidrate. ^nd 

Commidary of Burgi. 

AN information hath been laid before us that 
Jacopo Venuto, Do£tor of Law in your town, 
about four year ago married Madonna Giacopa, 
daughter of the late Chrifiofano Picchi, a woman 
of good reputation and family. But that he keeps 
another woman in the houfe, by whom he has te« 
veral children, under the very eyes of his wife^ 

whom 
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whom he has abufed m fuch a manner that ftie had 
been forced to qùk the houfe, and retornrto her 
rehtions, for want of bread and other neceffaties of 
life, vhilft he and his Concubine are (pending her 
fortune and' inheritance. Novr this betng a matter 
of very bad example, and not only highly culpable^ 
but likely to be attended with dangerous confr- 
quences, we have been humMy petitioned to take 
cegoi^ance of it : upon whieh account, it fs our 
pleafure, that on the receipt of tWs, you prefcnthy 
cite the faid Jacopo Venuto to appear before you» 
together with his wife, or feme of her neareft refe^ 
rions*, that you. may know the truth of the matter : 
Mid if you (bat) find it to be as it hath been repre- 
fenced to us, you are to reprimand tfte faid Jacopo 
in a proper rattinner for his cruel behaviour to bis 
wife, giving him to underftand that fuch a cbndutfk 
very ill becomes a perfon of his profeffion, and that 
if he perfifts in it, the Signiory of this Republic 
will rake fuch a courfe wkh him as (baR not fail to 
reclaim him» and make him fen(ible of his error. 
Ift the mean time, however, you are to take carij 
thftt he provide her with a proper table^ doatht^ 
and other eonventencies fottable to her rank, and 
that he return her fortune immediately. Thefe are 
our poiicive orders ; a& with your ufual prudence 
in the execution of them, and end^avpur to reduce 
the man to reafon, for your own reputation : but if 
you find him obftinace and incorrigible, let us have 
A particular account of his behaviour } for we are 
determined toredrefs the poor woman's grievances 
in a proper manner. Farewell^ 15 March, t5io« 
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LETTER XIX. 
To ]^tolofnco do Mmaxn^ Vicar of Pifeia. 

WE «re ÌDfis>rtned that the ConKiiuii'uj of MooCe 
Catini are dtrfiroua to have a reform made 
in their Magiftracyv now the time of chuTing now 
Officers i» at band. For wfaich purpofe fosie pttn 
vafie perfons have beea vfkh us frota thatpbce, m 
their own names, and thofe of many others, who 
«lifli to; have the Government alcered fof the better^ 
and cQQoplain that their Community, whichconfiflia 
el about &ve hutodred inhabitants, is entirely go<- 
'Mrned by thirty or forty perfons, who aever go out 
of office but they are facce^ded. either by their fònsy 
or biiothef Sy or fome near reiaù>na ; fa that they are 
9lway&iÌQ the Adminiftratioo, and throw the power 
into whatfoever hands they pleafe, without any 
regard to juAice or merit. In this manner,, they 
fay, a few perfons (bare all the honours amongft 
them, as w^l as the revenues of the Public, which 
annually, amount to four thoufand Ducats^ and 
that though the expenc^ of the Community never 
exceed two. thoufand, yet they conftantly make up 
accounts at the end of the year^ by which they 
bring the reft of their fcUow-townfmen in their 
debt : for which reafons the complain» as we faid 
before, of being ill governed by a little circle of 
Officers, who chufe each other by turns in fuch a 
manner, that wJien one of them goes out of power, 
another of them is fure to come in : a courfe of ad* 
miniftration fb iniquitous, that they think they can« 
not fall into worfe hands upon any change what-' 
ibever. It is our will, therefore, that either you 
yourfeff, or your Chief Juftice, (hould repair di- 
reélly to Monte Catini, and not only inform your* 
felves of the manner in which thi» Reform Is to be 

condu£)ied. 
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conduded» but to take care that the Chief M^« 
giftrates and Council^ who are to nominate the Re- 
formers, may hot appoint any relation of their own; 
even in the fourth degree, according to the tenor 
of their Laws ; and that node Of the olci Circle 
(that b, of thofe who have been fo long in office^ 
Bi'ay be eleAcd ; that fo other people may have 
their turn in the Adminiftraciod, and the Reform 
proceed with equity and impartiality^ by dif^ribut- 
ing the honours and employments amodgft thòfè 
who have always behaved themfclves well, and for- 
merly ufed to have their (hare in them ; as well as 
by excluding otliers \^ho have forfeited all pretetf- 
iions to them,, either by having been outlawed» or 
otherwife rendered infamous by their adions. In 
Ihort, if you cannot attend there yourfelf, you are 
to lay a drift injun&ion upon your Chief Juftice,* 
that he take particular care this Reform may be 
made with all due regard to juftice and peace, andj 
if pofllble^ with general fatisfadton, by aóting with- 
out paffion or prejudice, and by confìdering the 
merits of every one, as their Laws exprefsly requii'e. 
But if the Reprefentatives of the Community (halt 
think themfelves in any wife aggrieved by the man- 
ner of proceeding we prefcribe, they are at libeny 
to apply to our moft Auguft Signiory. Farewell^ 
16 Marche 151 1; 
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To Giovanni de Popplefchi^ Chief Magiftfate ana 
Comniiffary of the City of Fiftoia. 

SOME people from Pillola (of both the Partiei 
which, divide that City) who came hither not 
long ago in your name, have been with us again,* 
about the three FellowQiips which are likely to be' 

food 
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foon vacant in your College ; the Panciatichi ^ com- 
plaining they have but few Graduates of their Party 
in the College, aAd nriuch lei's intereft there than 
they ought to have/* Upon which account, having 
heard all that both, Parties had to fay for themfelves 
upon this'occafion at feveraLtimes ; and laftly, hav- 
ing caufed the Reverend Cardinal of Trano*s will 
to be read to theno, which prefcribes the order thai 
is to-be ioììùvfté iafucb £leclions, we dr^of opiiiion 
that wc cannot? deviate from the laid will, without 
incurring much fcandal Md cenfure^ For thrs 
reafon^ we will and command that the order pre* 
fcribed by. it be punftually obfcrvcd at the next 
Elcdfcion : and if the P^diatichi have not (o many 
Graduates as the oth«r Farcy, you muft exort them 
to' paiiencethl^ time 5 that (o the Eleftiópi may be 
condufted as it ftiould be,-LitwJ thofc only chofen 
who have the bell right to be fo according to the 
tenor af < that will, without regard to any other 
confidehition whatfoever ; becauie it is our pleafiire 
that itfliould be duly óbferved in every relpeft. On 
the other, hand, you muft give both Parties to un- 
derftand that we cxpeft they Ihould come to fome 
compromife in thefe matters for the future, and tha^ 
a provifion be made that the Panciatichi may not be 
totally excluded by degrees ; as it was not the Car- 
dinal's intention that either Party fhould have a 
larger (hare in his Donation than the other. This you 
are to fee executed with the utmoft impartiality» 
taking great care that every ftep may be avoided 
which m^y occasion any fcandal or diiturbance, and 
exhorting the EJeftors to behave themfelves in fuch 
a manner upon this occafion, as may recommend 
them to the notice and favour of our Auguft Sig- 
niory • Farewell, 1 8 April, 1 5 1 1 . 

* The name of one of the Parties. 
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LETTER XXL 

To Francifco de Pitti, Vicar and Comtnifikry oi 

St. Miniato. 

WE are informed that on Sunday next, the 
eleventh of this : month, the Chapter of 
the Minor F/iars for the Pa:>vince of Tufcany arc 
to aflemble at St. Miniato for th£ choice of a new 
Reclor of their order» and that the Sienefe Friars 
are determined to tk6t fdcBjebody of their own City 
into that office. Now as our City is the Head of 
Tufcany, we think it will, be more honourable that 
Ibme Friar of our o\yn territories fliould be elcftedj 
and if they can b^pnrfiiaded to think well that 
Francifco de Ghinucci da Monte Varchi, a man of 
learning and good condud» and their prefent Redor, 
ihould continue in his office^ (which we underftand 
would be very agreeable to their General) it would 
alfo be very pleafing to us, on account of his excel- 
lent charader. We therefore will and command 
you hereby to give all manner of affiftance, (as far 
as is confident with juftice and decency) to our im- 
mediate Subjed, the prefent Rector ^ taking all 
poifible care to prevent any fcandal or diilurbance 
thstt may arife upon this occafion You know our 
pleafure 5 endeavour to fee it executed in a proper 
manner, without making it public, or violating 
your own Confciencc. Farewell, 30 May, 151 !• 
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LETTER XXIL 

iTo the Moft Reverend Father Hieronimo de 
Pandolfini, Bifhop of Piftoia. 

SEVERAL perfons belonging to the Church of 
S. Pietro Maggiore in Piftoia have been before 
our Auguft Signiory, and affert that the Chapter 
of the faid Church, by virtue of a Bull granted by 
Pope Eugenius in the year 1433, are Patrons of 
it, and all [he beneficed Altars in it : and that your 
Reverence being defirous to fee' the Bull and foose 
other writings relating to the Patronage of that 
Church, they were freely enirufted in your hands ^ 
but that you now refufe to return them : at which 
we cannot help being much concerned, as well as 
offended ; becaufe (not to mention the violence 
committed upon other people's rights) it fcems to 
be a ftep, if their allegations are true, every way 
unworthy of your Reverence. Upon which ac- 
counts, we advife you to reftore the faid Bull and 
other writings, and to behave yourfelf with fuch 
modefty and juftice in this affair, as may prevent 
all occaffon of fcandal in the City : and indeed 
we make no doubt but your Reverence will be much 
more ready to compofe all difturbances than to ex- 
cite and inflame them ; as you muff certainly know 
that when men are injured in their rights, they will 
take fome means to (hew their refentment. Your 
tlcvercnce then, being a Prelate of great prudence 
and moderation, will fuffer things, we dare fay, to 
proceed in their ufual courfe, and without encroach- 
ing upon the juft claims of any ; which will be very 
agreeable to us, and put an end to all further ua« 
eafinefs in others. Farewell, 7 June, ijjri* 
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LETTER XXHi. 
To Matteo de Nìccolini, Vicar of St. JòhnV 

TH E Church of S, Pietro at Prefciano being 
now vaca^nt by the death of the laft Reftor, 
and our Au^ft Srgmory having the Patron^e 
thereof, they h^vc conferred that benefide upea 
Francilco Fagkioli,^nfeof then* ewnCÌH^ehs,^tid a 
very worihy Ecdcfi^ic : in cbnfequencè of which, 
they lately fcnt Dommoro di Donvenìto, fhcir 
Bailiff, to enter and tatkie poBèffion of the premifes 
for the faid Francifco. But our Bailiff informs us 
by Letter, that fome people there pot only fhiit the 
doors upon hihn, and bid him go about his bUfinefs 
(as they intended to keep poflellion of it themfelves), 
but préfented loaded Crofs-bows, which they threat- 
ened to difcharge 'at him. Upon which, in order 
to avoid taifirtg ahy fcaffdal ordifturbance, hfe*pre- 
fently left the place, ^ttd retired to Gaftello di Pi*f- 
Xianb, to wait tliere for our' further orders. NefW 
as ihfe honour of our Auguft Sfjgniory ìscbncèriìea 
in the affair, we fetid of*e of our owti officers txptdk 
with this; upon thè recér^t of which. We cortitnand 
you immediately to difpaich your Sheriff and Ms 
whole Poffe, well armed, to the faid Chiirdh, hav- 
ing firft given notice thertofto our Bailiff at'Caffello 
dì Prefciano, that he ntóy repair direftly to hihi : 
after which, you are to ufe all means to put the faid 
Bailiff* in poffcffion of it, which he iS to keep in the 
liattie of our Signiory. 

You are likewrfeto drive out all fficularperibris 
who have (hut thcmfdves up there, taJctfr'g down 
their namts and places of abode m wHting, and to 
give us a particular account of the whole : but if 
you happern to find any Priefts, or other Ecclefiaftics 
of any kind^ amongff them, you are to let theoi 

alone. 
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aH>i>e, 9Ad P^itljicr- to. fay nor do any thing to them.; 
Ipr wc. lliave no bufinefa to put our Sickle into 
geiger pcqplc's corn *. In the next pla^e, you are 
^0 (;ii;e the fether of Ser Chriftofenp of S. Lcoliao^ 
a Pirieft inValdanribra (if he has one), together with 
h^^ bxptbers, nephews, and fooiQ pthers of his near- 
c(l relations, to appear pcrfojially before us within 
two days after they receive the citation, on pain of 
having a fiae of two Hundred Ducats laid upoa 
ev^ry one of them that dotes not appear at that 
tiaie : after -which, you are to give us immediate 
a^^ice of what you have done, whom you have 
fummoned, and upqq what day. In all thefe feveral 
uroceedings ypu are to aft with all poflJtJJe vigoiur 
and expedition ; Qnce, as we faid before, thè ho- 
nour of our Auguft Signiory is highly intetefted in 
this matter. Farewell, 25 June, i jii. 


LETTER X2;iV. 
To the Same. 

BY your difpatches of ycfterday concef ning the 
affair of the Church at Prefciano, we are in- 
formed of the perfons who forcibly kept po0cffion 
of it, and the contempt they have (hewn of our au- 
thority in their behaviour to our Bailiff and your 
SheriE Now ^s the honour of this Serene Repub- 
lic is a|: ftake, we will and command you, upon the 
receipt of this, to fend your Sheriff with his PolTe, 
and as mai)y other armed men as you can fuddenly 
raife in your Vicariate, to burn down and level to 
the ground the houfe of Matteo di Simone, com-^ 
monly called the Finocchinof of the faid Church j 
as alfo that of Fruofàno da 5. Leolino in your Vic^- 

• See Note • Letter I. p. £85. 

t Ah officer fomewbac of the nature of a colleftor or trea- 
(ur^roffteu^^ss, 
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"^iatc, both whom you make mention of in your laft. 

After which, you are to order the faid Matteo and 

Fruofino to appear perfonally before us on the 

twenty-ninth of this month without fail, on pain 

of being proclaimed Rebels, and having ^11 their 

goods confifcated in cafe of difobedience to our 

commands. You are further to make diligent en- 

' quiry after all the reft who violently took poffcffioq 

of the faid Church, and to take down their names 

in writing, as we inftrudted you in our former 

Letter : of which you muft give us an immediate 

account. We fend this by an exprefs, becaufe wc 

are determined not to trifle any longer. Fail not 

therefore to execute thefe commands with yigonj 

pd difpatch. Farewell, 27 June, 151 1. 

LETTER XXV. 

To the Commiffary and Chief Magift rates of 

Piftoia. 


WE havp been informed, to our great c}ifplear 
fure, that on the fccond of this month, 
people could not have bread for their money from 
the bakers in your City y at which we cannot help 
being very much furprized, fince there has been fo 
fine a harveft this year, that there can be no want of 
corn fufficient to occafion fuch an inconvenience : 
and we are ftill more furprized that you have not 
acquainted us with this matter before now, that fo 
we might immediately have provided you with a 
proper fupply. Is is pur pleafure therefore, that, 
after due confultation, you caufe a fpeedy and dili- 
gent fearch to be made whether there be really a 
fufficient quantity of corn in and about the City ; 
and if you find there is, that you force thofc that 
havjC it, to bring it to market, and fell it at a fair 
and reasonable price, as we fhould think they woukl 

naturally 
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naturally be inclined to do for tlieir own intcreft, 
after fo plentiful a harveft. But if you find there 
is a real fcarcity, you are to let us know diredly, 
and we ftiall provide accordingly: for it is a fliamc-^ 
fui thing that people cannot have bread for their 
money in fuch a City, after fo plentiful a harveft 
(as we faid before), and that you fhould have fuffer- 
cd it to be fold at the rate of forty Soldi per Bufhel*, 
finct it will not fetch that price, or any thing like 
it, either in our City, or any other part of our Do- 
minions. See that thefe orders be executed without 
fail, and farewell, 8 July, 151 1. 


LETTER XXVI. 

To Leonardo de Rodulfi, Chief Magiftratc of 

Piftoia. 

TH E Reverend Father Aghoftino Filippo, fon 
of Antonio our Fellow-citizen, and Provincial 
Vicar of the order of Servitcs in our City, hath been 
before us, and fays they have a Convent of the fame 
order at Piftoia. in which there are fome diiTolgte 
brethren, who i-efufe to pay djje obedience to him 
and the eftabliftied rules of the Society, with whofe 
names he will acquaint you. And though be is 
defirous to reduce them to reafon and^obedience, as 
the duty of his office, and the difcipline of the Con- 
vent, require, he has not fufficient power to effciSt 
it, and correa them in a proper manner: ppon 

• The original fay» "a Sojdi 40 lo ftalo/* An Italian Soldo U 
of the fame value with a French Sou, tweaty of which make a 
Livre: fo that forty Soldi make about is. 10 d. Sterling. This 
would be thought a very inconfiderable price for a Buihei of 
wheat at prefent, though it was looked upon as fo exorbitant in 
Machiavers time* But whoever confiders how fcarce money 
was in Europe about two hundred and fìfty years a^o, in (pmpai* 
rifon of what it is now, will eafily account for this difference ii^ 
$be price of grain. 
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which account be has petitioned the aiSihnce of 
the fecular Magiftrate. It is our pleafure therefore» 
that when the laid Provincial Vicar, or his Deputy, 
fball flbew you fufficicnt licence and authority from 
their Superior to corredt thofe Monks, and reduce 
them to obedience, and that he is thereby duly 
empowered to foUicit the interpofidon of the fecular 
Magiftrate, you fhall give him all manner of pro- 
per affiftance, as often as he (hall require it, for 
the above mentioned purpofcs ; taking great care, 
however, to prevent all frays and tumults, and fcan-s 
dal, that may arife upon this occalion. You are a 
difcrect man, and know how we would have you 
behave in the affair : a£t therefore in fuch a manner 
as may deferve our commendation, by reducing the 
faid brethren to their duty ; confidering, above all 
things, that the honour of Almighty God is here 
imoiediately concerned. Farewell, 20 July, 15 u. 


BETTER XXyil. 

A Patent^ 

Thp Priori and Gonfalonier of the Republic of 
Florence, to all our Governors and Magiftrates^ 
as well prcfent as to come, and to every one of 
them in particular, to whorn thefc our Letters 
Patent Ihall come, greeting. 

^T TE herewith fend yoq a Proclamation to be 
W -ptrblifhed, in order to notify the treaty of 
peace, friendfhip, and confederacy. Concluded on the 
fecond, of this month betwixt this Auguft Republic 
and the Magnificent Community of Siena, which 
contains a mutual pardon and oblivion of all injuries 
find damages that have ever been corpmitted by one 
ppon the other, with fevcral other fuch patìs and 
llipulations as are ufualiy made in the like Conven- 
^ ;ions. 
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tioBS. We tlii^refore will and commaod you all, 
and every one of you refpcétively, to caufe the faid 
Proclamation to be publifbed throughout your fe- 
deral jurifdidions; that fo from henceforth checiti* 
9ens and fubjc^ts of both Republics may freely 
and fecqrely pafs out of the Dominions of one into 
thofc of the ocher, to traffick, negotiate, and tranf- 
a£l all other fuch affairs as good friends and neigh- 
bours are wont to do together. Farewell, 9 Au-* 
guft, 1511. 


LETTER XXVIII. 
To the Confuls of the Marine. 

WE underftand that this Auguft Republic hav* 
iag fonoe years ago taken a refblution to 
divert the ftrf^am of tlie river Arno in fuch a man-» 
ner as w overflow the territories of Pifa, in order 
to reduce that State to its duty to our City ; the 
' work .was ^^qaliy begun, and feveral ditches cut 
for that purpofe. So that ever fince the river began 
to take a new courfe^ it appears that all the lands 
belonging to the Community of Fagiana, have been 
fp flooded and covered with mud, that no fìgns of 
any former boundaries or land-marks are now to 
be difcovered i byt all the meadows are difguifed 
with roots of trees, mire, and fand to fuch a degreCj^ 
that it is impoffiblc for any^ man to difiingui^ his 
own from that o( his neighbour. Now the owners 
of the faid Lands being defirous to recover them 
{as it i$ natural to fuppofe they (hould be), and ta 
make them turn to fome account again when every 
man knows his own, (whkh cannot pollvbly be 
effeded till that is afccrtained by due authority) 
fome of the moft conQderable of them have been 
Jbefore us, and , petitioned that you may take all 
^cfelTary and proper meafures to have thofe land^ 
? furvcye^ 
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funrcycd in fuch a manner, that every man may 
have his own property reftored to him with certainty, 
and reap the profits of it in due time. Now as this 
expedation is but juft and reafonabie, we command 
you to take the matter in hand immediately, and 
not only to frnd for the feveral owners of the faid 
lands, but to fearch narrowly into the nature of 
every man's claim^ and then to afljgn them fuch a 
portion of ground as they had there before ; tak- 
ing care at the fame time to diftinguifli the feveral 
pieces by proper names, boundaries, and land- 
marks, and to have them fpecified and recorded in 
a writing, which any one may have recourfe to 
hereafter for fatisfaftion upon occafion. Noiwith- 
ftanding this divifion, however, it is our pleafure, 
that if any one of the proprietors (hall think him- 
felf aggrieved by it, he (hall have free appeal at all 
times to our Auguft Signiory : for we would not 
upon any account deprive one perfon of his right, 
and give it to another that has none. Now you 
know our pleafure, take care to a£t with prudence. 
and juftice in it. FarewclH 19 Auguft, 15 11, 


LETTER XXIX. 

To Giovanni de Barducci, Chief Magidrate and 

Commiffary of Fiviziani. 

IT hath been reprefented to our Auguft Signiory, 
that- the Marquis Giovanni Lorenzo da Trefpie, 
not only behaves with great rudenefs and infolence 
to the Marquis of Morello, his near relation, but 
aftually difturbs him by force and violence in the 
poflcffioh of his eftate -, which certainly is aóling 
in a manner that little' becomes a man of quality 
and a near relation. We command you therefore 
to go in perfon to the faid Marquis Giovanni Lo- 
renzo (taking care at the fame time to keep up your 
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dignity in a proper manner) and give him to un- 
derftand, that it is the pleafure of this Auguft 
Signiory he Ihould dcfift from all further violence 
and rudenefs to his kinfman : for that if he perfifts 
in it, we (hall take the Marquis of Morello under 
our immediate proteftion, and afford him all con- 
venient affiftance for his fecurity^ as he hath been 
well recommended to our care. For this purpofe, 
you are to make ùfe of fuch arguments and perfua- 
fions as (hall feem good to your prudence : and if 
you find he is inclinable to peace, let him fue for 
juftice in the ordinary way, in cafe he thinks h« 
has been in any wife injured 5 that fo the Marquis 
of Morello may likewife have an opportunity of 
juftifying himfolf in a legal manner : for no private 
man ought fo be permitted to right himfelf when 
he thinks he has fuffered wrong. Farewell, 18 
September, 15 1|. 

LETTER XXX- 
To the Confuls of the Marine. 

BARTOLOMEO, the Son of Francifco Graf- 
folino, a citizen of Pifa, hath been before our 
Auguft Signiory, and fays, that about ten months 
ago he returned to live at Pifa after an abode of 
fifteen years at Rome^ and that as his houlhold 
goods and furniture were coming from Rome to 
Pifa by water fomc days ago (having been packed 
up and fent away by a particular friend at Rome) 
it feems about fifteen ppunds of Salt had been 
inadvertently put amongft other kitchen neccffaries 
by the care of his friend's wife, who had been very 
exa<5t in fending every thing that niight be of the 
Icaft ufe in houfekeeping, but without any ill de- 
fign, or thoughts of offending againft the Laws re- 
l^^ing to the tranfportation of Salt. Now ^hen the 
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box where the Sale was came to be opened by t^h^ 
Cuftocnhoufe officers, to fee whether theye were any 
contraband goods in it, they found it there amongft 
other things, and condenined the whole freight, 
according to the tenor of the Laws made for that 
purpofe. The faid Bartholomeo therefore h^th 
humbly bcfought us to, afford him fome redrefsip 
this affair, as, he fays, he had no intention of tranf- 
greifing the Law, nor indeed knew any thing of the 
matter : fo that, if what he fays is true, it is a cafe 
that defer ves commiferation. Upon which account, 
if you 6nd things to be as he hath reprefented to us, 
it is our pkafure that you treat him with fuch cle- 
mency as ought to be {hewn in fo finguUr and un»- 
expected a calè. For though the Laws relating to 
Salt are very ftrift and fevcre, yet, upon fuch an 
occafion as^ this, they Ìhou)d be mitigated accord- 
ing to the circumftanccs of it. Proceed therefore 
with your ufual prudence and lenity, now you know 
our pleafure, and farewell, 28 September, 1511. 


LETTER XXXL 
To Pietro de Compagni, Vicar of Pifi^ 

WE fuppofe you, and all the people in your 
Vicariate, have'heard of nhe Interdiél which 
his Hdinefs the Pope ^ hath thundered out againft 
us ; though both we ourfelves, and almofl: all the 
City, look upon it as vain and infignificant for 
many reafons ; efpecially becaufe his Holinofs 
having been £Ìted to appear before a General Coun- 
cil, could not publiHi fuch an IntcrdiA according 
to the Canons of the Church, without leaving us 
^t liberty to appeal to the faid Council, or any other 
Xfibunal where our caufe could be formally and 

• Julius JJ. 
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judicially heard : for fuch an appeal is to be coirti - 
é&ttd as feif-defetice, and cbac being allowed by 
the Laws of nature, cannot be refufed or obje&ed 
as a crime to any man. We might add« that thia 
Irreerdift bas been publi(hed by his Holinefs with^ 
<»iac ever citing us jco appeiar ibefore him; whereaa 
a citation Aiouid alway^s precede condemnation and 
fAinilhmiiim:. God himfelf has giv^n us an example 
of it in the cafe of Adam, by citing him. after be 
bad finned, and faying, ^'Adam, Adam, ubi es ? 
Adam^ Adtìmy where art thou * ?'* before he drove 
him out of Paradife. Many other reafon^ might be 
alledged, but to avoid prolixity we fhall not fpecify 
th^m here. That we may live like Chriftians there- 
fore, and have Mafs and other Divine Service duly 
celebrated, we oblige fuch Conventuals of our city 
to officiate, as always u fed to perform thofe Du- 
ties at our Palace, viz. the Servites, the order of 
S. Maria Novella, of Santa Croce, of Santo Spirito, 
the Carmelites, and the order of All Saipts. As to 
tbe othpr Orders and the feculars, efpecially chofe 
of our Principal Church, we have given them leav^ 
to obferve the Interdid if they pleafe, left, they 
Ihould be deprived of their benefices and revenues. 
This is all that we think neceffary to fay at prcfcrnc 
relating to the Interdifl:, and the manner in which 
we conduft ourfelvcs upon thÌ5 occafion ; and it is 
our pleafure that you communicate it to all our 
faithful fubjeflrs under your jurifdidion. Farewell, 
I Odtober, 151 1. 

LETTER XXXII. 

To the Same. 

'■^TrlHERE is no occafion for any further anfwer 

J, to yours of the 30th, than that you are to 

underftand we do not look upon the prefcnt Intcr- 

* Gen. iii. 9« 
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dift (as it is called) to be valid, for feveral reafofts/ 
In the firft place, becaufe the Pope has been cited 
fome months ago to ^appear before a General 
Council : in the fecond, bcrcaufe we have appealed 
to that Council ourfelves : thirdly, becauie wc bavd 
had no citation from his Holinels, as is always 
ufual upon fuch occafions ; and for many other 
reafons which are not necefTary to be mentioned at 
prefent. We therefore have caufed the Gonven* 
tuals who have no Benefices to lofe, and have al- 
ways been accuftomed to celebrate Mafs and other 
Divine Service in our Palace, to perform the fame 
dutie;s as ufual, for the fatisfaftion and coafola^ 
tion of our city. But for the red of our Clergy 
who are beneficed, we would not expofe them to 
any inconvenience ; becaufe the Conventuals at pre- 
fent are fufficicnt to perform all the neceflfary du- 
ties, and we hope in God the matter will blow over 
in a few days. Now you know how we act here 
upon this occafion, we would have you conduét 
yourfelf accordingly, and with difcrctit)n. Farewell^ 
I Odober, 1511. 

LETTER XXXIII. 

A Patent. 

The Priori and Gonfalonier of the Republic of 
Florence, to all and every one to whom thctc 
prefcnts (hall come, greeting. 

WE hereby notify to you, that we, together 
with the Refpeftable Council of Eight for 
the maintenance of Liberty and Peace, the Council 
of Eighty, and the other Colleges of our city, ac- 
cording to the Ordinances thereof, have eleftcd and 
appointed our trufty and well-beloved Fellow-citi- 
zen 'Giovanni de Rodolfi to be Governor over all 

the 
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the Province of Romagna, with full and ample 
power to provide forche fccurity, good govern mene, 
a^nd welfare of the faid Province. Wherefore, we 
will and comniand you all that you obey him in 
every thing in the fame manner as if our Auguft 
Signiory were adually prefeat amongft you, and 10 
behave yourfelves towards him with fuch dutiful 
rt:fpeó): and fubmiflion, that you may merit our 
approbation for it. Farewell, 3 November, 15x1. 

LETTER XXXIV. 

To the Reverend Donato de Chianni, Vicar to 

the BiQiop of Arezzo. 

WE have had information of an affair which 
cannot but give us great offence and d\{* 
pieafure, as the honour and dignity of our Gover- 
nors (who are members of our Auguft Signiory) is 
ii)uch impaired by it. It feems, one Galpari, the 
Son of Meo di Cecco, and chaplain to the Church 
of Faltona, fufFered himfelf to be fo tranfported 
with choler, that on St. Simon's day laft, he noe 
only abufed and vilified our trufty and welUbeloved 
Fellow-citizen Carlo Macigni, Governor of Caf- 
tello Focagnano, in the mofl: opprobrious and con- 
tumelious terms, but adtually came with arms in 
his hands to affault him -, and how becoming that 
was in a Religious, we leave your Reverence (as you 
are a very prudent man) to judge yourfelf. Now 
as fo grievous an indignity ought to be punifhed in 
the moft exemplary manner, we earncftly exhorc 
your Reverence to examine into the circum (lances 
of the matter, find caufe the offender to be chaf- 
tifed in fuch a manner, as may not only deter others 
from the like outrages for the future, but make 
fufiicient reftirution to the honour of our Republic, 
Mrhich has been fo grievoufly infulted upon this 

occafion. 
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occafion. But if your Reverence is backward iii 
doing this, we fhall be forced to rake the affair 
into our own hands -, and then we (hall make him 
fcnfible whom he has offended, and fee due fatisfac* 
tion rendered to our Republic. Confiding there- 
fore in your prudence and juftice, we make no 
doubt but you will caufe the offender to be punifh- 
^d to our fatisfaétion for this, and feveral other 
crimes and delinquencies he hasr been guilty of. 
Farewell, 8 November, 151 1. 

LETTER XXXV. 

To Giovanni de Barducci, Cqnnniffary and Chief 

Magiftrate of Fiviziani. 

MERCATO, the fon of Giacopo da Botignam), 
a little town and court in the jurifdi&iou of 
Fiviziano, about twelve years ago^ as we are in^. 
formed, obtained a fafe-condu(5b ffom the Signiory* 
of Lucca to drive a herd of Catde through their 
territories towards the fea-coaft and back again. 
But as he was returning from thence, and had got 
almoft to the gates of Lucca with his Cattle, they 
were taken from him, it feems, by the Lucchefe, to 
the value of three hundred Ducats and upwards. 
Seeing, therefore, they had violated their faith in 
this manner, and robbed him almoii clofe to the 
gates of their city, he made complaint of it to our 
Auguft Signiory ; who, taking the matter into 
Confideration, came to a refolution that their fub- 
jeft (hould have proper fatisfaftion made him for 
his lofs. For which purpofe, they wrote a letter 
to their Comrhiffary for the time being tofeize upon 
fome inhabitants in that part of the jurifdi&ion of 
Lucca which lies neareft the territory of Fiviziani, 
and to fine them in luch a manner as might indem- 
nify our faid fubjeft Mercato : which being execute 
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ed in fome mcafure, he recovered about one hun- 
dred Ducats* But the Signiory of Lucca being 
informed of this, immediately caufed three of the 
principal men that belonged to the territory of Fi- 
vizianì, and lived in their jurifdiftion, to be outlaw- 
ed, viz, Pietro del Maeftro, Pietro Agnolo Berni^ 
and' Lazzcrotto di Chriftofàno, of whom the faid 
Lazzerotto only is now alive, but ftill outlawed, ' 
and in daily apprehenfion of being feized, as they 
watch continually for him ; which he thinks is a 
very hard cafe^ being in no fault at all himfelf. 
Having humbly befought us therefore to commife« 
rate his condition, and to afford him fome relief, 
we command you, upon the receipt of this, imme- 
diately to acquaint four of the principal inhabitants 
belonging to the Vicariate ^f Minuzzano, in the 
Jurifdidlion of Lucca, (of whofe names Lazzerotto . 
will inform you) that if within twenty days after 
that notice, they do not efFedlually prevail upon the 
Signiory of Lucca (or whomfoever elfe it may bc- 
Ipng to) to revoke and utterly cancel the outlawry 
againft the faid Lazzerotto, you will caufe them to" 
be fcrved in the fame manner that he has been. 
This is our pleafure : take care to execute it with 
your ufual prudence and regard to juftice ; that 
fo Lazzerotto may atlaft be freed from ail further 
danger and apprehenfion. Farewell, 27 November, 
I5n« 


LETTER XXXVL 

To Bernardo dc Vittori!, Vicar and CommilTary of 

, Pefcia, 

FATHER Ludovico degli Oncfti, Deputy from 
the Community of Pietra Bupna, hath beca 
before us; and fays, that in Septeiijber laft fome 
flocks of goats belonging to the Lucchefe peafants 
Vot. IV- y having 
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having committed great trefpafs in the lands of the 
faid Community, the tenants feized upon and dcti- 
vcred them into the hands of their refpcólive land- 
lords, that fo thofe to whom they belonged might 
be obliged to make proper fatisfaftion tor the da- " 
mase they had done before they had them again : 
andturthcr, that Pietro di Canre, your predeceffor,. 
had the feveral parties before him/ and compofed 
all differences betwixt them, as appears by a written 
inftrumenc drawn up on that occafion. But we are 
informed that the Lucchefe pcafants having fince 
reprefenicd the matter in a manner very different 
from truth to the Chief Magiftrate of Lucca, in 
order to throw all the blame upon our Subjefts the 
inhabitants of Pietra Buona, he has not only confif- 
ca:^d ihc goods of fix of the moft fubftantial people 
in the Liicchcfe territories who belono; to that Com- 
munity, but threatens to hang them, and has fct a 
price upon their heads, promifmg a reward of fifty 
Ducats to any one who (ball deliver them up to him 
either dead or alive : at all which proceedings we 
cannot help being greatly furprifed, as thofe men 
have not been guilty of the leaft crime to merit fuch 
fcvericy. As it ought to be rcfented therefore in a 
proper manner for the honour of our Auguft Re- 
public, wc will and command you, upon the re- 
ceipt of this, lo treat twelve of the moft fubftantial 
men and heads of the family of the Giufti at Caftello 
di Mcdicini, who belong to the jurifdiftion of Luc- 
ca, in the fame manner that our fubjefts of Pietra 
Buona have been treated by the Magiftracy of that 
City ; that \o by returning like for like, they may 
be made fenfible of their error^ Fail not cxccinc 
thefe commands with vigour and expedition. Fare- 
well, 16 December, 15 u. 
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LETTER XXXVIL 

"To Lofenzo de Acciaiuoli, .Chief Magiftrate .and 

CommifTary of Cadrò Caro^ 

WE underftand by your Lettef to his Excel- 
lency the Gonfalonier, that there is a quar- 
rel of a dangerous nature in your town, betwixt the 
families of Cafa Nuova and the Fabri on one fide^ 
and th^t of the TaQinari on the other, but chat there 
. is at prefent a fort of a tacit truce betwixt thetti. 
Now as thefe families are very nurtierous, and have 
many relations and dependants in the feveral flreets 
where they live, we could wifh, in order to prevent 
all further dillurbances, the feveral families would 
come to.fome amicable accommodation amongft 
themfelves, efpecially as there has been yet no-body 
killed on cither fide, and only fome few people 
flightly wounded. For this purpofe, we command 
you, upon the receipt of this, to fend for the Heads 
of both parties to appear before you,, and, with 
your ufual prudence, to advife them in a friendly 
and gentle manner to be fincerely reconciled to each 
other for their mutual honour, fatisfadion, and wel^ 
fare. If you perceive them difpofed to this, you 
are to commend their prudence and good nature^ 
fetting forth the fweets and advantages of good 
neighbourhood, as well as the many evils and in-' 
conveniencies that always refult from quarrels. But 
if you find that all fair and perfuafive means are in 
vain ; and there is no pofiibility of bringing about 
an accommodation betwixt them without fome fore 
of compulfion, you are to order the Heads of that 
party which is mod obftinate in rejeding all terms^ 
to appear perfonally before us within four days at 
the furthefl: after fuch notice, without fail, and on 
pain of our dilpleafure ; giving the Heads of the 
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other party notice likewife to appear at the fame 
time^ that we may fettle all dififerenccs betwixt 
them, and make a proper diftin£tion betwixt thofe 
that are refractory, and thofe that are defirous to 
live in peace. In this cafe you are to let us liave 
in)mediate advice, and to acquaint us upon what 
day you gave them fuch orders, taking all poffible 
care to prevent them from quarrelling upon the 
road as they come hither. Farewell, 1 1 February, 

LETTER XXXVIIL 

To Filippo de Lorini, Chief Maglftrate and Coo^ 

miflary of Fiviziani. 

THERE has been a dilpute» it (eems, for (bme 
time, which itiay at laft very probably be at- 
tended with bad confequcnces, betwixt the Com* 
munity of Vinca in your ^urifdiftion on one fide, 
and the people of Fornde, who are fubjeft to the 
Marquis of Maffa, on the otìier, on account of 
Mount Rutaia ; concernir^ which ourSigniory has 
written many Letters; and laftly one to your prede- 
cefibr Giovanni de Barducci, dated the nineteenth 
of January laft, which perhaps may be regillered in 
your Chancer^t This difpute is not yet fettled^ 
which has not bcch otving to our fubjeds, we hear, 
but ta the faid Marquis, who has alw^ays prevari- 
cattd, and put off the matter Nvithout any feeming 
delire to come to an accommodation, whiift in the 
mean time his fubjeds of Fornolc have come every 
day, and fttll do, to afiTer: thieir right to the &id 
Mount, by cdhimittingall forts of violence upon 
the people of Vinca, fuch as beating them, enter- 
ing their lands by force, and keeping pofieflion of 
them by fuch means as ieerii neither juft nor war- 
rantable, nor becoming people thal^would be good 

neighbours. 
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neighbours. It is our duty, therefore, to aiFoid 
thcfc our fubjeds all manner of neceflary affiftancc 
in the maintenance of their rights and properties ; 
efpecially as they have been at all tinies, and ftiU 
are, remarkably loyal and faithful to our Auguft 
'Republic. But as it is our delire to proct^cd by 
f4Ìr and amicable means in cocppromifìng this mat- 
ter, we hereby order you to acquaint the faid Mar- 
quis as foon as poffible, that you have a Commiffión 
from us to treat and confer with him in behalf of 
our fubjeéts at Vinca, on the fpot, concerniijtg the 
lands in difpute, and after an ocular furvey, and 
hearing the claims on both fides, to determine it in 
a fummary way, taking good care ^t the f^me time, 
however, to fupport the juft rights of our fubjefts 
in a proper manner. But if he ilill perfifts in 
fhuffling and evading a fair accommodation, ^ 
vfual, and will come to no reafonable compofitioQ 
in favour of his people, but fuSers them to ufe 
force and violence, as they have hitherto been ac* 
cuftomed CO do, you are then i[ lince it is lawful ^co 
repel force by force) to fend for Giannefino, Cap- 
tain of the battalion di Caftiglione, and employ the 
forces under his command to prevent pqr fubje£t$ 
a£ Vinca from having any further vrolencc com- 
initted upon them, contrary tq all juftice and equity, 
taking heed to a£t rather upon the defenfive than 
the ofFenfive, and to fupport our people inftead'of 
attacking others. We would have you neverthelcis, 
in the firfl: place, to make ufe of all gentle and per- 
fuafive arguments, s^ccording to your ufual pru- 
dence, in order to bring ^thoist a fair and amicable 
adjuftmem of this matter. JFarewell, 7{i4arch,i5ii, 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

A Patent. 

The Priori and Gonfalonier of the Republic of 
Florence, to Giuliano dc Orlandini, Chief Ma- 
giftrate of Prato-, Pelegrino de Lorini, Com- 
niiflary of Piftoia ; and Bernardo de Vittori!, 
Vicar and Com niiflary of Pefcia, greeting. 

WE have fent Pietro Paolo, the bearer of (his, 
and ah officer belonging to our Auguft Sig- 
niory, with ah expedition, to prepare magnificent 
lodgings at Prato for his Eminency, the moft Reve- 
rend Legate from his moft Chriftian Majefty to our 
Auguft Signiory, who is returning according to his 
commiffion into France. It is our pleafurc there* 
fore, that his eminency, together with all his train 
and attendants, be honourably received and enter- 
tained by you and every one of you, as well as by 
your principal citizens; and that you provide him with 
magnificent lodgings, and fuch as are fitting for the 
Ambaflador of fo great a Prince. And if his Emi- 
nency haj a mind to fee the environs of Prato, you, 
the Chief Maoriftrate of the faid town, are to take 
care that he be attended in a proper manner, and 
that all manner of honour and refpc6l be fhewn him, 
as be juftly dcferves, according to, the inftru&ions 
we have given to the bearer of this, which he will 
communicate more fully to you by word of mouth, 
Farewell, 1 8 March, 1511. 

_ We would not willingly deprive the Public of 
the following Letter, written by Machiavel, 
and tranfmitted to us by a perfon of learning 
in Italy, though it is upon a Sybjeft very diffe- 
rent from the reft, 
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L E T T E R XL. 

Nicholas Machiavel to his excellent Friend Ala» 

manno Salviate, greeting^ 

YOU may here read, fince you defircd it, my dear 
Alamanno, the fufFerings of Italy during the 
courfc often years, and the fruits of my labours for 
fifteen days : but 1 know very well you will have no 
pleafure cither in one or the other ; fince you muft 
be moved with compaflion at the misfortunes of your 
Country, and entertain fome pity for me who have 
attempted a recital of fo many great events in fo 
narrow a compafs. Yet I am affured you will bear 
with both, as the former were owing to fatal neccfll* 
ty, and the latter to the (hortnefs of thofe few inter- 
vals of leifure that fall to my fliare : and as you nobly 
fu^port one of the chief members of your Country 
in its liberties, I hope you will alfo kindly vouchfafe 
your ^ft^nce to the reciter of its troubltrs, by po- 
lilhing my verfes in fuch a manner as may make 
them worthy of your acceptance, and the greativefs 
of thefubjeft. Farewell, 9 November, 154*. 

• The original of this letter is in the Medidean Library at 
Florence, Cod. xiii. Membr. in 80. Pi. xliv. It was written by Ma- 
chiavel to Salviati^ when he Tent him bis two Poems, called i Do- 
ceniuli f the former of which beg;ins in this manner^ 

Io canterò ritaliche fatiche 

Seiguite già ne^ duo paflfati luftri. 

Sotto le Stelle all Tuo bene inimiche, &c» 

The latter thus : 

Gli accidenti e cafi furiofi 

Che in dieci anni feguenti fono ftati» 

Poiché tacendo la penna repoG j 

Le mutation de Regni, Imperii e Stati 

Seguiti pur per Tltalico (ito. 

Dal configlio divin predeilinati. 

Canterò lOj&c, 
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A Copy of what is prefixed to the Regiftcr, in 
which all the Letters that were written by the 
Secretary of State to the Republic of Florence 
arc preferved in the Chancery of that City ^. 

In Dei nomine Aoien. Anno Domini noftri 
Jcrfu Chrifti ab ejus faiutifera incarnatione millcfimo 

quingentefimoundecimoy Indizione quarta decima tf 
diebus vero & menfibus infra fcriptis. 

In hoc fequeoti chartarum numero prasfeotis 
Regiftri» fcribentur omncs & fingulae Delibcrationcs 
percinentes &c expedtantes ad ofBcium fecundas Can* 
celleriac Magnificorum Dominorum D. Priorum li- 
bertatis & Vcxilliferi juftitiae perpetui Popuh Flo* 
rentini rogatae & publicatas per me NiColauni Do- 
mini Bernard de Maclaveilis unum ex Canceliariis 
praefatacDominationisexiftencibusdedidlisDominis, 

Tohanne Francifco Bartolomei i t» i^ 
Francifci de Bramantibus {P^^^Q^"^^^*"^ 

Cino Hieronymi Cini Lucjb Cini J ^- ^P^''"^^* 
Bernardo Hieronymi Matthaci del 

Morellis • I Pro Quart, «• 

Angelo AndreolialteriusAndreoli iS. Crucis. 

de Saccbettìs J 

Alberto Cantis Johannis de Com-"j 

pagnis ' I Pro Quart,'" 

Piéradovardo Hieronymi Ado- j S. M. NouvcUap, 

vardi de Giacchinottis J 

Laftantio Francifci Papi de The-"ì 

daldis I Pro Quart,»» 

Johanne Philippi Jobanois de | S. Johannis. 

Cappellis J 

Fetro Domini Tommafii Laurentii de Soderinis 

Vexillifero juftitiae perpetuo Populi Fiorentini. 

* We cannot fay much here in praife either of the elegance 
or intelligibility of MachiavePs Latin. 

f The word. Indiéiio itgnifiès a period of fifteen years $ a way 
of computing time introSueed by Coitftantint the Great* 

Here 
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Here the following noie is inferted in the Margin. 

Filius juftitiae fub cujus umbra totum Iropcrium 
Florcntinum fcliciffimutn /ecubat. 

Exiftence corum Notarlo Ser Juliano Johannis An- 
tonii dc Valle CancclK— — 

Die prima Novembris MDXl. 

^ Praefati excelG Domini in fufficienti numero con« 
gregari, per eorum folcs^mne partitum miifuai. inter 
eos ad fabas nigras & albas, & eo quidem' obteoco 
fecundum ordinamenta Civitatis Florentiae» delibe- 
raverunt per praefatum eorum Cancellarium, foluti^ 
in primis debitis taxis Communi Floredtiae, poflinC 
tc debeanc tradi Litteras civibus Florentinis eunti- 
bus in Capitaneos, Vicarios, Poteftates, & Caftel- 
lanos ; & pari modo Litcerag noftrse OQtifìcatorias» 
Re vocation um Bulleftinorum, uc moris eft. Laua 
Deo. 

It appears from the fame Regifter, tha( the 
Priori and Notary were changed every two months; 
and that no Public officer was conftaotly employed 
in the Service of the Republic when thefe Letters 
were written, except Pietro Solderini, the Gonfalo- 
nier, and Niccolo Machiavelli^ the Secretary of 
3tate« 


-s 


FINIS. 


HTHE following letter having been printed in 
•*■ all the Editions of the old Tranflation, it is 
here given to the reader, though it certainly was 
not written by Machiavel 5 it bears date 1537, and 
his death is placed by all the bed Hiftorians in 15^0. 
•—There are befides in it many internal marks, 
which to the judicious will clearly prove it to be 
the work of ibme other writer, vainly endeavour- 
ing at the ftite and manner of our excellent author. 
The letter is indeed a fpirited and judicious defence 
of Machiavel and his writings, but it is written in 
a ftile too inflated, and is utterly void of that ele- 
gance . and precifion which fo much dingullh thq 
works of the Florentine Secretary. 


THE 

PUBLISHER to the READER, 

CONCERNING 

The following LETTER. 

COURTfeOUS READER, 

IT hath been ufual with moft of thof!? who have 
trariflated this Author into any Language, to 
fpend much of their time and paper in taxing his 
impieties, and confuting his errors and falfe princi- 
ples, as they are plcaled to call them. If, upon 
pcrufal of his Writings, I had found him guilty. of 
any thing that could deceive the fimple, or preju- 
dice the reft of mankind, I fliould not have put thee 
to the hazard of reading him in thy own Language; 
but rather have fuffcred him ftill to flcep in the 
obfcurity of his own, than endanger the world ; but 
being very well affured of the contrary, and that 
the Age will rather receive advantage than damage 
by this Publication, I did yet think, that it was fit 
to fay fomething in a Preface to vindicate our Au- 
thor from thofe Slanders, which Priefts and. other 
biafledPens have laid upon him-, but ftill I thought, 
that it might prove a bold and prefumptuous under- 
taking, and might excite laughter, for a perfon of 
my fmall parts and abilities to apologize for one of 
the greateft Wits and profoundefl: Judgments that 
ever lived amongfl: the Moderns : in this perplexity, 
I had the good fortune to meet with this Letter of 
his own writing; which hath delivered me from 
thofe fcruples, and furnifhed me with an opportu- 
nity of juftifying this great perfon by his own pen. 
Receive then this choice Piece with benignity ; it 
hath never before been publilhed in any Language, 
but lurked for above 80 years, in the private Cabi- 
nets 
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nets of his own Kindred, and the Defcendants of 
his own admirers in Florence, till in the beginning 
of the Pontificate of Urban VIII. it was procured by 
the Jefuits and other. bufy-bodies, and brought to 
Rome with an intention to divert that wife Pope 
from his defign of making one of Nicholas Machia* 
vel's Name and Family Cardinal, as (notwithftand- 
ing all their appoficion) he did, not long afteh 
When it was gotten into that City, it wanted not 
thofe who had the judgment and curiofuy to copy 
It, and fo at length came coenjoy that privilege which 
all rare Pieces (even the fbarpeft Libels and Paf- 
quils) challenge in that Court, which is to be fold 
to Strangers, one of which being a Gcntieman of 
this Country, brought it over with him at his return 
from thence in the year 1645, and having tranflated 
it into Englifh, did communicate it to divers of 
his friends, and by means of fome oftliem, it hath 
been my good fortune te be capable of making thee 
a prefent of it ; and let it ferve as an Apology for 
our Author and his Writings, if thou thinkeit he 
need any. I muft confefs I believe his Works 
require little, but rather praife and admiration ; 
yet i wifh I could as well juilify one undertaking 
of his not long after the writing of this Letter ^ 
for we^ find in the Story of thoie times, that in the 
Month of Auguft following, in the fame year I5g7, 
this Nicolo Machiavelli (except thtre were another, 
of that name) was committed Prifon^r to the Bar» 
gello, amongft thofe who were taken in Arms againft 
Cofimo at the caftle of Montemurli,notwithftànding 
all in his Compliments in this Letter to that Prince, 
and profeifed Obligations to him. If this be fo, 
we muft impute ic to his too great zeal to concur 
with the defires of the univerfality at that time, in 
reftoring the liberty of their Country, which hath 
{o far dazzled the judgments even of great and wife 
men, that thou feeft many grave Authors amongft 
the Ancients have even commended and deified the 
ingratitude and treachery of Brutus and Caflius. 

But 
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But certainly this crime of his would have been 
much more unpardonable, if he had lived to fee 
his own Prophefy fulfilled in the Perfons and Def- 
cendants of this great Cofimo, for there was never 
any fucceffion of Princes fince the world began, in 
which all the Royal virtues and other qualities 
ueccflary to thofe who rule over men, were more 
eminently pcrfpicuous than in every individual of 
this line ; fo that thofe people have as little caufe 
as ever any had to lament the. change of their Go- 
vernment ; their great Dukes having been truly Fa- 
thers of their Country, and treated their Subje<5ts 
like Children, though theirpower be aWve all limi- 
tation, above all fundamental Laws ; but they, hav- 
ing no Law, are a Law to themfelves, I cannot 
chufe but inftance in fome few of their benefits to 
their people -, fitrft, the making the River Arno na- 
vigable from Pifa to Florence in a year of dearth, 
that fo the poor might be fet on work and have 
bread, and the Traffick of both Cities infinitely 
facilitated ; their making at their own charge a Cag- 
liai from Livorne to Pila i their ereiftingat Pifa a 
famous Univerfity, paying the Profcflbrs, who are 
eminent for Learning, and difcharging all other 
incidencies out of their own Revenue, befides the 
raifing (lately Buildings for Schools and Libraries $ 
their founding a renowed Order of Knighthood^ 
and keeping the Chapter in the fame City, and or- 
dering a confiderable number of Knights conftantly 
to rcfide there, both which were intended and per- 
formed by them, to encreafe the concourfe, and 
rettore the wealth to the once opulent Inhabitants 
of that place ; their new building, fortifying and 
enfranchizing Livorne, that, even by the abolifliing 
their own cuiloms, they might enrich their Sub- 
jeéts, and make that Port (as it now is) the Maga- 
zine of all the Levant Trade ; and laftly, their not 
faavmg in 140 years ever levied any new Tax upoa 
their peojple, excepting in the year 1642, to defend 
the Liberties of Italy ag^inll the Barbarini. Thefe 

things 
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^hings would merit a Panegyric, if either my paffSF," 
or this (hort Advertifement, would admit it. I 
(hall conclude then, after I have borne a juft and 
dutiful tcftimony to the merits of the Prince who 
now governs that State, in whom (if all th^ prince- 
ly virtues and endowments diould^be loft) they 
xiiight be found rcftored again to the world ; as 
fome ingenious Artifts in the lalt Age retrieved the 
Art of Sculpture by certain Bas Relievos remain- 
ing on fome Pillars and Walls at'Rome. .The Pru- 
dence, Magnanimity, Charity, Liberality, and 
• above all, the Humanity, Courtefy, and Affability 
of this Prince, though they exceed my expreflions, 
yet they are fufEciently known, not only to his own 
Sbbjcfts (the x:onftant objefts of his care and good- 
nefs) but even to all Strangers, more particularly 
to our Nation, he having undertaken ^ troublefomc 
Journey to vifit this Kingdom, and to make it a 
witncls »and partaker of his tranfcendenc generoGty 
and bounty, which he hath continued ever fmce, 
as can be tcftified by all who have had the honour 
to wait upon him in his own Country, or the good 
fortune but to fee him in ours. I myfelf, who have 
been lo happy to be admitted into his prefcnce, 
and have been honoured fince in having his High- 
nefs my cullomer for many choice Books, to cn- 
creafe (not his knowledge, for that his beyond re- 
ceiving any addition by Books) but his curiofity, 
and his Library, do think myfelf bound in Duty to 
take this poor opportunity of teftifying my gratitude 
and devotion to this excellent Prince. As to this 
Letter, I have nothing more to fay, but that thou 
niayelt fee how right this Author was fet in Princi- 
ples of Religion, before he could have the informa- 
tion, which we have had fince from the Pens of mod 
learned and rational Controverfifts in thofe points, 
and therefore thou mayeft admire the fagacity of his 
Judgment, Read him then, and ferve God, thy* 
Kinu, and thy Country, with the knowledge he will 
teach thee Farewell. 

N I C H O- 




NICHOLAS MACHlAVEL's 


L E T T E R 

TO 

ZANOBIUS BUÒNDELMONTIUS 

IN 

ff 

VINDICATION of hlmfclf and his WRITINGS. 


TH E Difcourfe we had lately (dear Zenobio) 
in the delightful Gardens of our pld deceafed 
Friend Cofimo Rucellai, and the prefiing importu- 
nity of Guilio Salviati, that I would ufe fome mean$ 
to wipe off the many afperfions caft upon my Writ- 
ings, gives you the prefcnt trouble of reading this 
Letter, and me the pleafure of writing it ; which laft 
would be infinitely greater, if I were not at this day 
too old, and too inconfiderable, and by the change 
of our Government wholly incapable, of performing, 
cither with my brain or my hand, any further fervice 
to my Country ; for it hath ever been my opinion, 
that whofoevcr goes a,bout to make men publicly 
acquainted with his acliohs, or apologize to the 
world for imputations laid upon him, cannot be exr 
cufed from vanity and impertinence, except his parts 
and opportunities be fuch, as may enable him to 
be inilrumental for the good of others, and that he 
cannot atchieve that excellent end, without juftify- 
ing himfelf from having any indire£t and bafe ones, 

• and 
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and procuring truft from men, by clearing the re- 
pute of his juftice and integrity co tbeni. Bue 
although this «be far from my cafe ; yet I have 
yielded (you fee) to the entreaty of Guilio and the 
reft of that Company, not only bècaufe I am fuffi* 
ciently (both by the reftraint of our Prcfs, and the 
difcretion of the pcrfon i write to) aflared that this 
Letter will never be made public ; but for that I 
efteem it a duty to clear that excellent Society from 
the fcandal of having fo dangerous and pernicious 
a perfon to be a member of their converfation ; for 
by reafon of my Age, and (ince the Lois of our Li«. 
berty, and my fufferings under that Monllcr of 
luft and cruelty Alexander de' Medici, fet over us 
by the Divine vengeance for our fins, I can be 
capable of no other defign or enjoyment, than to 
delight, and be delighted, in the company of fo 
many choice and virtuous perfons, who now aflèm- 
ble themfelves with all fecurity, under the happy 
and hopeful Reign of our new Prince, Colimo ; and 
we may fay, that though our Commonv^ealth be 
not reftored, our (lavery is at an end, and that be 
coming in by our own choice, may prove (if I hare 
as good Skill in Prophefying as I have had formerly) 
Ànceflor to many renowned Princes, who will go- 
vern this State in great quictnefs, and with great 
ctemtncy ; fo that our Pofterity is like to enjoy 
eàfc and fcturity, though not that greatnefe, wealth, 
and glory, by which our City hath for fame years 
J>aft (even in the moft faftious and tumultuous times 
<rf our Democracy) given Law to Italy, and bridled 
the ambition of foreign Princes. But, that I may 
avoid the Loquacity incident to old men, I will 
rome to the bufinefe. If I remember well, the cx^ 
ceptions that are taken to thcfc poor things I have 
publiflied, are reducible to three. . 


Firft, 
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Firft, That in all thy Writmgs, .1 infinuate my great 
affeftion to the Democratica! Government, cvea 
fo much as to undervalue that of Monarchy in 
' refpedt of it, which lad I do, riot obfcurcly, in 
many paflagcs teach, and a3 it were, perfuade the 
People to throw off. 

J^ext, That in fome places I vent very great impie- 
ties, flighting and villifying the Church, as Au- 
thor of all the mrfgovcrnment in the world, and 
by fuch contempt' make way for Atheifm and 
Pròphanenefs» 

à 

And Laftly, that in my Book of the Prince I teach 
Monarchs all the execrable Villainies that can be 
♦ invented, and inftrudt them how to break faith, 
and to opprefs and enflave their Subjefts. 

* 

I ihall anfwer fomcthing to every one oftbefe; 
and, that I may obferve a right method, will 
begin with the firft. 

Having lived in an Age when our poor Country 
and Government have fuffered more changes and 
revolution^, than ever did perhaps befal any people 
in fo fliort' a time, and having had, till the taking 
of Florence, my fliare in the managing of affairs, 
during almoft all thefe alterations, fometimes in the 
quality of Secretary of our City, and fometimes em^ 
ployed in Embaflages abroad, I fet myfelf to read 
the Hiftories of Ancient and Modern times, that I 
might by that means find out whether there had not 
been in all Ages the like viciflltudes and accident^ 
in State affairs, and to fearch out the caufes of them % 
and having in fome fort fatisfied myfelf therein, I 
(Couid not abftain from fcribbling fomething of the 
two chief kinds of Government, Monarchy arid 
Democracy, of which all other forms are but mix* 
turesi and fince neither my Parts nor Learning; 

Vol, IV. Z ' could 
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could arrive to follow tKe fteps of the Aficieots^bf 
writing according to Method and Art, as Pkto, 
Ariftotte, and many others have done upon this 
Subjedt, I did content myfelf to make flight obferv-* 
ations upon both ; by giving a bare Charafter 
of a Frince, as to the Monarchical frame ; and- as 
to the Popular, chufing the perfe&eft and moft fuc- 
cefsful of all Governmencs of that kind* upon earth» 
and in my Difcourfes upon it» following the order 
of my Author» without ever taking upon me to 
argue problematically» much Icfs to decide wluch 
of thefe two Governments is the beft. If from my 
way of handling matters in my Difcourfes upoa 
Livy» and from thofe iiKomparable viffues aad 
great aótions we read of in thai Htftory, and frani 
the obfervacions I make, men- will conclude (which 
is» I muft con&fe my opinion); that the execllency 
of thofe Counfels and Atchievements, and the im- 
provetnencs which Mankind» and» if I iHay fo (sty^ 
human nature it&lf obtaittcd amongft the Robmas» 
did proceed naturally from their Government» slid 
was but a plain effeft and confequcnce of the per- 
feftion of their Commonwealth } 1 fay, if Re^rs 
will thus judge; how can I in reafon be accafed for 
that? It would become thofe wholaytftis bbme 
upon me to undeceive them whom my Papers have 
miffed, and talhew the world' to what other caufes 
we may impute thofe admirable' effeds, thofe he» 
roic qualities and* peffotmtóccs, chat mt^rity and 
j^fity of manners, chat fcórning of riches atidKJfe 
iftfetf, Mrhcn the public was còncerrtcd : If thty 
pleafe to do this, they witt oblige my Readers, wfttt 
Witt Owe to fuch the fcftffying their jodgmtnts, ttid 
nbt at all offend rtie, who have rcafoned tliis matter 
impartially and without pafSon, nor have pofitively 
affirmed any thing. But what if this part of m^ 
accu&tion had been true ? Why fhooid I b^ cOn*- 
demned of Hcrcfy or indifcrerion fòt preferring a 
Commonwealth before a Monarchy ? Was I not 

' bom. 


bOriH bred, and employed in a City, which being at 
tfic time I wrir, undter that fòri» df Oovernmenr, 
did owe all w^alch and greatnef^^ dnd alì profperity 
iq ic ? If t had not very defignediy avoided all 
dbgniaticatnefs in my abièf^ations (being noe wilf- 
iilg. to iijlitate young Scjiolars in cheir Dethrnations) 
f might e^fily have cotìcludcd from the premifcs I 
lay down^ fh^t ^ Democracy, founded upon good 
order» ìb the' beft and rtìolt c^(:clknt Government, 
i^nd this without the leaft'^ar of confutation ; for 
t firmly befieve, that thefe are none but Flatterers 
and 3Qphifiers would oppofe aie^ fqch as will wrefl: 
Ariftptfe» ^nd- even Plato himfelf, to make thcmi 
Vrite fpr- Monarchy, by mifap'piying fomfe loofe paf- 
fages in ^hofc great Au theirs : nay» they will tell 
their Readers, that what is ittoftì like the Govern^* 
went Q^ttìe World by God is the beft, wftich wholly 
depends uporf his abfolute dower. To make this 
comparifon rpn with four reet, thele Sycophants 
muft give tfie poor Frince thiey rntend to deify, a- 
better and' fupenor Nature to* humanity, muH: 
create a n^ce/Tary dependence of all Creatures upon 
hioH nip(t eodow him with infinite wifdom and 
goodn«r$t ^^à even with Omiiiporency itfelf. It 
will be hard' for any man to be milled^ in this Argu- 
ment by proofs wrejted frortl Theology, fince who- 
foever rejids attentively the Hiftorical part of the 
Old Tefliament, (hall find that God himfclf never 
made hm one Government for men*; that this Gc^* 
verQUient was a Comiport wealth (wheteifi the San- 
hedrim Of $enate, and tlie Cdrtgregatiòn or popular 
iilTembly, ))ad their (hare) and that he maniteffed 
^ishigh difpleafure when the rebellious? people would 
turn it into a Monarchy i but that'I may not ftrik^ 
upon the rock I profefe to (bxin, Ì (hall pafs tarile 
which is indeed m to be wiperfoff, atittwhieh if jf 
were true^ would not only Jultìy éxpole rtie to the 
hatred and vengeance of God, and ali good rtfffl^ 
^Mt even deftroy the' de(ign and purpdit of^ a^H* mf 

Za . Writ- 
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Writings, which is to treat in fome fort (as well as 
one of my fmall parts can hope to do) of the Poli- 
tics ; and how can any man pretend to 'write con- 
cerning Policy, who deftroys the moft eflential pare 
of it, which is obedience to all Governments ? It 
will be very cafy then for Guilio Salviàti, or any 
other member of our Society, to believe the Protes- 
tation I make» that the animating of private men 
either dircftly or indireftly to difobey, much lefs to 
Ihake off, any Government, how defpotical foevcr, 
was never in my Thoughts or Writings 5 thofe virho 
are unwilling to give credit to this, may take the 
pains to aflign in any of my Books, the paflTages 
they imagine to tend that way, (for I can think of 
none mylelf) that fo I may give fuch perfon more 
particular fatisfaélión. I muft confefs I have a dif- 
courfe in one of my Books, to encourage the Italian 
Nation to afTume their ancient valour, and to expel 
the Barbarians, meaning (as the ancient Romans 
ufed the word) all Strangers from amongft us ; but 
that was before the Kings of Spain had quiet poflef- 
fion of the Kingdom of Naples, or the Eniipcror of 
the Dutchy of Milan ; fo that I could not be in- 
terpreted to mean that the people of thofe two Do- 
minions (hould be Itirred up to fhake off their 
Princes, becaufe they were Foreigners, fince at that 
time Lodovic Sforza was in poffeffion of the one, 
and K. Frederic reftored to the othei-, both Natives 
of Italy ; but ipy defign was to exhort our Country- 
men not to fuffer this Province to be the Ócenè of 
the arms and ambition of Charles the VIII. or K. 
Lewis his. Succeffor, who when they had a mind to 
renew the old Title of the houfe of Anjou to the 
Kingdom of Naples, came with fuch force into 
Italy, that not only our Goods were plundered, and 
our Lands wafted, but even the liberty of oQr Cities 
and poveroments endangered, but to unite and op- 
pofe them, and to keep this Province in the hands 
of Princea of our own Nation : this my intention is 

• • • • •■• fp 
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fò vifible in the Chapter itfclf, that I need but refer 
you to it. Yet that 1 majr not anfwer this imputa- 
tion barely by denying, I Ihall aflert in this place 
what my principles are in that which the world calls 
Rebellion, which I believe to be not only rifing in 
Arms' againft any Government we live under, but 
to acknowledge that word to extend to all clan- 
dcftine Cònfpiracies too, by which the peace and 
quiet of any Country may be interrupted, and by 
confequence the Lives and Eftates of innocent per-- 
fons endangered. Rebellion then, fo defcribed, 
I hold to be the greateft crime that can be com- 
mitted amongft men, both again ft Policy, Morality, 
and in foro Confcientis -, but not^ithftanding all 
this, it is an ofFcnce which will* be committed whilft 
the world lafts, as often as Princes tyrannize, and 
by enflaving and opprcfling their Subjeds, make 
Magiftracy, which was intended for the benefit of 
Mankind, prove a Plague and Deftrudion to it 5 
for let the terror and the guilt be ever (b great, it 
is impoffible that human Nature, which confifts of # 
pafli.on as well as virtue, can fupport with patience 
and fubmiffion the greateft cruelty and injuftice, 
whenever either the weakncfs of their Princes, the 
unanimity of the people, or any other favourable 
accident, (hall give them reafonable hopes to mend 
thei,r condition, and provide better for their own 
intereft by infurreélion. So that Princes and States 
ought, in the Conduft of their Affairs, not only to 
Confider what their people are bound to fubmit to, 
if they were infpircd from Heaven, or were all 
Moral Philofophers, but to weigh likewife what is 
probable, de fafto, to fall out inthis corrupt age of 
the world, and to refleft upon thofe dangerous Tu- . 
mules, which have happened frequently not . only 
upon oppreffion, but even by reafon of Malverfa- 
tion, and how fome Monarchies have been wholly 
ifubverted and changed into Democracies by the 
Tyranny of their Princes, as we fee (to fay nothing 
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of Rotte) the ppwerful Caaions of Swifliscli^nd 
brought by thi^c me^ns, a littte before the laft ^g^ 
to a conAdi^rable Commonwealth^ court^cd and 
fought to >y all the Foccnutes io Chrlfteddocn. IF 
Princes will XeriouQy coniider cbis fcnaitt.er9 IiQake 
no queilion but they will rule mth Clea)eacy and 
Moderations and irecurn to that excellent Maxioi of 
che Ancients ^almoft .exploded in this A^e) that ihe 
intereft of Kings apd of their People is the fanae^ 
which truth it hai^h bcw the whole dei^gn of my 
Writings ^o convince cbetntof. 

I am chargied then, inthejecond place, with im-< 
piety^ in yilUtyingthe Church, and fo to oiake way 
tor Atheifoi. .1 do not deny but that I have very 
frequently, in roy Writings, laid the bla qd e .upon . 
the Church ^Qf Roipe, not only for all the t^ifgo* 
vernment of Chriftendom^ but even for the depra- 
vation and almoft total den^rudioq of the Chri^ian 
Religion itfelf in this Provime ; bu^ that this Dif- 
courfe of mine doth, or can tend to .t.each nxen inin 
% piety, or to make way for Athcifm, Iptreo^torily 
deny : and although for proof .of my innocc^nce 
herein, I need but refer you and all orthers .to my 
Papers themfelves, as they atse now {xubliftied 
(where you will find all my reafpns drawn from ex* 
perience, and frequent examples cite.d# which is ever 
n^y way of arguing), yet fmce I am put upon it, I 
ihall in a few lines make that matter poSibly a little 
clearer i and Ihall firft make proteftairion, that as 
1 do undoubtedly hope, by the merits of Qirift, 
and by Faith in him, to attain eternal Salvation ; 
fo I do firmly believe the Chriftian profeiììon to 
be the only true Religion now in the world : next, 
I am fully perfuaded, that all divine verities 
\ihich God then dcfigncd to teach the world, are 
contained in the Books df Holy Scrii ture, ^s they 
are now extant and received arnongft qs. From 
them I underftand that God created man in purity 
and innocence, and that the firft of that Species» by 
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dieiribiilcjr, loft at once their integrity mid tboir 
Paradiie, and tmaded (in and intfery upon their 
pofterity ; ^t Almighty God, to repair .this io(s« 
did out of his infinite n)erc|r, and with unparalleleil 
grace and goodnefi, fend his odly begotten Son into 
the world, to teach us new truths, to be a perfeft 
èKanople cf virtue, goodnefs, and obedience, to 
fcflore true Religion, degenerated amongft the Jews 
into Superftition, Formality, and Hypocrify, to 
die for the falvation of Mankind, and, an £ne, to 
give t» us the Holy Spirit, to regenerate our Hearty, 
fupport our Faith, and lead us unto all Truths NoiW 
if it fliall appear, chat asthc iofts.of our £rft Parent» 
did at that tinoe dilappoint the good intemion of 
Gq4» in making a pure world, and brought in .by 
their diibbedtence ibe corrupiticms that are naw in 
it ; fo that (iooe likewife the Bi(hops of Roaie, by 
their iniatiable ambition and avarice, have deitgned^ 
ly, as much as in them lies, fruftrated the merqiful 
purpofe he had, in the happy reftoration he intend- 
ed the v^ovld .-by his Son, and in the renewing and 
i^rmiqg of human Nature, and have wholly de- 
'Cued and fpoiled Chriftian Religion, and made it a 
«KO^dly and a Heachenrfh thing ; and aAtogecher 
•ocapable, as it is praétìfed amongft them, cbbor 
cf direfling the ways of its Profc^ors to virtue and 
good li^, or of faving their Souls hereafter* If, I 
fay, this do appear, I know no retfon wihy I, for 
/detefting thus much, and for giving warning to 
the world to take heed of their ways, ihould be 
aocufed of Impiety or Atheifm *, or why his Jiolinefs 
iboukl be fo inraged againft the poor Inhabitants «f 
the Vallies in Savoy, and agatnft the Albigefi, for 
calling him Antichrift; but to find fibatithi^ is an 
undouboed truths I mean chat the Popes have cor- 
irupted the Chriftian Religion, we need but read 
liie NewTeftament (acknowledged by tfaemfel vesto 
bt of infallible truth), and thnere jupc ibaSil ice, :(hat 
the Faith 4ind Religion preached bf Chdft, and 
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fettled afterwards by his Apoftles, and cultivated 
' by their Sacred Epiftles, is fo different a thing from 
the Chriftianity that is now profefled and taught at 
Rome, that we (hould be convinced, that if thòfe 
Holy men ihould be fent by God again into the 

' woridy they would take more pains to confute this 

Gallimaufry, than ever they did to preach down the 
Tradition of the Pharifees, or the Fables and IdQ-« 
latry of the Gentiles ; and would in aU probability 
fuffcr a new Martyrdom in that City under the 
Vicar of Chrift, for the fame Doétrine which once 

^' animated the Heathen Tyrants againft them. Nay, 

we -have fomething more to fay^ againft thtfe facri- 
legious pretenders to God's power ; for whereas alt 
other falfe worfliips have been fet up by fome poli- 
tic Legiflators, for the fupport and prefervation of 
Government, this falfe; this fpurioùs Religion, 
brought in upon the ruins of Chriftianity by the 
Popes, hath deformed the face of Government in 
Europe, deftroying all the good principles and Mo- 
rality left us by the Heathens themfelves^ and in- 
troduced ihftead thereof. Sordid, Cowardly, and im- 
• politic Notions, whereby they have fubjcded Man- 
kind, and even great Princes and States, to their 
own Empire, and never fuffered any Orders or 
Maxims to take place where they have power» that 

;« might make a Nation Wife, Honeft, Great or Weal- 

thy, This I have fet down fo plainly in thofe paf- 
fages of my Book which are complained of, that I 
fhall fay nothing at all for the proof of it in this 
place, but refer you thfther, and come to fpeak a 
little more particularly of my firft ailertion, that the 
Pope and his Clergy have depraved the Chriftian 
Religion. Upon this fubjcft I could infinitely wiOi, 
now Letters begin to revive again, that fome learn- 
ed pen would employ itfeif, and that fome perfon 
verfed in the Chronology of the Church (as they call 
it) would deduce out of the Ecclefiaftical Writers, 
the time and manner how thele abufes crept in, and 
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by what arts and fteps this Babel that reaches at 
Heaven, was built by thefe Sons of the Earth : but 
this matter, as unfuitable to the brevity of a Let- 
ter, and indeed more to nrty fmall Pares and Learn- . 
ing, I (hall not pretend to, being one who never 
hitherto ftudied or writ of Theology, further^ thaa 
it did naturally concern the Politics : therefore I 
Ihall only deal by the New Teftamcnt as I have done 
formerly by Titus Livius ; that is, make obfcrva- 
tions or reflexions upon it, and leave you and Mr. 
Guilio, and the reft of our Society to .make the 
judgment, not citing like Preachers, the Chapter 
or Verfe ; bccaufc the reading of Holy Scripture 
is litde ufed, and indeed hardly permitted amongft 
us. To begin at the pop, I would have any reafon- 
able man tell me, whence this unmeafurable power, 
long claimedi and now poffeHtd by the Bifhop of 
Rome, is derived, firft of being Chrift's Vicar, and 
by that (as I may fo fay) pretending to a Monopoly 
pi the Holy Spirit (which was promifed and giveti 
to the whole Church ; that is, to the Eledt or Saints) 
as is plain by a Claufc in St. Peter's Sermon, mac^e 
the very fame time that the miraculous gifts of the 
Spirit of God were firft given to the Apoftles, who 
fays to the Jews and Gentiles ; " Repent and be 
baptizedcvery one of you in the name of Jefus Chrift 
for the remiffion of Sins, and you (hall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghoft, for this promife is to you 
and to yaqr Children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our God (hall call.'* 
Next, to judge infaillibly of Divine Truth, and to 
forgive Sins as Chrift did. Then to be the Head 
of all Ecclefiaftical: perfons and caufes in the world ; 
to be fo far above Kings and Princes, as to jgdge, 
depofe, and deprive them, and to have an abfolute 
jurifdidion over all the Affairs in Chriftendom, in 
Ordine ad Spiritualia : yet all this the Canonifts al- 
low him, and he makes no fcruple to a(rume, whilft 
it is plain that in the whole New Teftament there 

is 
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is no 4elcià|itio9 ^mA% of focb aptOQmrjVi ine it 
«ay cupe in tbc Cbwcbd ^w^pt « b^ lia tb^ jPf^ 
db^cy of the Apocalyp(e, or in ooe of fc- Pafdls 
£pift)e8, whei^ be liays» *' who \$ k cb«t Sbsd) fit ki 
tbe Ti:aiplc pf God, ftewiitg i^iiifelf tb»t he b 
God/^ Chrift .cdl u« ìm KiagdQRi t$ «oc trf cbii 
world > ^d if any m\)X be -che gfeatcft iimoogft his 
Difciples, :tKat.beA)iiftbeiciT%n(t^Kbe reft, which 
ibtws ibat bis foliowers wm^ to j«e great in fiuiAiqr 
and buonility, and noi in w.or.ldly power. 

The Apoftle Pani, wriciog tu the CMfti^MM of 
sbofe ittiies, almoft in^very Epiftje comnaoda^heoi 
IP beobjcdieoc to tbc higher Powers, xmt Magiftrares 
&t over tbenn ; and St. Pcier himfelf (ifwn wboai 
ibis extravagant £fii|)if e is pretended io be derived) 
in his firft £piftle, bids us fnbmk tonrfehies t» 
every ordinance. of man for t^e Lord's fake, wbe- 
ftber it ^ to the King^ or, &:c and ^bis is enjoioed, 
jikhougb it is plain, that they who goveroed the 
jwoi^ld in tbofe days, weie both Heatb^s, Tyrants, 
And Ufurpers \ and in ibis ftit>aiifloB shore is m 
exception or provife for £<cckfia)ftical imiCKuniqR. 
The pTaftioe as well as Ppecepcsof ihfffe Hqly met 
ihew plainly -that .they rhad n9 Mceo^n to leave 
SucceiTors^ who (bould :depi?ive HtFoditary Princcs 
^romtbcin-ight of Reigning for(dtft»ing.in£etig!oo, 
who without all doubt aK, by the appfMntfoont of 
the Apcfiie, and by ^ principles tif CbrifttaRi:]^ 
to be obeyed and fobrnit.ied :to im things wbercio 
tbe fundamental Laws tof Jtbe Gowrnmeot rgive 
them power) thoHgh tb^y weite fews or^entilcs. if 
I fhould tell you by wbtn: Tesoti in SQr^)ttire che 
Popes claim thePoA^ers before tnentioned, it would 
ftir Up your Uvightet, :aad |>rQW too light .for A) 
ierious a matter ^ ^i bcipaufe poffibrly ypu mvf 
never have beard fo «iiuch of this Subjeét before, I 
(hall inftance in, a few: t4)ey tell you thenefbffe ijhat 
the JurlTdiftiOA they pretend oxrer the Chyurcii, 'snd 
th^ power of patdoniqg Sins, comes fcom CbtJft «o 
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St. Pe^tipr^ and from .him to them. ^^ Thou ^rt Feter^ 
and upon fhis Hock I will bujld mjr Church. I will 
give thee the Keyis of the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
whatfoever th^ou malt bind on Earth fhall be bound 
in Heaven^ and whatfoever thou (halt loofe oa 
Barcti;^ &c. From theiè two Texts ridiculQudf 
applied, comes this great Tree whiqh hath with its 
Branches pyerfpread the whole Earth, and Jcilled all 
the eood and wholfome Plants growing upon it,; 
the nrft text will never by any man of fenfe be up* 
derftood to fay more, than that the Preaching, Suf- 
fering, and Miniftry qf Peter, were like to be t 
great fmndàtion and pillar of the Do^rine of Chrift ; 
the other Text (as alfo another fppken by our Sa* 
viour to all hÌ3 Appftles, ** whofc fins ye remit they 
are remitted, and wbofe fins ye retain they s^re retain* 
edy* are by all the Primitive fathers interpreted in 
this manner i wherefoever you fiiall effeduaily 
preach the Gofpel, you fhall carry with you Grace 
and Remiffion !of oins to them which fhall follow 
your inltrudtions ; but the people who (ball not have 
thefe joyful Tidings communicated by you to them» 
ihall remain in darknefs, and in their Sins. But if 
any will contelt, that by fome of thefe laft Texts, 
]that Evangelical Excommunication, which was after- 
wards brought into the Church by the Apoftles, 
was here prefignified by our great Mafter, how un- 
like were thole cenfures to thofe now thundered out 
(as he calls it) by the Pope ? Thefe were for edifi- 
cation, and not deftruftion, to afflidi: the fielh for 
the falvation of the Soul ; that Apoftolical ordinance 
was pronounced for fome notorious Scandal or 
Apoftacy from the Faith, and firft decreed by the 
Church ; that is, the whole Congregation prefenr, 
and then denounced by thcPaflor, and reached only 
to debar fuch perfon from partaking of the Com- 
munion or fellowfhip of that Church, till repen-^ 
tance (hould re-admit him, but was followed by no 
Other profecution or chafUfement;, as is now pradlif- 
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cd. But fuppofe all thefe Texts had been as they 
would have them, how does this make for the Suc- 
cefibrs of St. Peter or the reft ? or how. can this 
prove the Bilhops of Rome to have right to fuch fuc- 
ceflion ? But I make hafte from this fubjedl, and 
(hall urge but one Text more ; which is, *'The 
fpiritual man judgeth all men, but is himfelf judged 
of none ;'* from whence is inferred by the Canonifts, 
that firft the Pope is the Spiritual man ; and then, 
that he is to be Judge of all the world ; and laft, 
that he is never to be liable to any judgment hini- 
felf ; whereas it is obvious to the meaneft under- 
ftanding, St. Paul in this Text means to diftingulh 
between a perfon infpircd with the Spirit of God, 
and one remaining in the State of Nature, which 
latter, he fays, cannot judge of thofe Heavenly gifts 
and graces, as he explains himfelf when he fays^ 
"The Natural man cannot difcern the things of the 
Spirit, becaufet they are foolilhriefs unto him.*' To 
take my leave of this matter, wholly out of the 
way of my Studies, I fliall beg of you, Zanobio, and 
of Guilio, and the reft of our Society, to read over 
carefully the New Teftament, and then to fee what 
ground there is for Purgatory fby which all the 
wealth and greatnefs hath accrued to thefe men) 
what colour for the Idolatrous wprfhip of Saints, 
and their Images, and particularly for fpeaking in 
their hymns and prayers to a piece of wood (the 
Crofs I mean) *'Sal ve Lignum,*' &c. and then"fac rios 
dignos beneficiorum Chrifti," as you may read in 
,that Office ; what colour or rather what excufe for 
that horrid, ur:chriftian, and barbarous Engine call- 
ed the Inquifirion, brought in by the command and 
authority of the Pope, the Inventor of which, Peter 
a Dominican Friar having been flain amongft the 
Albigefi, as he well deferved, is now canonized for 
a Saint, and ftilcd San Pietro Martine. In the 
dreadful prifons of this Inquifition, many faithful 
and pious Chriitians(fo fay nothing of honcft Moral 
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Moors or Mahometans) are tormented and famiihed, 
or if they* outlive their fufFerings, burrit publicly to 
death, and that only for differing in Religion from 
the Pope, without having any crime, or the leaft mif- 
demeanor proved or alledged againft them; and 
this is inflifted upon thefe poor Creatures by thofe 
who profefs to believe the Scripture, which tell us, 
that faith is the gift of God, without whofe fpecial 
illumination no man can obtain it, and therefore is 
not in reafon or humanity to be punifliedfor want- 
ing it : and Chrift himfelf hath fo clearly decided 
that point in bidding us let the tares and the wheat 
grow together till the Harveft, that I (hall never, 
make any difBculcy to call him Antjchrift, who (hall 
ufé the leaft 'perfecùtionwhatfoevéràgainft any dif-^ 
féring in matters of faith from himfelf,/whether, 
the perfon fo dijlfenting be Heretic, Jew, Gentile, 
or Mahometan :. next, I befeech you to obferve in 
reading that Holy Book (though Chriftian fafts are 
doubtlefs of Divine right) what ground there is for 
enjoining fifh to b^ eaten (at leaft flefli to be abftain- 
ed from) for one third part of the year, by which , 
they put the poor to great hard(hip, who not having 
purfes to buy wholfome fifli, are fubjedled to all 
the miferies and difeafes incident to a bad and un- 
Heìilthful diet,' whilft the rich, and chiefly them- 
felves and their Cardinals, exceed Lucullus in their 
Luxury,of Oyfters, Turbpts, tender Crabs, and Car- 
pioni brought fome hundreds of miles to feed their 
gluttony upon thefe penitential days of abftinence 
from Beef and Pork. It may be it will lie in the 
way of thofe who obferve this, to inquire what St. 
Paul means,, when he fays, '^Tiiat in the latter days , 
fome (hall depart from the faith, forbidding to mar^ 
ry, and commanding to obftain from meats which 
God hath created to be received with thankigiving-,'* 
but all thefe f hings, and many other abufes brought 
in by thefe Perverters of Chriftianity, will I hope 
ere long be enquired into by fome of the Difciples 

of 
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of th«t bold Friar» who fthc ver]; &me year io whidì 
I prophefied that the fcour^e of the Church vas 
nxk tu otff began to thunder a^^inft ihek Indgl-* 
gencies, and (ince hath queftioned many teoets long 
received and impofed upon the world. I (baUcoa^ 
elude this difcourfe» after I have faid* a word of the 
moft Hellilh of all the innovations brought in bjr 
the Popes, which is the Clergy \ thefeare a lore of 
men under pretence of miniuring to the pmple ia 
holy things, fet apart and feparaced from the reft 
of mankind (from whom they have a very diftio^ 
dnd a very oppofite tnteroft) by a human Ceremoojr 
cdled by a divine name, viz. Ordination. Thde^ 
wherever they are found C*with the whole body of 
the Monks and Friars,: who are called the reendar 
Clergy) make a Band which may be called the ]pini^ 
zaries of the Papacy ; theic haice been the catifera 
of all the Solefciuns and immortali tiie$ io Govem- 
meot, and of all the impieties and abominations io 
Religion, and by confequence of all th^ dtfordert 
villainy, and corruption we fuSer under in this de« 
teftable Age ^ thefe men^. by the Bifhop of Rome'$ 
hel^, have crept into all the Governmedts ih Chrift^ 
endom, where there is an^ mixtuic of &£)iiarchyf. 
and made themfelves a third eftate^ that is^ have 
by their temporalities (which are almoft a third 
of all the Lands in Europe given them by, the blind 
zeal, or rather folly, of the Northern peopfe; who 
over-ran thiii part of the world) ftepc into the throne» 
and what they cannot perform by thefe feculaf 
helps, and by the dependency their vaflals have 
upon them, they fail not to claim and to ufurpbf 
the power they pretend to have from God and bis 
Vicegerent at Rome« They exempt themfelves» 
their Lands and goods, from all fecular jurifdifbton i^ 
that is, frpm all Courts of Juftice and Magiftracy».' 
and will be Judges in their own Cauiòs,.as iti mat-^ 
ters of tythe, &c. and not content with this^ will 
;^ppoint Courts of their own to decide fovereignly 

in 
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in tdhttientaiy matters, and m^ny other caiifes^ and 
take upon litem co be fble Ftmifhers of many great 
Crimes^, as Wìtchicràft, Sorctry, Adultery, and aH 
uacleannefs^, to fay noiliing of the foremtatioded 
jttdicatory of the InquHStibn : in thefe hft cafes they 
torn the ofFc^ndctir over to be puniflied (when they" 
have gfven Scttttfttc) by the fecular attt, ftf they 
catt tlie Magiftrate; who is bHndly to otecdce thcie 
cfrcrccif under pain of Hell fire^ as if Chriffiiair 
^ifices and Governors weitr appointed only by 
God to be their Bravoes or Hangmen. They give 
Prdtedion and* Ssinftuary to atH execrable Offencfers;. 
etttk to Murderers thetii f elV e s (whom God cond- 
jiiandbd to be itidlfpenfably ponilhed with dbttb^ 
if they come withm their' Churches, CtaylJers, or 
My orhcr pfece, whieh they Will plcafc to callHoff 
grounfd; attd if the ordinary joftice» n^y, the So-» 
yercign* power, da ptiocedd againft foch offendei 
tSicy thuttcter out their ExcomttfOm'cation -, that i^; 
cut OfF ftt)rtr the body of Chrift, not the Prince 
cmly, but the whole Nation and Peopfe, fhutting 
the Choreh' dbors, and commanding divine office» 
to cesf/e", and' ibmetimes even authorizing the peo^ 
pie to tifif up in Arms, afnd cotitrain their Govermwi 
to a fubi»(imon, afsf happened to this poor City hi 
i!ht time of our Anccfliòrs, when for but forbidding 
the fervatit of a* ooor Gatttiefite Priar (who had vow- 
ed ptJ^etty, mS fliourd ftave kept none) to^ go arm- 
ed, and' puttiftiirig his dSfobtdience with imprifdri^ 
lUehf^ our whole Senate with their Gonldonier wem 
conftciained to ^6 to Avignon Ibr abfotutiou, and iH 
eitfc of rcfufal. Bad been maflacred by the people. 
It would almoft aftonifti a wife mcii to imagine how 
thefe folks fliouid atquire an Empire fo cfcrfruÀivc 
to the Chriftiàrt Religion, and fb pernicious to the 
ihterefts of men, but it will not feem fo miraculoun 
to them who (hall fcrioufly cbnlJdef, that theClergy 
Bath been for more than thk thoufartd ye^ars upon 
the ciitcb, and a formed united corporation againft 
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the purity of Religion, and the interefl: of Mankind, 
and have not only wrelled the Holy Scriptures to 
their own advantage (which they have kept from 
the laity in unknown languages, and by prohibiting 
the reading thereof) but made ufe likewife firft of 
the blind devotion and ignorance of the Goths, 
Vandals, Huns, ecc. and fince of the ambition and 
avarice of Chriftian Princes, ftirring them-tip one 
againft another, and fending them upon foolilh 
errands to the Holy Land, to lofe their Lives, and 
to leave their Dominions, in the mean time, expof- 
ed to themfelves and their Complices. They have 
befides kept Learning and Knowledge among them- 
felves, ftifiing the light of the Gofpel, crying down 
Moral virtues as fplendid (ins, defacing human pO' 
licy, deftroying the purity of the Chriilian faith and 
profefllpn, and all that was virtuous, prudent, re- 
gular and orderly upon earthy fo tnat whoever 
would dp good, and good men fervice, get himfelf 
immortal honour in this life, and eternal glory in 
the next, would reft ore the good policy (I had al- 
moft faid, with my Author Livy, the fandity too) 
of the !lkeathens, with all their valour,, and other 
glorious endowments; I fay, whoever would do 
this^ muft make himfelf powerful enough to ex- 
tirpate this curfed and apoftate race out of the 
world ; and that you may fee this is lawful as well as 
nec^fTary, I (hall fay but one word of their calling 
and original, and then leave this fubjeft. The 
word Clergy is a term wholly, unknown to the Scrip- 
tures^ otherwife than in this fenfe ; a peculiar Peor 
pie or God's lor, ufed. often for the whole Jewilh 
Nation, who are likewife called a Kingdom of Priefis 
in fome places. In the New Teftament, the word 
Clcros is taken for the true Believers, who are alfo 
called the Elefb, and often the Church, which^is 
the Aflembly of the faithful met together, as \% 
eafily feen by reading the beginning of moft of Sc 
Paul's Epiftlcs, where writing to the Church or 
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Churches, he ufually esfplains hinifelf, ** To all che 
Saints in Chrift; (òmetimes, To ail who have ob^ 
tained like faith* with us -, fometimts. To all who 
in all places call Upon the Name of the Lord Jefus, 
&C." by which it appears, that neither the word 
Church or Clergy was in thole days ever appro- 
priated to the Paftors or Eltiers of the flock ; bue 
did fignify indifferently all the people aflembled to- 
gether ; which is likewife the literal conftrudion of 
the word Ecclefia, which is an aflTembly or meet- 
ing. In thcfc Congregations or Churches was per- 
formed therr Ordination, which properly fignines no 
niore than a decree of fuch Affembly ; but is par- 
ticularly ufed for an Election of any into the Mi- 
niftry. The manner was this, fomctimes the Apof- 
tles thcmfelves in their Perigrinations, and feme- 
times any other eminent Member of the Church, 
did propofe to the Society (upcn vacanty, or other 
neceflity of a Paftor, Elder, or Deacon) fome good 
Holy man to be Elefted, which perfon, if he had 
parts or gifts, fuch as the Chupch could edify by, 
was cholen by the lifting up of hands, that is, by 
fuffrage, and ofccntimcs hands were laid upon him^ 
and Prayer made for him. Thefe rnen, fo fet apart, 
did not pretend to any confecratioh, or facrednefs, 
more than they had before^ much lefs to become a 
diftinft thing from the reft of mankind,, as if they 
had been metamorphofed, but did attend to per- 
form the feveral funftions of their calling, -as pro- 
phefying ; that is. Preaching the Gcfpél, vifiring 
the fick, &c. and never intermitted the ordinary bu- 
finefs of their Trade or Profefiion* tihlefs thé'it 
Church or Congregation was very numerous, ia 
which cafe they, were mainrained by alms or con- 
tribution, which was laid afide by every member^ 
and collefted the firft day of the wetk by the Dea-* 
cons. This was faid to be given to the Churchy 
and was employed by fuffrage of the whole Collec- 
tive Body to the poor, and to other incidencies ; fo 
Vol. IV. A a far 
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far was it from Sacrilege in thiofe days to emplojr 
Church goods to Lay ufes. From thefe words» 
Church, Clergy, Ordination, Paftor, (which laft hath 
been trandated of late years Bi(hop) you fee what 
conclufions thefe men have deduced, and bow im* 
menfe a ftrufture they have raifcd upon fo little 
foundation, and how eafily ic will fall to the ground, 
when God (hall infpire Chriftian Princes and States 
to redeem his truths^» and his poor enflaved Mem- 
bers out of their Clutches, to bring back again into 
the world the true original Chriftian faith, with the 
ApoftoHcal Churches, Pallors, and Ordination, fa 
confiftcnt with moral virtue and integrity, fo help- 
ful and conducing to the bed and moft prudent 
Policy, fo fitted for obedience to Magiftracy and 
Government, all which the world hath for many 
years been deprived of, by the execrable and innate 
ill quality which is infeparable from Prieftcraft, and 
the conjuration or fpell of their new invented ordi- 
nation ; by which they cry with the Poet, 

Jam furor humamim noftro de peftore fenfum 
Expulit & totum fpirant praecordia Pfaoebum 5 

which makes them fo Sacred and Holy, that they 
have nothing of integrity, or indeed of humanity, 
left ^n them. I hope Ì fhall not be thought im- 
pious any longer upon this point ; I mean, for vin- 
dicating Chriftian Religion from the aflaults of thefe 
men, who having the confidence to believe, or at 
leaft profefs themfclves the only inftruments which 
God hath chofen, or can choofe, to teach and re- 
form the world (though they have neither Moral 
virtues, nor Natural parts eq,ual to other men for 
the moft part) have by this pretence prevailed fo 
far upon the common fort of people, and upon fome 
too of a better quality, that they are perfuaded their 
falvation or eternal damnation depends upon believ- 
; .ing or not believing what they fay. 1 would not 
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be underftood to difluade any from honouring the* 
true Apoftolical Teachers, when they /hall be re- 
ftabliflied amongft us-^ or from allowing them (even 
of right, and not of alms or courtefy) fu<:h emolu- 
ments as may enable them chearfully to pefform 
the duties of their charge, to provide for their Chil- 
dren, and even to ufe hofpitaliry as they are com^ 
mandcd by St. Paul. But this I will prophefy be- 
fore I conclude, that if Princes (hall perform this 
bufinefs by halves, and leave any root of this Cler-^ 
gy or Prieftcrafr, as it now is, in the ground 5 or 
if that famous reformer fled fome years fince out of 
Picafdy to Geneva, who is of fo great renown for 
learning and parts, and who promifes us (0 perfc6fe 
a reformation^, (hall not in his model wholly e:stir-* 
pate this fort of men, then I fay I muft foretel, that 
as well the Magiftrate as thi3 Workman, will find 
themfelves deceived in their expcftation, and that 
the leaft fibra of this plant will over-run again the 
whole Vineyard of the Lord, and turn to a difirifive 
Papacy in every Diocefe, perhaps in every Parifli 2 
So that God in his mercy infpire them to cut out 
the core of the ulcer, and the bag of this impoftume, 
that it may never ranckle or feller any more, nor 
break out hereafter, to diffufe new corruption and 
and putrefaótion through the body of Chrifl:, which 
is his Holy Church, nor to vitiate and infcft the 
good order and true policy of Government; 

I come now to the laft branch of my charge,^ 
which is, that I teach Princes villainy, and how to 
enflave and opprefs their Subjeéls, in which accufa- 
tion I am djealt with as poor Agnollo Canini was^ 
who, as they report* being a very learned Praftifer 
of the Laws, and left the only man of this profef- 
fion (one Autumn) in our City, the reft of the Ad* 
Vocates being fled into the Country for fear of a 
contagious Difeafe which then reigned, was com* 
manded by our Judges to afljfl: with' his Counfel 
both partiesi and to draw Pleas, as well for the De- 
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fondant as the Plamtiff, tlfe the Court of Joftict 
mtifV have beeaihuc up* in the fame manntn- my. 
acctifers handle me, aad make me firft oshort w. 
teach Subjeds to throw off th^ir Princes, and thed 
to inftruft Monarch» how to en flave and opptefs 
them ; but I did not exped &ch iogratntade fremi 
mine own Citizens^ or to be (èrved as Mofes was^ 
when he was upbraided f<rr killitig the Egyptian^ by 
one of his own people, for whofe fake he had done 
it ; whereas he believed they would bore underftood 
by that aftion, that he was the perfon whom Gdd 
intended to make ufé of in deliverrng them from 
the horrid flavery they were then unSer. If any 
man will read over my Book of the Friilce with im- 
partiality and ordinary charity, be will eafily ptr- 
ceive, that it is not my itttentiop thtreln to recom-. 
riicnd that Government, or thofemen there defcrib* 
ed to the World ; much lefs to teach them to tram* 
pie upon good meti, and ail that is facred and venera 
able upon earth, Law^, Religion, Houefty, aod 
what not ; if I have been a little too pui\£tual iti 
defigning thefe Monfters^ and drawn thein to the 
life in all their lineaments and colours, I hope 
mankind will kftow them, the better to avoid them, 
my Treatile being both a Satire agafnft them, and 
a true Charafrer of them ; I fpeak nothing of great 
and honourable Princes, as the Kings of France, 
England, and others, who have the. States < and 
Orders of their Kingdoms with excellent Laws and 
Conftitutions to found and maintain their Govern- 
ment, and who reign over the hearts as well as the 
perfons of their fubjcéts ; ■ I treat only of thofe ver- 
min bred out of the corruption of our own fmall 
Commonwealths and Cities^ or engendered by the 
ill blafts that come from Rome, Olivaretto da 
Fermo, Borgia, the Bsglioni, the Bcutivoghi, and 
a hundred others ; who having had neither right 
nor honourable means to bring them to their* power, 
ufc ic with more violence, rapine, and ^rueky upon 
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the poor pedple, than thofe other renpwned Princes 
' fhcw to thè Boarp, the Wolves, the Poxes, and other 
ravage beads which are the objefts of ,their chafe 
and hunting. Whofoever in his Empire oyer men . 
is tied to m other rules than thofe of his own will 
and juft, muft either be 9 S^inC tq moderate his 
pafliQns, w elfe a very Devil incarnate; or if he be 
neither of thefr, both his life and reign are like to 
be vfry fl^ort; for whofiaever takes upon him fó 
execrable an employment as to rule men againft the 
Laws of nature and of reafon, muft turn all tbply- 
turvy, and never ftick at ^ny thing, for if once he 
halt, he w\\i f^ll ?nd never rife again. I hope 
after this I ne^d fay little to juftifj^ myfelf from th? 
calumny of ^dvifing thefe Monfters to break their 
faith> fince to keep it is to lofe their Empire, faith- 
fulnefs and fmcerity being their mortal enemies. 
Ugucceone della Faggivola to one who upbraided 
him, that he never employed honeft men, anfwered, 
** Honeft men will cut my throarj let the .King ufe 
honeft misn," meaning tne King of Naples, who 
was ^ftablifhed in his Throne, and had right to it. 
But that 1 may have occafion tojuftify myfelf againft 
a little more than I am accufed of, I will confefs, 
that in a work where I defired to be a little more 
ferious than 1 was in this Book of the Prince, I did 
affirm, th^t in what way foever^men defended their 
Country, whether by breaking or keeping their faith, 
it was ever well defended, not meaning in a ftridt 
jnoral fcnle, or point of honour, but explaining my- 
felf that de fafto the infamy of the breach of word 
would quickly be forgotten and pardoned by the 
world, which is very true : nay, what if I had faid 
that good fuccefs in any (enterprise (a far lefs conli- 
deration than Piety to our Country) would have 
cancelled the blame of fuch perfidy a^ Csefar (whom 
I compare to Cataline) ufed towards his Fellow- 
citjzens, not • only not dctefted by pofterity, but 
even crowned with renown and immortal fame ; 
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infomuch as Princes to this day (as I have obfcrved 
elfewhcre) think it. an honour to be compared to 
him, and the higheft prtch of veneration their flat- 
terers can arrive: at, is. to ca)l them by the name of 
one who violated his faith, and cnflaved his Country. 
I hope that in (hewing as well thefe Tyrants as the 
poor people who are forced to live under them, 
their danger, that is, by laying before the former, the 
hellilh and precipitous courfcs tbey muft: ufe to 
maintain their power, by reprefenting to the latter 
what they muft fufFer, I may be inftrumental, firft, 
to deter private Citizens from attempting upon the 
liberties of their Country ; or if they have done it, 
tQ make them lay down their ill gotten authority y 
and then to warn the reft of the Nobility and peo- 
ple from thefe fadions and malignancies in their 
feveral Commonwealths and Governments, which 
might give hope and opportunity to thofe who are 
ambitious amongft them, to afpire to an Empire . j 
. over them. However it prove, I hope I am no 
more to be blamed for my attempt, than that ex- 
cellent Phylician of our Nation is, who hath lately 
taken fo much pains to compofe an excellent Trea- 
tife, of that foul Difeafe which was, not long finccj^ 
brought from the new world, into thefe parts; 
wherein though he be forced to ufe fuch expreffions 
as are almoft able to naufeate his Readers, and talk 
of fuch Ulcers, Boils, Nodes, Blotches, Cankers, 
&c. that are fcarce fit to be repeated, efpecially 
when he handles the caufes of thofe effeóls, yet he 
did not intend to teach or exhort men to get this 
Difeafe ; much lefs did he bring this lamentable 
infirmity into the world, but defcribes it faithfully 
as it is, to the end nien may be bettered, and avoid 
the being infefted with it, and may difcern and 
cure it, whenever their incontinence and folly (hall 
procure it them, I (hall fay no more in this matter; 
♦ but to conclude all make a proteftation, that as 
well in this Book, as in all my other Writings, my 
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only fcope and defign is to promote the intcreft and 
welfare of mankind, and the peace and quiet of the 
world, both which, I am fo vain as 10 bejieve, 
would be better obtained and provided for, if, the 
principles I lay down were followed and obfcrved by 
Princes and People, than they are like to be by 
thofe Maxims which are in this Age moft in vogue. 
For myfelf, I (hall only fay (and call you all to. 
witnefs for the truth of it) that as by my Birth I am^ 
a Gentleman, and of a Family which hath had many 
Gonfaloniers of Juftice in it ; fo I have been ufed. 
in many employments of great truft, both in our 
City and abroad, and at this hour I am not in my 
Eftate one penny the better for them all, nor Ihould 
I have been, although I had never fufFcrcd any 
lofles by the feizure of my Eftate in the year 153 !• 
For my carriage, it hath ever been void oiF faftion 
and contention ; I never had any prejudice againO; 
the Houfe of Medici, but honoured the perfons of 
all thofe of that Family whom I knew, and the 
memory of fuch of them as lived before me, whom 
I acknowledge to have been excellent Patriots and 
Pillars of our City and Commonwealth- During 
the turbulent times of Piero, and after his expulfion 
out of Florence, though my employments were 
butMinifterial, my advice was aflced in many grave 
matters, which I ever delivered with impartiality 
and indifference, not efpoufing the heady opinions 
of any, much lefs their paffions and^animofities -, I 
never fided with any Party further than that the 
Duty of my charge obliged me to ferve the prevail- 
ing Party, when poflefTed of the Government of our 
City ; this I fpeak for thofe changes which hap- 
pened between the flight of the faid Piero de Me- 
dici, and the horrid Paricide committed by Clement 
VII. upon his indulgent Mother, joining with his 
greateft enemies, and uniting himfeif with thofe who 
had ufed the moft tranfcendent infolence to his own 
pcrfon, and the higheft violence and fury the Sun 
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ever faw 10 his poor Courtiers and Subjects, that fo 
acconipanicd he might (heath his Sword in the 
bbwtrls of his own dclolate Country. • At that.tioic, 
^nd during that whole Siege, I niuft confcfs 1 did 
break the confines of my Neutrality, and not only 
^ftcd ^s I v/as commanded bartly, but rouzed my^ 
fclf, iand ftirrcd up others, haranguing (in the 
Strtets and places ot the City) the' People to defend 
\frith the laft drop of blood, the Walls of their 
Country, and the Liberty of their Government ; 
taking very hazardous Journies to Feruccio, and 
then into the Mugello and other parts, to bring ia 
Succours and Provifions to our langujftiing City ; 
and afting as a Soldier (which was a new profeflion 
to me) at the age of above fixty, when others arc 
difpenfed froni'ir. For all which, I had fo entire a 
fatisfaftion in my mind and confcience, that I acn 
perfuaded this cordial made me able to fupport the 
fufFerings 'which befel me after our Cataftrophe, 
and to rejoice in them fofar, that all the malice and 
cruelty of our enemies could never draw one word 
from me unfui table to the honour I thought I merit- 
ed, and did in (oiht fort enjoy, for being inftru- 
mental to defend (as long as it was poffibIe)^ur 
A^hars and our Hearths. But all that 1 have un- 
dergone, huth been abundantly recompenced to me 
by the favour and courtefy of the moft excellent 
Signior Cofitno, who hath been pleafed to offer me 
all the preferments the grcateft ambition could 
afpire to, which I did not refufe out of any fcruple 
Ito ferve io incomparable a Prince,' whofe early years 
inanifell fo much Courage, Humanity, and Pru- 
dence, and fo Fatherly a care of the public good, 
bur becaufe I was very defarous not to accept of a 
charge which I was not able to perform, my years 
and infirmities having now brought me to a condi- 
tion in which I am filter to live in a Cloyfter than a 
Palace, and made me good for nothing but to talk 
of palt times, the cornmon vice of old Age : So 
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thiit I did not think it juft or grateful to reward 
this excellent perfon [o ill for his kindnefs, as to 
give him a ufelels Servant, and to fill up the place 
of a far better. This is all I think fit to fay csf this 
matter, I chufe to addrcis it to you, Zenobio, for 
the conftant friendftifp I have ever entertained with 
you, and fornficrly with your deceafed Father, the 
companion of my Studies, and orr^ament of our 
City. And fo I bid you farewell 

The firft of April, 1537. 


To this Vindication of Machiavel, it has been 
thought neceflary to fubjoin the following fatif- 
fadory account of its Writer (which we have 
received fince the Impreffion) extracted from a 
letter written by the right Revercpd .and moft 
learned Bifhop of Glouccfter, and communicated 
-by a Gentleman equ^Jy eminent for elegance 
and humanity. 

fnpl H E anecdote you mquireafter I prefume is 
J, this, and is at your Friend's fcrvice. 
There is at the end of the Englifh tranflation of 
Machiavel's works, printed in Folio, 1680, a tranf- 
lation of a pretended Letter of Machiavel, to Zeno- 
bius Buondclmontius, in vindication of himfelf and 
his Writings. I believe it has been generally under- 
ftood to be a feigned thing, and has by fome been 
given to Nevi), he who wrote, if I be not miftaken, 
the Plato R'edivivus. But, many years ago a num- 
ber of the famous Marquis of Wharton's papers 
[the Father of the DukeJ were put into my hands. 
Amongft thefe was the prefs-copy (as appeared by 
the Printer's marks, where every page of the 
printed Letter begun and ended) of this remarkable 
Letter, in the Marquis's hand-writing, as I took it 
to be, compared with other papers of his. The 
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pcrfon who intruftcd inc With thcfc papers, and, 
who, I underftood, had given them to me, called • 
them back out of my hands. — ^This anecdote I' 
communicated to the late Speaker : and at his' 
delire wrote down the fubftance of what I here tell 
you, in his Book of the above Edition^ 

I am, dear Sir, 

With the trueft regard and affcftion. 

Your moft faithful, and 

Aflured Friend and humble Servant^ 


Prior Park» 
May 17, 176s, 


W- GLOUCESTER^ 
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IN D E X. 

N. B. The numerical letters refer to the volumes, the 

figures to the pages. 


A. 
ABBATI Neriy his villainous behaviour in a time of 

r" public diftreft, i. IIJ, 

Jcciaivoil, DoftatOf his charader, i. 220— he ufes ali his in- 
tereftin order to procure the recai of the exiles, 221 — 
is baniihed himfelf, ibid. 

JcciahoU, Jgnoloj has a particular quarrel with the family 
of the Medici on a lady's account, ii. 25 — flies to Na- 
ples, 38 — writes a letter to Pietro de Medici from Na- 
ples to fee how he (lands afFeftcd, 39 — finding he muft 
cxpetì: no favour at Florence, he removes to Rome, 40— 
almoft accomplifhes the ruin of Pietro's credit tiiere, 
ibid. — his defigns are defeated by him, ibid.— being de- 
fired by Pietro to meet him at Cafaggiolo, he has a long 
conference with him there, ibid. 

Jcbmetf a bafliaw in the fervice of Mahomet, makes an uq- 
expedled aflauit at Otranto, ii. 122— takes and plunders 
it, ibid. — puts all the inhabitants to the fword^ 123— 
fortifies both the town and the harbour as ftrongly as he 
can, ibid. — fcours the whole country round, and com- 
mits terrible depredations, ibid. 

jtdda river, the Venetians defeated by the French near it, 
iv, 143. 

jldiman^ Antonio^ the head of a fa£lion at Florence, i. 147— 
communicates the defigns of his party to fome of his 
friends at Siena, in hopes x>f their affiftance, ibid. — ac- 
quaints them with the names of the principal perfons 
engaged in the cònfpiracy, ibid. — afiures them that the 
whole city is difpofed to fhake ofF their yoke,^ibid.-«-is 
fcnt for by the Duke of Athens, ibid. — relying upon the 
number and fuppprtof bis accomplices, he boldly makes 
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his appearance, ibid. — is fenCCo prifofl^ 148—18 knightad 
by tbc duke, 130. 

Mneas^ builds oew cities in ibe co4intry of which fae takes 
poficffion, ifi. 3. 

Jgapetus^ pope, folicitsOthothe Saxon to deliver hiscoun^ 
try from the tyranny of the .Berengaris, i, 29— is re-efla- 
blifhed in his former dignity, ibid. 

Jgfftlaus^ the Spartan, having lakeò fonie of the PerGans, 
caufes them to be llripped naked, and fhewn to his foU 
diers, tha^t they may, feeing the delicacy of their bodies, 
defpif^^ then>, iv. 146. 

Jgisy king of Sparta, is killed befpre he can accomplifli his 
defign as a legiflator, iv« 42. 

agrarian Lovjy the tumults and diforders occafioned at 
Rome by it, iii. 126. 

JgutOy yohn, an Englifli commander of very great reputa- 
tion, who had been many years in the ferviceof thepope^ 
and other Italian princes, is taken by the Florentines 
into their pay, i. 206. 

Jlans^ the, make themfelves maflers of Spain, i. 6. 

jrf&r/V> chofcn king by the Vifigoths, i. 5 — invades the em^»' 
pire at the head of them, ibid.— facks Rome, and over- 
runs all Italy, ibid. 

Alarms y falfe ones in the heat of an ad ion often attended 
with important confequences, iv. 134. 

Alheric^ duke of Tufcany, chofen by the Romans for their 
general, i. 28 — prefer ves their city by his valour from the 
fury of the Sarazens, ibid. 

Alberti^ family of, recalled from exile, i. 302. 

Alt srt'iy benedetto^ his character, i. 209 — he detaches himfelf 
from the plebeians, in confequencc of his patriotic prin- 
ciples, ibid. — excites much envy among his fellow-citi- 
zens by the fplendor and magnificence of himfelf and his 
family, 213 — is fent into banifhment, 214 — hisfpeech to 
his fellow-citizens btfore his departure, ibid. 

Albizi^ Pietro degli ^ afingular ftoryofhim,i. 204. 

A/biziy Rinaldo degli^ entertains fomc hopes of becoming the 
fole governor of the republic of Florence, by the merit of 
of his own fervices, and the reputation of his father, i. 
238 — makes a long fpeech to the figniory, ibid.— raifes 
the fpirits of the citizens by his exhortations, 239 — ad- 
vrfes a continuance of the war, 241 — his fpeech is much 
plauded, and his advice approved by every body, 242 — 
he is deputed to wait on Giovanni de Medici, to try if 
he can make any impreiTions upon him, ibid — ufes all 
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the atgttiiifents he can think of to perfaade him to jóia 
the patriotic party, ibid. — ^^percèiving hith continue in- 
flcKible, he rcfolvcs to turn Martino, on« of thè chdttcd- 
lors. Out of his office, 245*— appointed to conduA the 
expedition againft the rebdiiou» Volterrand, 255— pib- 

. niQtw a war with Lucca^ 257-— is appointed one of the 
cortimiffioneris to fuperintend the nf>rljt&ry operations a* 
gainft the Lucchefe, 262— ^is accufcd of carrying on the 
war in a manner tending entirely to his o^n private ad- 
i>^antage, a66 — takes poft, full of rage and indignation 
againft the magiftratcs, aftd^ without waiting foi» their 
)eave, returns to Florence^ ibid* — prefents himfelf before 
the Council of Ten, ibid.-^his fpeech to them, ibid.-^ 
they endeavour to appeafe his refcntment as rtiuch as 
they can, but give the farther care of the Lucchefe ex- 
pedition to another perfon, 267 — he becort>€s'fiead of the 
faftion againft Cofimo de Medici, 278 — by endea* 
vouring to fupplant his adverfaries, he keeps the whole 
city in alarfTfis,279 — garbles themagiftrat:y,ibfd. — impri* 
fons Cofimo, 28i-^hi8 addrefs to his friends, 283*-'hi» 
adtice is rejeftied, 284— ^he rifes. With tfiany others, to 
rfèpofe the figniory, 286-^lays down his arftis at the me- 
diatioA of pope Eugenius IV. 288 — is banifiied by the 
'figniory, 290 — perfuades duke PhUip to fnake war upon, 
the Florentines, 308 — having loft all hopes of this 
^©rld, he goes a pilgrimage to the holy fepulchre, to pre- 
pare himfelf for a better, 361 — dies foon after his return 
from thence, fuddenly at dinner, Whilft he is celebrating 
the marriage of one of his daughters, ibid. 

Aiboiriy k-ing of the Lombards, invited by the difgrated 
Narfetes to invade Italy, i. 17— leaves Pannonia to the 
Huns^ 18— marches into Italy, ibidv— niakes hfmfdf 
mafter of feveral parts of it, ibid.— makes a fnagnificent 
banquet at Verona, ibid.— gets drunk a't if, and, filling 
the fkull of Cunomund with wine, caufes it to be pre- 
fentéd to RoCaitìond his queen, ibid.— his brutal fpeech 
in her hearing with'regard to her father, ibid. 

lAldbiades^ his orders when the Spartaiis laid fiege to Athens, 
iv. Ì24. 

Alexander 111, pope, complains to the emperor Frederick 
BarbarofTa or the ufurpation of the cardinal of St. Cle- 
ment, i. 38 — is cited to appear perfon ally before him, 
with the anti-pope, 39 — di{ridtisfied \Vith this citation, 
and perceiving the emperor difpofed to favour his adi^er- 
fary, he immediately excommunicates him, and fiics for 
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refuge to Philip king of France, ibid.— is encouraged to 
return home toRome, ibid. — retires to Puglia on the ap- 
proach of Frederick» 40 — receives at Tuiculumambaf- 
iadorsfrom Henry II. king of England, who make their 
appearance before him in order to exculpate their mafter 
from the murder of Thomas à Becker, ibid. — fends two 
cardinals to England to enquire into the truth of the 
matter, ibid. — reduces Henry to the neceiTity of making 
ignominious fubmiffions, 4.0 — has not power enough, 
however, though formidable to foreign princes, to rea- 
der himfelf obeyed at home, 41 — cannot prevail on thie 
Romans to let him refide in their city, ibid.— receives 
fubmlffions from Frederick at Venice, ibid. — is recon* 
ciled to him, ibid.— obliges him to give up all the autho- 
rity he has in Rome, ibid. — infifts upon his including 
William king of Sicily and Puglia in the agreement, 42^ 

Alexander VI. pope, reftores the church to its former iplen« 
dor and authority, i. 61. 

Alexander of Epirus, a ftratagem of his pradifed againft the 
Illyrians, executed agreeably to his wiihes, iv. 202. 

Alexander 'the Greaiy advifed by Dinocrates the architeS to 
build a city upon Mount Athos, iii. 5 — alks him how 
the inhabitants are to befurniihed with provifions there, 
ibid. — laughs at his reply, ibid. — leaves the mountain 
where it was, ibid. — builds Alexandria, ibid. — the me* 
thod which he took to fecure Thrace when he was upon 
his march into Afia, iv. 214. 

AlidoJJiy Taddeo^ ftripped of the city of Imola by the duke of 
Milan, ii. 48. 

Alliance^ whether that made with a prince or common* 
wealth is moft to be coniided in, iii. 194. 

Allum^ a mine of it difcovered near the city of Volterra^ 
ii. 61. 

Almachildt a young lord, drawn by a ftraragem to live with 
Rofamond the wife of Alboin, inftead of one of her wo* 
men, with whom he has an amour, i. 18 — on thedif* 
covery of his miftake he is fufficiently flimulated by her 
to murder his mafter» 19 — flies with her to Longinus, 
ibid. — receives a cup of poifon from Rofamond, ibid.— 
difcovers what ihe had given him when he had drank a- 
bout half of it, ibid. — forces her to drink the reft, ibid* 
-—dies with her in a few hours afterwards, ibid. 

Alphonfoi king of Arragon, takes meafures to make himfelf 
fovereign of Sicily, i. 303 — makes ^ fudden defcent up- 
on the coaft of Naples, ibid.— is received there by the 
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^uke of Seda, and takes the forces of other princes into 
his pay, ibid.— orders his fleet to make an attack upon 
Gateta, ibid. — bearing that the Genoefe are making an 
.armament againft him» Kc thinks proper to reinforce bis 
own navy with a refolution to frighten them, 304— he 
is defeated, taken, and fent prifoner to the duke of Mi- 
lan, ibid.— *-his interview with Philip, ibid.— invades the 
Florentines, 394 — retreats out of Tufcany after having 
loft many of his men, 395 — makes a, confederacy with 
the Venetians, 417— accedes to the peace betwixt the 
duke of Milani the Venetians, the Florentines, and other 
ftates, 434— encourages Giacopo Piccinino to create 
new difturbances, ibi,d. — invades the Genoefe, 439 — 
dies, 440. 

jlko Pafcio^ a confiderable vidory gained over Ramondo da 
Cordona,'the Florentine general, near that place, by Caf- 
truccio Caftracaris of 'Lucca, i. 126. 

Amalafonta^ queen of the Oftro-Goths, fuccecds to the go- 
vernment of Italy, by the death of her fon Athalric, i. 
J4...ÌS betrayed, and put to death, by Therdate, a minif-^ 
ter whom ihe had employed to affift her, ibid. 

Jmbufcades^ how to difcover them upon a march, iv. 162. 

jlmmanitij citizen of Florence incapacitated to fill the ma- 
giftracy, fo called, i, 167. 

jlndaricy king of the Zepidi, is reduced to a fort of fubjec* 
tion by Attila, king of the Huns, i. 7. 

^ndriay count diy fent by Robert king of Naples to com- 
mand the Florentines on their applying to him for an- 
other general, i. 120 — his bad condué):, added to the 
impatient temper of the Florentines, occafions the city 
to divide again, ibid. — he is driven out of it, ibid. 

jfngeloy Giovanni Maria^ fon' of Giovanni Galeazzo, killed 
by the people of Milan, i. 56. 

jinghiari, remarkable battle of, i. 360. 

jinghiariy a caftle at the foot of the mountains which part 
the vale of Tevere from that of Chiano, about four 
miles from the bourg of St. Sepulchro, i. 357. 

^ngbiariy Baldaccio ^', general of the Florentine foot, an able 
and experienced commander, is inhumanly aflaffinated 
by Bartolomeo Orlandini, i. 380. 

Jingliy the, a German nation, called in by the Britons to 
affift them, i. 6 — undertake to defend them, ibid. — be- 
have, for fome time, like faithful allies, ibid — drive them 
afterwards out of the ifland, take pofleffion of it thcm- 
felvcS| and give it the name of England, ibid. 

AnnaUna^ 
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Jnnaknay the widow of Baldaccio d' Angbiari, being de- 
prived both of her huiband and her child, refolves ta 
have no farther commerce with the world, i. 380 — hav- 
ing converted her houfe into a fort of convent, flie ihuts 
herfelf upin it with feveral other ladies ofnoble families, 
and there fpends the reft of her days in atìs of piety and 
devotion, immortalizing her memory by endowmg and 
calling the convent after her own name, ibid. 

Jnthony^ Mark^ a ftratagem of his, while he is retreating 
out of Parthia, fuccefsful, iv. 169 — his army againft the 
Parthian s reduced to the utmoft diftrefs in confequence 
of the aiflivity of their horfe, iv. 63. 

Antiochusy rendered fufpicious of Hannibal who had taken 
refuge with him, by the artful behaviour of the Roman 
ambafladors, iv. 198. * 

Anziani^ tweWe citizens of Florence chofen annually with 
that title, i. 87. 

Apoftolic Notaryy his office defcribed, i. 344. 

Aquila^ city of, rebels againft the king of Naples, ii. 148 — 
theoccafion of the rebellion explained, ibid. 

Aquikiay 2l city in Italy, invefted by Attila, king of the 
Huns, i. 7 — taken by him, and demolifhed, ibid. 

Arcadius^ fon of Theodofius, heir to his father's crown» 
but not to his valour, orto his good fortune, i.4. 

Arcolanoy a citizen of Volterra, forms a defign to depofe 
Giufto, another citizen, and to deliver up the city into 
the hands of thfe Florentines, i» 256 — goes with his party ' 
to the palace where Giufto rehdes, ibid.— draws him 
artfully out of his apartment into an ihner room, ibid.— 
murders him, and throws his body out of the window, 
ibid. 

Argiropoky a Grecian by birth, and the greateft fcholarof 
the age, flrft brought to Floreiice to inftruft the youth 
there in the Greek tongue, and other ufeful erudition, 
by Cofimode Medici, ii. 15. 

Arìovìjìusy defeated in Gaul by Julius Caefar, in confe- 
quence of his attachment to religious cuftoms, iv. 141. 

Arijiolphusy king of the Lombards, feizes upon Ravenna, 
contrary to exprefs agreement, and makes war upon the 
pope Gregory III. i. 23 — is obliged, at his interceffion, 
to accept of the terms granted him by the French, 24 — 
promifes to reftore all the towns he had taken from the 
church, ibid — refufes to perform his engagement, on the 
return of Pepin's army to France, ibid. — forces the pope, 

by 
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* by. t&àt rcfufal^ to oiftfca a.fft^^d ^Bp\ic;fi\iwU> Bipiti^ 
ibid. — dies, 25, 

Armiagy. fihe^aaiciept and inodtpn vf^y, 6fy^<;ia^p^tc^^\y, 56. 

jérm9uri de&ription of ^han u6(4 by t^.^ aaci^ntSi iif* 53*—* 
the armour of the Greeks not fò heavy a$ tl^at of the 
Roinans^ ihidl 

Airmy^ aujthod&propoTed fo^rthe: raàimg 9 i?ew op9, iv. 4^-^ 
the ufe oli part of the ftoman,. and part q( the Grecian 
aims and' armour rqcom encoded» icQ-r-a method of 
drawing up ati anmy pcopofrd for inNiCalioii, \,<^ — a de- 
fcciptionoiia b8tt]Q^iò7f^diegenrral exer<;ifeQf ^luarpiy 
pointed out, 1 1 9 — precautions and artiii^^f tip, be. attend* 
ed to in drawing up ati ariny fo^r bàttte,. in th^ aSion, 
an4 after it is ojuer^ .i2i&-r«how ac^ army o^gbit cp be 
drawn up in order td.iii^cb. through ^^ enemy'; coun-; 

c. try, i3O«T-b0w to>reduc3Qan army ii^tci order of brittle 
immediately, and to form itfelf in fuch a manner tha^ it 
imay be able to deftnd i^ifilf. qu ^y fide in cafe; of a fud- 
den attack, 1 54— *<roncc£niag ord^r^ to be given by word 
•f moueh» by beat Af druiB, or by foMnd of truaipèr, 
1^7 -^of pioneers and pfonifiaos neceif^ry for sin army, 
- }58--rrne womep or gaming allowed ia tb/P armies of the 
Ancients, ifi9-^their method of decaipping» i|pid.— ^ 
healthful fixuacioas chofen by them where they could 
heither be AuroundAd bjr the eoeiiiy» |io/ cut off fiorii 
provifion«, igo-^avharaumber of mfin are fuficient to 
fight an enemy, 192-^ what mc^na fonie generals have 
ufeétoget clear of the enemy, 197 — bow to make a 
prince become fufjpicious of hia ccMinfellors and cp^fi* 
dants, and to divide his forces, 198^ — bow tQ fuppjefs 
mutiny and difcord in an army, 199-^ care -to be taken 

. not tod(iye an epemy to.defpvir, 203 — feVjer;»! artifices 
allowable to decc^ and over-r^rach an eneipy, ibid — bow 
to éain th« affeóìions of the" people, 204*-*tbe carijing 
on of a war is winter condemned, 306* 

Aroxxo^ the commotions thece p^roduce a xtfofVf^^i^ iti 
the flate, iti. 7» 

Artillery^ what account is to be made of }t at prefepti ili. 271 

Aruns^ to revfnge bimibif on liAjcUmt» fqr having dkhaucb- 
ed his fifter at Ciufium, one of the principal citiiqs of 
Etruria, has rccourfe to the Gauls for a&fl^nf^^ iij, 34 
--rehc^uragei tbem to Uy ikge to Ciufvu/n, ibid* 

Afirubàl^ thè Carthaginian general, defeatpd by >b.P f^pe* 

riorjgeneraUhip of Spipio^ Iv. ijOnr^by ^i^ Wl^^i bi 
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got clear of Claudius Nero when he had furrounded 
in Spain, iv. 197. 

Ajlorrt^ fon of Galeatto» lord of Faenza, taken by the Flo- 
rentines under their proteAion, on the murder of his 
father, ii. 156. 

Ataulph^ fucceeds Alaric, u 5— marries Placidia» fitter to 
the emperors, ibid.— promifes theoi, in confequence of 
that alliance, to march with an army to the relief of Gaul 
and Spain, then much harraflcd by the incurfions of the 
Vandals, Burgundians, Alans, and Franks, ibid. 

Aihalruy grandfon of Theodoric, dies foon after his inhe- 
ritance of the kingdom, i. 14. 

Athens^ city of, founded under the authority of Thefeus, 
and by people who had before been fcattered and difperfed 
at a dillance from each other, iii. 2, 

Attenduli,AfichiltttOy made general of the Florentine league, 

«• 373- 
^///A?, king of the Huns, having rid himfelf of all partner- 

fliip in the government, by the murder of his brother 
Bleda, becomes very powerful, i» 7 — reduces Andaric, 
king of the Zepidi, and Velamir, king of the Oftro- 
Goths, to a fort of fubmiffion to him» ibid.^-invefts A* 
quileia,ibid. — continues before it two years without be- 
ing molefted, ibid. — lays wafte the country during the 
fiege, and difperfes the inhabitants, ibid. — the difperfion 
of them gives rife to the city of Venice, ibid. — after hav« 
ing taken and demoliihed Aquileia» he advances to Rome, 
ibid. — fpares it out of reverence to the pope,ibid. — ^with- 
draws, at his interceffion, out of Italy into Auftria, ibid^ 
-*-dies there, ibid* 

Attilius, the Roman conful, a vigorous proceeding of his to 
ftop the flight of fomeof his troops, iv. 136. 

Augujiulusy fon of Oreiles, the empire of Rome, by intrigue 
afid underhand pradices, falls into their hands, i. 10—* 
the former makes his efcape from the battle of Pavia, in 
which the latter is killed, ibid. 

Auguftus^ the emperor» more careful to efiablifh and in- 
creafe his power, than to promote the public good, iv. 
27^-difarms the Roman people, aiid keeps the fame ar- 
mies continually on foot upon the confines of the em- 
pire, ibid.— not thinking thofefufficient to keep thefenate 
and people in due awe, be raifes other forces called Pn* 
fortan Bands^ 28. 

. Auxiliaries f reficdtons on the employment of them, ii. 301 

Av ifm 
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Avignon^ part of the queen of Naples's patrimoiiy, giveii 

by her to the thurch, j. 64. 
Jhitus, chofeh by the Romans dti the death of Maximiis 

for their emperor, i. 10. 

fi. 

Ballai the, à teinporài*y coqncil at Floreìice fo called, i.i^r^ 

JBancius^ Lucius, of Nola, inclined fo favour Hannibal, be- 
comes the firm friend of Marcellus, in confequence of 
tHat general's noble behaviour to him, iv. 224. 

Sarbadori Nucolo^ Wiihing to fee the f uin of Cofntio de Me^^ 

' dici, leaves no method' untried to prevail upon Uzzand 
to join with Rinaldo degli Albizi to drive him out of the 

' cityj i. 274. 

Barbarifffay Frederick, ah e^celfent foldicJ-, but of a haughty 
• difpofiiioni i. 38 — he cannot bear to fubmit to the pope^. 

• ibid.-»-c©mcs to Róme to be crowned, ibid. — returnt 
peaceably intoGermany, ibid, —comes back again fpecdi- 
ly to reduce foftie difobedient towns in Lombardy, ibid, 
—receives a complaint from Pope Alexander III. agajnft 
an afurpihg òardlnal, ibid. — cites them both to appear 
perfoiially before him, 39^=-is excommunicated by Alex- ' 
ander, ibid: — profecutés the wat in Lombardy, ibid.— ^ 
takes Milan and difmantles it, ibid. — occafiods a cotife- 
deracy againft him, ibid.— fets up Guido of Cremona a- 
gainft the pope, faccours the Tufculansj and defeats thè 
Romans, ibid« — marches with his arn^y to befiegeRofney 
40 -^driven away by the plague, he raifes thefiege, and 
returns to Germany, ibid. — returns to Italy, 41 -^is 
threatened with tbe defertion of all bis clergy and barons^ 
if he does not reconcile him felf to the Church, ibid. — is 
forced to make fubmiffionsto the popeat Venice, ibid.— 
is reconciled to him, but obliged tO give up all his aU<- 
thority at Rome, and to let William, kihg of Sjcily and 
Puglia, be included in the agreement, 42-— embarks in 
the expedition to Afia, ibid. — contrada a diforder by 
bathing in the Cydnus, a river in Cilicia, and dies, ib. 

Èardif Alexandra de\ married to Raphael, the fon of Ag<^ 
nolo Acciaivoli, ii. 25 — is ill treated both by h^r hui^- 
band and his father, either from fome milbehaviour of 
her own, or their morofenefs and ill nature, ibid.— is 
taken by force by one of her relations, pitying her con>» 
dition, out of Agnolo's houfe» 26— her fortune adjudged 
to be returned by Cofimo de Medici, ibid. 

Bàttaìianf the three principal ways of drawing up one 10 
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order of battle defcribed, iv. 76— how to make a wbote 
battalion face about at a time, 8 1 — how to draw up ooe 
in fuch order as to face the enemy on any fide, 81 —how 
to draw up one with two boms, and another in a hollow 
fquare, 83— of the baggage and carriages belonging ta 
. one, 84. 
Batti/la^ the head of the Cannefchi Family, murdered by 

the populace, i. 384. 
batik, the confidence of foldiers in thcmfelves and in their 

general, of great fervice to them in one, iii. 452<^ 
Belgradi^ a fortrefs in Hungary, belieged by the jTurks, 

Ì. 436. 
BelifariuSy after having driven the Vandals out of Africa, 
and reduced it to its former obedience to the empire, is 
appointed by Juftinian, the emperor, his commander a« 
gainft Theodate, i. T4 — makes himfelf mafter of Sicily^ 
ibid.— tranfports himfelf to Italy, ibid* — recoversNaples 
and Rome, ibid.— befieges Ravenna, and takes Vitiges 

Erifoner in it, 15— is recalled by Juftinian, ibid.— isfeBt 
ack again into Italy, ibid. — having but an inconfider- 
able force be rather lofes the reputation he had before 
acquired than makes any addition to it, ibid. — has the 
mortification to fee tlome befieged and taken, as it were» 
before his face by Tofila, king of the Goths, ibid.— fee- 
ing Rome abandoned herefolves to attempt fomethtng to 
re-eftablt(b his reputation» ibid. — taking poflTeffion of the 
city in its ruinous ftate, he rebuilds the walls v;ith the 
utmoft expedition, and invites the inhabitants to return 
to itf ibid. — is recalled a fecond time by Juftinian» 
ibid. — quits Italy, and leaves it to the mercy of To- 
tila, ibid. 
Belia^ Giana dilla^ a Florentine patriot» of a noble family, 
encourages a reformation of the city, i. 99— becomes 
. odious to the nobility, ibid. — is requefted by the enraged 
people to caufe the execution of thofe laws which he had 
himfelf framed, 1.00 — advifcs them to carry their com- 
plaints to the figniory, and to demand juitice of them, 
ibid. — fearing the malevolence of the populace,, and tlio 
iicklenefs of the magiftrates, he refolves to fecure him- 
r felf againft the jealoufy of his enemies, and hisi country 
from the rage or his friends., by giving way to envy, and 
going into a voluntary exile, ibid. 
B'itphegor^ an arch-devil, fent into the world by Pluto, anti 
^ pbliged to marr^, iv. 245 — fets out for it with a train of 
éeviis in the difguife of feivants,246— foon aftelr his arrival 
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upon efrthhe makes a mignlficent entjry into Florence, 
ibid.-^afluipes the Rame of Don Roderigo of Caiiik) 
ibid.— takes a very fine bouie in the fuburbs ofA(I Saints, 
ibid.— fpreads a falfe account of himleif to conceal bis 
real quality, ibid.— convinces the Florentines, by his 
fpleiyiour, that he is exceeding rich, ibid, —is courted by 
feve/al of the nobiKty, ibid. -^makes choice of a beautiful^ 
young lady, ibid.— m^rrtes her, ibid.~~celebrates hismar- 
riage in the moft fuperb and oftentarioua manner, ibid.— 
enters into ali the pleafures and follies of the age foon 
4fter his wedding, 247 — fpends vaft fuois of money (o 
make himfelf popular, ibid.— grows fo paffionately fond 
of his wife, that he is almoft diftraéled whenever fte 
happens to be Lndifpo/ed, or difpleafed at any thing, ib. 
—thinks (he excells Lucifer himfelf in pride and info- 
Ience,ibid.— becomes weary of his life, ibid*— refolves t» 
bear all bis grievances with patience, and to keep bis 
wife in temper, if poifEble, ibid*— ^fpends iminpniè fooas 
to gratify her vanity with the richeft cloatb«, jbid.— in- 
dulges her in every new fafliion, ibid. — gives bandfoi^e 
marriage-portion^ to ?11 hpr afters, ibid.— fends her br^- 
thersto different places in different empJoy men ts, ibid* — - 
lyars all the expences in which £he involves him during 
the time of the caratval, with patience, to keep peace aC 
home, 248— vainly efideavour.s to live quiftly, i1>id.«— 
ie brought into many diftreifes and iiaconvenieocie^, ia 
cpntiequenceof her extravaganoe and infolent behaviour, 
ibid. — ^is almoft at bis wits end^ being deferted, not only 
by his hired fervants, bi^t even by the devils themfelved 
whom he had brought with him into tbis world in the 
(hape of men, ibid.-^chufes rather to return tohfsU, and 
endure any fort, pf torment.ih^re, than to live upoA 
earth under the hatches of ,a vbfi^no ibid.-r-begios to find 
himfelf In a way of having frefli(upp]ie8,.ibi^.-T-borrow8 
money of itieichants and brokers^ and gives them notes 
and boiads for ic, ibid.-r-mee4)s withfeveEc difi^peintf 
ments, ibid. -r-is narrowly vvatched by his creditors, %^ 
fefolves to rùìi away at all ev«nt«, ibid»— *av>UBt6 hia 
horfe early one morniiig, and flies out of the càty, ibid» 
— ris purfued bybailifFs and by bis creditors^, ibid«— lieaves 
the high road, and traverfes the ceviatry.to feek hi^ for* 
tune, ibid. — finds hiorfelf entangled among dkches me 
enclofures, ibid.^-r-.is forped tq ^uit his horfe ajid take la 
bis hee^ls, ihid.-^^rrives at (b^.bjsi^eof a fnQ|:»r^l>idUi^ 
j^PCOtnmends himfelf to his proteótion^ibid.^— promifes to 
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make him à rich man, if he will conceal him from his 
creditors, ibid.— on being removed from the place of bis 

< concealment he acquaints the farmer with his name, fitti- 
ation in this world, &c. 250—18 outwitted by him, and 
makes hafte to the infernal regions to cfcape f(om bis 
wife, 255. 
fiinchi^ Fiorentini^ a gentleman of the family of the Buon- 
delmonfi, qualified to be one of the figniory, by having 
beet) admitted into the rank of commoners, for his merit 
in the wars againfl thePifans, i. 1 68 — is 'e:{c eluded when 
he expeds that honour, by a new law againfl the ad- 
miffion of any perfon of noble eztradton, though be- 
come a commoner, into, a fliare of the magiftracy, ibid, 
—provoked at this excluding-Iavfr, he Joins with Pietro 
degli Albixi, ibid. 

Benedir the Twelfth, being apprehenfive that Lewis the 
emperor will become abfolute mafter of Italy, refolvestq 
make all fucb his friends there as have ufurped any ter- 
ritories formerly fubjeél to him, i. 60 — publifhet a de« 
cree to confirm all the ufurped titles and eftates inLom- 
bardy to thofe who were then in pofieffion of them, 6i« 

Benevento^ feized upon by Alphonfo, king of If aples, i. 
376— its fituationdefcribed, ibid* s 

Bentivoglio^ Jnnibal^ the head of that family, killed by Bat? 
tifta Cannefchi and his accomplices, i. 383- 

BérgngariuSy duke of Friuli, made king pf Italy by the Ror. 
mans, i* 28 — defeats the Huns in an engagement^ and 
drives them back again into Pannonia, ibid. 

Birtaccioy his cruel behaviour to a young gentleman on 
his coming to make an apology for haying wounded hi^ 
fon, i. 104. 

Bianca^ Madàm, married to count Sforza, with the city 
of Cremona for her dower, i. 373. 

Bifl>9ps^ Roman, begin to aflume a greater degree of autho- 
rity than they had ever done before, i. 20. 

Bltdoy brother to /Vttila, king of the Huiis, murdered by 
him, I. 7. 

Bncaccio^ Gievanni^ the great plague at Florence, of which 
above nihety^fix thouland people died^ diefcribed by htm 

Stbe moft atfeding manner, at the beginning of his 
ecamerone, i. t6o. 
Bdogm^ city of, why called the Fat, i, 377. 
ponifaci^ governor of Africa, in the name of the emperor, 
ipyites th« Vifigoths to come and fettle there, i. 5— be- 
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> ing in rebeNion himfelf, he is afraid of bdng Galletto 
account, and pnniOied, 6. 

Bonifaci VIIL pope, feized by Sciarra^ and made prifpner 

* at Anagni, i. 51— fcr at liberty again by the peQQijS.of 

the town, ibid. — enraged at his difgrace, he jdie6,,.foon 

afterwards, diftraded, ibid. — the firft jubilee inftuutcd 

by this pope in the year J 300, ibid. 

fiorgia^ Coffar^ befieges the countefs Catherine at Forii, at 

the head of a French army, Iv. 212— maices himfelf -, 

mafter of the dutchy of Urbino in one day, by an .ujDì- 
commt»n piece of generalfhip, 221. 

Bsrgo di San Sepulchroy the calile of, fold to the Fioren* 
t«nes by the pope for the fum of twenty-five thoufand 
ducats, i. 312. 

Borfi^ marquis of Ferrara, receives Diotifalvi Neroni^ ^ 

ii. 45» . 

BrHsnSt the, apprehenflve of the people who had conquered 
Gaul, and feeing Theodofius unable to protedl them, 
, call in the Angli, a German nation, to their ai&ftance, 
i. 6 — being expelled their (country, and become defperatje 
by neceffity) they refolve to invade fome other, i. 7— i 
pafs the fea, ano [toflcfs themfelves of that pariC which 
ilif s upon the coaft of France, calling it Bretagne, or Bri/» 
tany, ibid. 

Srunellifchij Philips a celebrated painter and artiche^ of 
.Florence, having reconnoitred the courfe of the river 
.-Serchio, and the (ituation of Lucca, informs the Coun- 
cil of Teh that he will undertaice to lay the city under 
.water, i :268*-convinces them fo far of the pradicabi- 
lity of his dcfign, that they give him a cofnmiilion to 
put it in execution, ibid,— his projeél, by opc^onihg ' 

great diforders among the^lorentine Xroop%, fa^cs the ] 

city, ibid. ' '\ 

Brutus^ Lucius Juniiu^ the putting /fiich fnen as, his fon^ j 

to death defended, iii. 341. 

iByùndilmonte<f Mt(fir^ murdered s|t Florence, at the foot of 

the old bridge^ clofe by a ftatue of Mars, i. 84. 
\BMr.gmd%ans^ the, over run Gaul, i. ó—give names to tbf 
pl^^ces of which they po0e(s themfeive>, ibid. 

C^far^ JuRm, the Imitation of Ills condui£l after a victory 
recommended, iv. 137— his artful manner of acting, in' 
order to pafs a river in Gaul in the face of the eneqiy op 
j^eoppofue fidei defer ibed, lóy, . 

B b ^ jCafa^ic'h^ 
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Cfifa^^rèh^ % lòtig conferem^e there benreM-AgtioIoAtsa^ 

aivolì and Pietro de Medici, ii. 49. 
Cafàbrifij Charles^ duke of, by approaching mtb his army 
nikUès the Florentines run away with fiK:h*cekrk]r, 4luit 
the^r^cave all'th^ir baggage, «m^unttion, artillery, >aiid 
canfrtges in ribbands of the enemy, ii. iij-^-ibetng in 
po halle to withdraw his forcete oat of tbe territocres x>f 
tien^, be pretends that he rs detained by fonie dlfcordr 
among 'the TiThabit{im$ of th£(t place, iAi--^kys heavy 
fines upon fome of them, ib^d.—'imprifons others, ibid. *-^ 
fend$ many into bamfiiment, ibid— puts feveral to death^i 
tbfd. — is fufpeded of 2. defign to make ìnmMi mailer ef 
th^t^ity, ibid. — ravages 'the pope's dosiinions, ainl ad* 
vances cowards ^onie, i29~his arniy is defeated by eòe 
. pope*s, T50. 
Calixtus III. pope, endeavours to rajfe a crtifade agaioft the 

Turks, i. 435 — dies, 44.1. 
CatumniiSy us pernicious to a contmoaweaMii as l^al ac- 

«uffftions are (fervideable to it, iii. 54, 
Calvinus Dtrntitim, takes a foWn by n(vanc4ng >he iinhabitant^ 
belieyc^hat he rs onlyexerciftng rhofe «troppof aioupd>it, 
with Avhidh^he -intended to afflault it, iv. 225. 
CamelSf made ufe of wh)i fuccefs by CtqsfiJs ^gainft the 

enemy's borfe, iv. 134. 

Carmthfs^ the caufc of his batir&menft from &onfie, ^ii. ifli^ 

Xjan^aldinoy a confiderablc viQòry gained ^over ^e people 

of Aretzo there by the Flofenti'pes, alt war wrth cfacixi 

for h*vrtig expelled ^heGuiilpbs their city, i. $;• 

Campus MartkiSy Ae Roman youth exercifed ther/?| becaufe 

the Tyber+an clofe by it, rv. 69. ' 
'panciHieri^ a great quari^l in ^hat family, the rife, pro- 
gfeffs, and ronfequendes ^ it {yaiticularly ddfcribed, u 
104 — no. 
pàpdra^ ceded to the Venetians %y the prendi, i. (So. 
Canfy Fantinoy makes himfelf 4na{ler of feveral Cowf» in 
Italy, and amalTes ^feat i^icbes, i. 71— dyijig wfthoB( 
Vhildren h<e leaves hh wrfsBéatrieèbetr to bis poiT^ions^ 
i^d. — ^ei^joins bis friends ^to ufe ihek iftmoft epdea^rours 
to get her married to Philip Vrfctìfnfti, «ibid. 
pannaj battle of, fatal (o the Romans, iii. 49 7- the man- 
ner in which thofe who determine to quitjtaly are obliged 
to remain in ft, fbid. 
panm/chh family of, at Bologna, raife an iafurredioa iq 
favour of theduke ùf^ùènij, w^Sy^ìHi Annibal Sen* 
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thoglioy the head of tbftt fiimly^ibid. — arc qwìki^ and 
drivea Olii ef the city, ibid. 
QmneUy BMtftnj ia ord<r to keep farclbk poffeffion i^ Bo- 
' logiia, applies for aid to d«ike Philip» i. 299. 
GéHuwif the ttfe ^ it produced in the war betmreeo the Ge- 
noefeand the Venettans about the ifland of Tenedos^ 
• 1.65. 
Capponi 9 Niri^ hk fpeech to the Vieoetian feoaCe« u 333^ 

his aafwer 40 count Poppi's addrefs, .364. 
péiravaggsoy befieged by count Sforma, i. 40i^thecafll9 
of it reduced to the greateft extf emicy« ibid.-*-<a memor- 
aUe engagement there between the Floreotines and the 
Venetians» in which the latter are totally defeafed^ ih. 
CàrJmàlst the origin of them, i, 27. 
Qardona, Ramondo da^ appointed by the Florentines their com.^ 

mander in chief, i. 125 — is very importunate with them ^'à 

to give him the fame command ov«r the city which he '-^ 

had t)ver the army, 1 26 —pretends that he cansiot, with- 
mit fiich an addition to his power» require or exert the' 
- necefiary obedience due to a general» ibid.— finding the 
' Florentifies unwilling to comply with his demandsj he ' 
trifles a^^ay his time in doing nothing» ibid. — giv^s Caf« 
traccio À oonfiderabl^ advantage over him by his tindo- 
lence, ibid.^*^beKafve$ in fo onfoldier-like a manner, that 
be catiant even make his efcape from the enemy^^ibid.-— 
is overtaken m his retreat by Caftruccio, and attacked 
by him near Alto Pafcio, ibid.— is totally deieated, and 
tofes his Ufe, 4bid. 
'parmignuokj Franafi»s appointed caiptain-general of the 

leagite between the Venetians and the Florentines) i. ^ 

24J9— takes many towns from duke Philip, and makes 
himfelf matter of.Brefcia, a city d^^emed, according to 
the method of waging war in chofe times, impregnable, 
itnd. 
.{^arrmgntioia^ const, jcommander in chief of the duke of Mi- 
lan's forces^ is defeated by the Swtfe with great lofs, iv. 
58 — gaips a viftory over them, by ordering his gens 
«d'armes to difmouQt| and fight on foot^ ibid.— his fuccoTs 
accounted for, 59. 
.fiofitia^OÌ9V€mmd^^ffyitrviotiif Forli, ufiable to defend.it 

againft t^e yigprous attacks of Caefar Borgia, iv^ 212. 

. Cajiatoy anew tax at Florence fo called, i. 249— great dif- 

con tents occafioned by it, ibid« 

Cajlelk^ taken from the pope by the Florentines, ii. 131. 

Mjìì^ìonchìo^ Lapo da^ one of the captains of the Guelph 
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faction atFIor^ncr, urge« the choice of Sylvéftro de Afe* 
dici for a gonfalonier, i, 177— is oppofed bjr Pietro degli 
Albtzi, ibid.— comes very unwillingly over to his pro* 
pofal, 178 — gives his reafons for being of a different 
opinion, ibid.— his hoiife is plundered and burpt, ibid.*-» 
feeing the figniory at the bead of the attack upon the 
GueJphs, and the people all in arms, and having no 
other remedy bur either to abfcond or fly, he takes fanco 
tuary in the church of Santa Qroce^ ibid.-— from thence 
he flies tO'Cofentino, in the h^bit of a monk^ 182— ^is 
often heard to condemn Pietro degli Albizi for having 
put ofF their defign ti]l St. John's day, and himfelf for 
having concurred in it, ibid. — is proclaimed a rebel, ib. 

Cgjitglione dèlia Pifcaiay Picconino^ having been routed, \i 

- forced to fly in great diforder to that place, t. 435. 
^Cafiracam Cofiruccto^ fucceeds Ugucc ione della Faggiuola, 
in the government of Lucca and Pifa,r 1^2 1 — becomes 
the head of the Gbibeline faction in Tufcany, 122 — fets 
down beforePrato, ibid.-^retreats to Lucca^rbid.— grows 
fo formidable by having feized upon Piftoia^tbat theFlo« 
rentines begin to ftand in awe of him;!L.i25-**-omits no 
opportunity to take the advantage which the Florentine 
general give^him, ibid.^ — attacks him near AltoPafcio, 
and gains a complete viétory over him^ ibid. -^ makes in- 
expreffible havock after it» fbtd.—t^ checked in bis mili- 
tary career 4>y Charles, duke of Calabria, 127 — enables 
Louis of Bavaria, by his affiftance, to make himfelf 
mafterof Pifa, 128 — feizes Pifa, ibid.— marches to Pif- 
toia to recover it from the Florentines, ibid. — lays fiege 
to it, ibid.— forces it to furrender, ibid«— and to receive 
him for their lord, ibid.— acquires grea treputation, ibid. 
— falls iick and dies in the Aiidil of his vi^ries, ibid.— s* 
^isjife, ii 441— 477* 

Cataraóia^ portcullifes fo called by the ancients, iv. 2i4. 

Catharine^ natural daughter to the duke of Milan, given in 
marriage to count Girolamo, with the city of Imola for 
her dower, ii. 48. 

Caiharim^ the countefs, befieged at Forli by Caefar Borgia, 

iv. 212. 

Cavalry^ fome thoughts concerning the choice of them,nr. 
50 — the Roman way of chufing them preferred, 51 — 
the modern way of arming them more,fecure than that 
of the ancients, 61 ^why they are, in general, inferior 

|o theinfantFV) 62. • 
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(Htlefline V. pope» refigns the pontificate to Boniface 
Yin. u 50. 

Charlimagnet or Charles the Creaty king of France, applied 
to by pope Theodore the Firll, for help againft Defide* 
rios, i. 25-^pafle$ the Alps» and (huts up Defideriuv 
with his Tons in Pavia, ibid. — takes them prifoners, and 
fends (hem to France» ibid.» — pays a vifit to the pope at 
Rome, ibid. --makes a very flattering declaration to him, 
ibid. — is upanimoufly made» in. return for it, emperor, 
ibid. — new models Italy in the pontificare of Leo JII. 
26-r-make8 his fon Pepin king of Italy, ibid. 

Char Us of Anjou^ called into Italy by the pope, i. 91 — 
defeats Manfred, dpprjyes hiip of his kingdom, and kills 
him, ibid. 

Cf)artesy dul^e pf Burgundy, prppijfes to affift pope Pius 
' againft the Ti^rks in'perfon» ii. 22 -rr is appointed one of 
the generals, ibid. 

Charles VII. Iping of France» receives an offer of the ftate 
of Genoa^ from Pietro Fregofo, the doge, i. 439 — rea- 
dily acóepits of it, and fends king Regnier's fon, John 
pf Anjou. to take poijTefiion of that city, ibid.-r-gainf 
many a vi£lory by pretending to be advifed in every thing 
by a virgin fent from heaven» commonly called, the Fir» 
gin cf Francej iv. 146, 

PharleSf fpn to Robert king of Naples^ and duke of Cala- 
bria, has the government of Florence offered him, on 
his undertaking to defend it« h 1^7 — fends Guahier 
jduke of Athens to the Florentines as his lieutenant, ibid, 
rr-comes in perfon to Florence, and makes his entry, 
ibid.— gives fome check toCaftrqccio by his arrival, ibid, 
•—prevents him from roving about jthe country, arid 
plundering it without controul, as he had done before^ 
ibid.-re:|^ads four hundred thoufand florins from the cir 
tizens in one year, in violation of the agreement made 
with him, ibid.— thinking the kingdom of Naples in no 
fmall danger, on (he military progrefs of Lewis of Ba- 
varia t;owards Roin^» he returns thither, with all the 
fprccs he had brpught with him, leaving Philip Sagi- 
netto hi^ lieutenant at Florence, 128-^dies, ibid. 

Ciarpellone^ his defeélioo gives count Sforza no fmall un- 
e<.finefs, i. 373. 

Cignano^ a caftie about twelve miles from firefcia^ befiege4 
by Niccolo Piccinino» i. 373. 

pimhrij the» fubdued by Marius, a Roman citizen» i. 3. 

fimjrt^ the Athenian» fets fire to a temple» one night, 

which 
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whkb Apod without tbe gates of a town be Mgnti t# 
furprtfe, iv. 211. 

GminnatMSj reSe&ions on his poverty, ni. 340. 

Crigniiola^ in the kingdom ofNapIcsy, thcfrencb beaten 
there» iv. 129. 

€Stie$^ concerning tbe origin of tbem in genera), iii. 1^5. 

Citizen^ the remarkable fpeech of one of Florence, i. 168. 

Citizen^ the power of one conferred by the free fufFragesof 
• the people^ pernicious to liberty, iii. 119 — citizens who 
have filled the higheft pofts in the (late ought not to be 
above fervingin tliofe of a lower degree, 125. 

Clariuy a daughter of the family of the Urftni, married ta. 
Lorenzo, *fon of Pietro de Medici, ii. 46. 

Claffèy^ thofc formed by Servi us Tulli us, a fort of trained 
bands, iv. 40. 

Clearchus^ tbe tyrant of Heraciea, baniOied from thence, 
iii. 69— is brought again into tbe government by the 
0obiliiy, ibid.— finds himfelf wholly in their hands, ibid.- 
«— is unable either to fatiate or reftrain them> ibid.— 
leiblves to get rid of them» and to make tbe people bis 
friends, 70. , 

Clement VI. pope, refolves that the jubilee, ordained by 
Boniface tbe Eighth, inftead of being held every hun- 
dredth year, (hould be celebrated every fiftieth, i. 63 — 
paffes a decree for that purpofe, ibid. 

Ckèwunesy tbe Spartan king, reftores the laws of Lycurgus 
to their former vigour and authority, by his own vigor- 
ous and arbitrary conduct) iii. 43. 

C&/?, chofen by the Lombards tbtir king,.!* i^— he re* 
builds Imola, a town that bad been demoli&ed by Kar- 
fetes, ibid. — reduces Rimini, and almoft all tbe country 
between that place and Rome, ibid^ — dies in tbe midtt 
of his viftories, ibid. 

iClotbiirsy one of that company in Florence, makes an i^- 
Sammatory fpeech to his aiFociates, i. 18.8. 

fCoechi^ Donato^ refolves to fet up a bajia without the con* 
cuVrence of Cofimo de Medici, ii. 7 — meets with a vio- 
lent 9ppofttion, ibid. — is treated with focQucbfcornand 
deri&oa that he becomes ilark mad, ibid. 

p9gliane^ Bartolomeo^ appointed commander in chief of th^ 
Venetian forces againft the Florentines^ ii. 42 — affem- 
b)e5 an army with as much expedition as .pofiible,ibld.— • 
i$ joined by Hercules Debile with fome troops fent by 
Sf)rro dulce o( Ferrara, 4;} — makes an attempt upon the 
Bourg of Poadola^ ibid.-rr]}uriis it^ aud .commits r^* 
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vages inclite adjacent country, ibid. — retires towards tta«* 
venni, 44. 

Colà^ a Mantuan by birth» forms a confpiracy againfi Ihe 
dukeof Milan, ir. 70. 

Colonitiy the uiility of them, i. 79. 

Colonniy quarrels' betv/een that family and the Uritni it. 
Rome,, ii. 137. 

Cimimanàtnr in chief, more harm than good done by moRB 
than one in an army, iii. 405. 

Commifftonij free and difcretiotiary ones given by the Ro- 
mans to the eotiimanders of tfaeir armies upon any ex|ie- 
dition, ni. 334* 

Compulfiónt men tendered mutinous anddifcontentedbyit^ 

' iv. 37. 

Conradim^ lawful king of Naples and Sfcfly, by hfs fìsthetli 
will, ràifes ag(>od tody of forces in Germany fot the re- 
covery of his right, i. 47~'marches into Italy agmft 
Charles of Anjou the ufurper, ibid.*-«is engaged by diilH 
defeated, and taken, ibid. — ^killed after #anis while be it 
trying to make hfs eftape difgisiA^d, ibid. 
. Conf^iraciei^ refte€lióng on ttiem, iii;*35a, 

Ofhjianttnople^ jthe errrpfre of it fills ihto thehjmdsof Zetio, 
■ i. 10. 

Confulsj the method taken by the ftomtins, as foon as tìicf 
entered into Ùìkn office, to rarfe the forces tbat wefs 
wanted for the fervice of that year, iv. 4^, 

CoriolanUi^ favcd froiti thfc fury of the populace by the tri-» 
bunes, iii. 31. ' 

Cortteio^ Giovanni Vitellefihi àùy patriarch of Àlex^uMria, ap« 
l^inted commander in chief of the pope's forces, t. 344 
.— isetitrufted with the fole management of all ht9 af* 
fairs and undertaking;) in Tufcany, ibid.-^^dfpedeé of 
betraying the pope, 345*— is hripHfoned in the cfsrfSte ^ 
St. A'ngelo, 346— dieè there, fbid. 

Corzaiio^ caftle of, faved by Antonio Guatandi, native of 
Pifa» when ft was on the point of being treieherotufly 
given to Puccio by Gambacorta, i. 428 

C>afusy makes afe of camels with futtcefs againft the ene-r 
ftriv's horfe, iv. 1 34. 

Crajits^ Martusy his llgnificattt qoeftion to ont of hwr of- 
ftcers, iv. 196. ' ' 

• Cremoy the capital of a Ifttle country, called Cremàfco, 

opon the fiver Serio, which join» the Adda upon ihe 4>or* 
ders of the Milanefe, taken by the Venetians, i. 4iè- 

* C^ufadf^ an account of the expedition fo called, i. 36. 
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Ciffiàms^ ancient, and inftitutionst the Ibadow of tbeto tl 
lead to be retained by thofe who would reform a govern- 
ment into a free flare, iii. 92. 

Cyprus^ ifland of» a difpute concerning it between the king 
of Naples and theVenetians» ii. 66. 

Cyusj deceived by the pretended flight of Tbotnyfis^ 
iv. 20 1. 

D. 

lyAgohbioy Jacomo Gabrieli, fnvcHed by the Florentines witH 
abfolute power over the citizens^ i. 131 — behaves with 
a mofl ihaoielefsinfolence'and partiality, ibid. -^ provoked 
aconfptracy againft him,ibid.«^thinking his life indan« 
ger, he is fo frighted that he runs, tremblings to fecurc 
himfelf in the midft of armed men^ 133. 

Darius^ how it came to pafs that his kingdom, ufurped by 
Alexander, did not rebel againft Alexander's fucceiTorsi 

ii* 211* 

jyjubigwf^ Monf. fent to oppofe the march of a body of 
Spaniu infantry, tranfported from Sicily into the king* 
domofNaples) with feme gens d'armes, and about fout 
thoufand Swifs foot» iv. do^-theSwifsprefs fohard upon 
the enemy with their pikes, that they foon open tbeif 
ranks, ibid. — are afterwards Slaughtered by the Spa* 
niardsy and completely defeated, ibid. 

Deceit^ in time of war^ allowable in our dealings i;<rith oi^r 
enemies, iii» 475 — all means to be ufed, honourable and 
diflionourable, for the fafety of our country, 476. 

Decemviratey reafons why the creation of it was prejudicial 
to the. liberties of Rome, iii. 123. 

fiecemvirin the creation of them conridered, iii. 137. 

DeciuSf colleague of Fabius, is defeated and flain by taking 
a courfeoppofite to him, iv.i4i. 

JDefidertus^^ Lombard, duke of Tufcany, takes up arms on 
ll^edeathof Ariftolphus, to fecure the fucceffion of the 
kingdom to himfelf, i. 25 — folicits the afliftance of the 
pope, ibid*— promifes him his friendihip in return, ibid, 
—gains the pope's ai&ftance, and is not oppofed by any 
0ther competitor, ibid. — obferves his promife for awhile 
with the utmoft punduality, and refigns the territories 

. to Gregory which had been ceded to him by the agree* 
ment made with Pepin, ibid. — befieges pope Theodore 
theFirft in Rome, ibid. — ^is fhut up, with his fons, in Pa^' 
^ia, by Charlemagne^ ibid.^they are taken prifoners, and 

fern to Fangc, ibid» 

Diaaur, 
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DiélaW^ b)9 authority alWays o£ fervice to the Romart, 
commonwealcb, iii. 119. 

Didius^ Titufy 9L flratagem of his fuccefsfuU iv. 198. 

Dimius^ Titu»^ a remiiicable artifice of his to conceal the 
Jofs he ha<) fuilamcd i^n battle, iv. 138. 

Dtnocrates^ the arehicròi, advifes Alexander the Great io 

build a city upon mount Athos, in order to perpetuate 

his name, ili. 5 — is a(ked by him how the inhabitants 

are to be. f ur nimed with provifioos, ibid^-^^his reply makes 

Alexander latigK» ibid. 

Plor/yjiusr offers Mmc jpieople of RhegitKR terms of accommo^ 
daiion, ànd^during the treaty prevails on them to fuppl'y 
faim with a Urge quantity, of provifions, iv. 220«— ^iraving 
thus leiTened their ftock^ a;id incfeafedhi$;own, he block» 
tip the tbwn immediatjely Acid.foon afiergtrards takes it^ 
ibid. ; ..*./:: 

'Difciplim^ militarjtt the diSeccocp between that of the an- 
cients» and that of the mofderjpsy : iii, 267. 

Do^dek^ thebourg of, aflTa^l.^d by* Bartolomeo Cogli0)ne, 

* ii. 43-<^%uTiir by him> -•.,•. 

•i>«miW«ff9'of fuch who.hav.e.prrived at it bywick^^n4 
uiljuflifiableLmeans, ii- 255. 

Donati, Corfo^ dtffatisfied at his being excluded from the 
ihareiA, the gov^ernment of Florence, to which he thinks 
bimfelf entitled, and exafperated at the negle^ witli 
•which he is treated, meditates revenge, i. 3 — to varniA 
over hisdefign^ he accufe9 feveral citizens of having em- 
bezzled the. public mpAey, and of having applied it to 
their own. private ufes, ibid. — is the only perfon, of any 
di{lin£lÌDjB,: who docs not take up arms when the city 
is vifkted. in » lameniable manner by fire and fwordj 1x3 
^— is caMed in as an arbitrator, ibid. — *is cited to appear 
before thj: 4)opei lX4-<^readily obeys, the fuiT^mon% ^>id» 
.-— -returns to Florence, 115— occafions fre(h troubles by 
his reftlefs ambition, ibid/— roppofes the nobility in al} 
their fchehies, in order to makehimfelf popular, ibid.— * 
turns all his authority %f^ fu'pport the people ip their v^* 
rious refotutions, ibid. — is reiblved to ftand by them 
ivhen tbey, bave any particular point to carry» ibid.-r- 
flrengihens all the fufpicions with regard to his acpbi- 
tious profpeSs by marrying a daughter of the head of the 
Bianchi and the Ghibelines, ii6— an accufation is pr^^* 
ferred againft him» ibid. — he is cited to make hi^ appear- 
ance before the captain of the people, ibid. — he refufes to 
^bey the fummon^» ibid^-^be i$ dcplar^ a ^ootyoo^qiovs 

rebel. 
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rcbd, ibtd— bcffins to fortify hi» lioa(e, 117*^1 ^ 
himfeif furrounded on a fuddea bj^ bt» fntiiifcs, sod de- 
fpairing of fiKCour from his fathcr-inhtaw, be rcfolveata 
cfFeftaate bis efcape, ibid. — breaks through them» and 
flies out of thcPort» deUa Cmee, ibid.-— it taken prtfoner 
at Ravfzzano, ibid. — ^throws hioiMf from his borfe t* 
the ground, in his way to Florence, and is ikin by one 
of the guards, ibid. 

Dramap a curious hiftorlcal one, reprefentin^ the oomtng 
of the three Magi from the Eaft, exbtbitea with prodi» 
gious magnificence tfnd applaufe at Florence, ii. a8. 

Druntif the ufefulnefs of them in an army, iv. 87. 

Drpfianoy a natural daughter of Sforea, duke of Milan, 

' married to Giacopo Piccinina, ii. lo. 

Duraxzo Carh^ raifes a powerful army to invade the king- 
dom of Naples, i. 206 — alarms the Florentines by his 
military proceedings, ibid.— receives a prefent fìrom them 
«f forty thoufand ducats not to moleft them, 207— 
marches on to invade the territories of queen Giovanna, 
ibid. — makes himfeif matter of the kingdom of Naples, 
and fends her piifoner to Hinigai7^ibid.^»-*2^rm8 the go- 
vernors ftill more by his fujpcefi, ibid.— demanda the af- 
fiftance of the Florentines againft Lewis> qS Aojou, 212 
— takes pofieffion of the kingdom of Hungary, and dies 
there foon after he is crowned, 213. 

E. 
Eoftefn Bmpiriy the, ruined in the time of the emperor He- 

. radiiH, i. 22. 
Mgidms cardinal, fent to Italy by pope Innocent IL !• 65— * 
recovers Bologna, ibid.—^rces the Romans to admit « 
fioreign fenator every year of the pope*» appointment, ibid < 
shakes an honourable accommodation wiib die Vifconti^ 
ibid. 

EkphantSf made ufe of witii focceft by Pyrrhus againft the 
Roman horfe, iv. 135. 

EHzakiib^ daughter to AlfAionfo, fon and heir to thcking 
of Naples, married to Giovanni Galcaxxo, the eideft fon 
of the duke of Milan, ii« 48. 

Bncmnpmtnts^ the fituation» chofen for them by the Greeks 
and Romans pointed out, iv. i73<-— the form of an en- 
campment, 174 — concerning the centinels and guards 
that are proper for ar camp, i85-*the neceffity of know- 
ing 
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Ing t^hó goes out of a camp, and who comes Into it, 186 
-^bow to encamp more or lefs ti^an four regiments or le- 
gions» 192. 

England^ the name given to Britain by the Angli, a Ger- 
maii ilation, invited over by the inhabitaitts to affift them 
againft their invaders, i. 6. 

Envy, the fmalleft fparké of it to be extinguiibed by the 
citizen who would do any good in a republick by dint of 
his own authority, iii. 443; 

tyiablijhrneniSi i^eligious and civil, incapable of a long du- 
ration' without being frequently reduced to their firft 
principl'es, iii» 34^* 

E/ie^ the houfe of, becomes lords of Ferrara, i. 44. 

Eudoxdy widow of the emperor Valentinian, is forced by 
Maximils to marry him, i. g— being of royal extraflion, 
and difdamrng the embraces of a' private citizen, fiie, iti 
tevengei fccretly encourages Oenferiò, king of the Van- 
dals, to invade Italy, ibid. 

Eugenius IV. pope, being driven out of Rome, flies to Flo- 
rence, i. 29S — makes ari ignominious peace with count 
Sforza, ibid. — folicits the afflftanceof the Venetians and 
Florentines, 299 — regains alighe territories which For- 
tebràcciòhad taken from him, 301— ^forces thè duke of 
Milan to fue for a peace, ibid.-i-leaves Florence, and goes 
to Bologna, jii-^endeàvours to bring about an accom- 
modation betwixt the league atid the duke, ibid.— takes 
great pains in the. matter, but to no purpofe, ibid. — a 
quarrel between him and count Poppi accommodated by 
the Florentines, 323 — deluded by the artful reprefenta- 
tionè of Piccinino, he fends him five thoùfahd ducats, 
and protnifes to provide largely for hiifn a(nd his^ children^ 
327-^hc is wsU'ned by feveral pe^foàs to beware of Pic- 
cinino, but gives no credit to them, ibid*— -lofes, id 
confequence of his credulity, all Ms town^ in Romagna, 

32t8. 
ÈurtCy fon of Attila, i. 8. 

Exilisi the Florentine ones, enèmie!^ to P^ietro it Medici, 

apply to the doge and fenate of Venice, atnd a(Fe£t thetn 

fo much by their aiddreflbs to them, zi to make theni 

declare war againft Florence, ii. 42. 

ExileSy the dainger of placing confidence in th^m, iii. 329* 

Ezeiinoy comiiiander of the Ghibelines, gets pofiTeffion of 

all that part of Lombardy which lies oh itìè other fide of 

the Po, i. 46— caufes twelve thoufaikt of the Paduaot 
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to be put to death, ibid. — dies himfelf before the con^ 
dufion of the war, ibid. 

F. 

Fabius^ the Roman general, celebrated for Iris delay, by 
what mode of proceeding he routed the SaiDnites and 
the Gauls, iv. 141 —the method which he took to divide 
the enemy's ftren^th, 198. 
^aenza^ the protefiion of that city undertaken by the Flo- 
rentines, and of young Aftorrr, the fon of Galeatce^ 
the lord of it, imirdered by the connivance of his wife> 
ii, 156. 
Faggiuohy Uguccione della^ Head of the Bianchi and Ght- 
belines, marries his daughter to Corfo Donati, i. 116— > 
advances as far as Remoli to {ki&ft his fon- in-law, 118— 
being informed of having fallen into the hands of the 
people, he'thinksit moft prudent, on many accounts, to 
turn back again, ibid.— makes himfelf mafter of Ptfa» 
and afterward? of Loicca, ii9—negledsiK> opportuni- 
ties to increate the power he has already acquired^ ibid. 
— gains poffeiEon, partly by force, and partly by arti- 
fice, of feveral caftles in the vales of Arna and Nievole, 
ibid. — proceeds to lay (lege to other cities, ibid. — totally 
defeats the Florentines after a bloody engagement, ibid, 
•—is prevented from the full enjoyment of his vi<&ory by 
the lofs of one of his fons in the field of battle, ibid. — la 
driven out of Lucca and Pifa, 121. 
Fedinty Niccolo^ makes an important difcovery to Pietro de 

Medici, ii. 31. 
Ferdinandy the illegitimate fon of king Alphonfo> marches. 
intoTufcany, i. 423— makes an attempt upon Foiano 
in the vale of Chiana, ibid. — fucceeds his father Al- 
phonfo, as king of Naples, 440 — routed by John of 
Anjou, 445 — reinforced by the pope, and the duke of 
Milan, he takes the field again^ defeats John, and drives 
him out of the kingdom, 446 — becomes again king of 
^laplcs, ii. 18 — takes all proper methods to eltablifli him- 
felf in his government, ibid, — invites. Piccinino into his 
fervice, 20 — makes him commander in chief, of all his 
forces, ibid. — piveshiman invitation to dine with hiov 
ibid.— orders him to Be imprifoned, and afterwards -to 
be put to death, ibid. — enters into a new confederacy 
with Pietro de Medici's enemies, 43— fends Alphonfo» 
bis eldeft fon> to their affiflance^ ibid. — make« apeace 

witt 
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with Lorenzo de Medici, 120 — enters into a confederacy 
tfi^ith the, Florentines, the duke of Milan, and the Bo- 
Jognefe, 127-^to difcovcr the pope's intentions, he fends 
the duke of Calabria, with an army under his cpmmand, 
to quarter upon the Tronto, 128 — determines to /all 
upon him^ 129 — his forces make terrible havock in the 
pope's territories^ ibjd. — feeing himfelf threatened with 
a ftorm on all fides, he has recourfe to the Fiorentines, 
I and to the duke of Milan foraffidance, 149 — afl'embles . 
two armies, ibid. — is every where vi6tonous, ibid. — 
. concludes a peace with the pope, ibid. 

Ferrara^ bcfieged by the Venetians^ ii. 133, 

FefoUy the citizens belonging to it^ mark out a plot cf 
ground upon the plain that lies betwixt the ikirts of the 
hill on which ic ftands, and the Arno, for the conveniency 
of merchants,^ that their good&may ht conveyed thithct 
with lefs difficulty^ and their markets better frequented, 
i. 80, 

Flatt4rrersi to be avoided by princes, ii. 401. 

Flasc^ in what manner ufed by the Spaniards in their battles 
with Hamilcar, iv. 135. 

Florencfi<i city ofj its origin,' i. 80 — the derivation of its' 
name. Sir— thecaufe of its firft divifìon defcribed, 83^* 
the rife of the Guelph and Ghibeline factions, 85^ 
their re-unionj and the forpa of governrnent eftablifìie(^ 
inconfequchce of it, Sj'-^the infliiution of the anziani* 
thecapuin of the people, and the podeftaj ibid.*-Ttheir 
forces a^d generofity in time of war, ibid.— a reform of 
theftate, 92— rfrefla commotions, 93 — the government 
new modelled by theGuelphs» 24 — itie twelve buonhuo- 
mini, and the credenza appointed, 94-^the city excom- 
municated by Gregory X. 95 — the government reform- 
ed by the citizens, 96 — the inftitution d three priori, to 
govern for three months, and to be cbofen out of the 
citizens, 97-- the figniory, ibid» — djfcords betwixt the 
nobility and the people, 9S — the nobility exhorted to 
peace, loi — the fame admonitions given to the people, 
102 — another reform, 103 — a great quarrel in the fa- 
mily of the Cancellieri» the occaiion and copfcqueme of 
it, 104, 105 — they divide into two factions, diftinguifli- 
ed by the names of Whites and Blacks, 1 04 — their chiefs 
and partisans, 105— Charles of Valois made governor of 
Florence, 108 — new troubles occafioned byCorfo Donati^ 
110, 112 — fomented by the Medici and Giungi, 112 — a 
great &e defiroys above thirteen hundred houles, 113-- 
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Corfo Donati condemned as a rebel, ,117 — hts Jeatb, 
118— frelh divifions,ii8-^izo— thetyranny and cruelty 
of Landò D'Agobbio, 120— the fuccefs of Caftruccio 
Cadracant, 122 — a council of the figniory to laft forty 
months, 1 25 — e]e£lk>n of the magiftrates by imborfatiooy 
ibid. — Ramondo da Cordona, general of the Florentine 
army, tbid.-*-his bad condud, defeat, and death, ]26-« 
the duke of Athens deputed governor of FJorence, 127 — 
the duke of Calabria's entry into Florence, ibid.— the 
death of Caftruccio, and of the duke of Calabria, 128 — 
a new model oFgovernment, ibid.— the Florentines quiet 
at home, 129— ^new difturbances, 131 — a captain of the 
guards appointed, ibid — an engagement between the 
fa£tions in Florence prevented, by the mediation of the 
Maffeo da Maradi, the podefta, 134 — Lucca fold to the 
Florentines, 135 — taken from them by the Pifans, 136 
— the duke of Athens made governor of Florence, 
ibid. — the fpeech of one of the figniory to him, 139— 
his anfwer, 141 — he is made fovereignof tlie p?op1e,i42 
*-*-his violent manner of proceeding, 143— Matteo de 
Morozzi difcovers a plot to him, 145 — three confpira- 
cies on foor again ft him at the fame ttme, 146— -an infiir- 
reflion in Florence, 148— rthe duke is expelled, 152— 
his charader, ibid — another reform, 153 — the nobility 
turned out of their offices, 153— i5&-^the bold attempt 
of Andrea Strozzi, 156— the nobles endeavour to recover 
their authority, 157 — the people take arms, and entirely 
fupprefs them, ]57-<-«i6a— >animoiittes betwixt the oobi* 
Hty and the people, the chief caufe of difturbances tn a 
city, 162— the emulation betweeir^e middle fort of the 
people and the plebeians, 165— feveral are admonifhedr 
and rendered incapable of the magtftracy, 167— the 
/peech of a citizen to the figniory, ibid.— > a reformation 
in Florence, 174 — eight citizens appointed to ad as 
fecretaries at war^ 175 — aconfpirscy of the Guelphs de- 
feated, I77^the fpeech of Sylveftro de Medici, 179— 
the bàlia, a temporary council inftituted, 181— another 
reformation, 182 — the fpeech of Luigi Guicciardini to 
the ifiagiftrates anJ fyndics of the arts, when he wasgon- 
faloniière di giuftizia^ 284 — new^ifturbancesarifè from 
the difcontents of the plebeians, x88— the plebeians rife 
in arms, 192-^ their demands, 1^4-^Michaiei ide Lande, 
awootcómber, puts Mmfelf atlbe héfad of them/ and 
feizes the government, 197— Mi* chara£ler,'lbrd.-i'hc 
<|tiells theplebeiliriS)202— the popular aii^ 'pfebe&Tn (&!- 
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fafiions, 203 — apprchenfions of a confpiracy, ibid.-^ 
many executions in Florence, 204 — remarkable ftory 
of Pietro degli Albizi, ibid. — another model of govern^- 
ment, 21 1— the plebeians deprived of all fhare in it^ 
ibid.— Michael de Landò is banifbed, ibid.— -the Flo- 
rentines afraid of Carli Durazzo, 212 — Benedetto AJ- 
beni is baniflied. 214— the fpeech of Veri de Medici to 
the fìgniory, 2i9-'Dunato Acciaivuoli is baniflied, 221 
— a confpiracy defeated, 224 — a plotdifcovercd, ibid.-— 
feveral famil es proclaimed rebels and baniflied, 225 — 
the family of the Medici recover their authority, 231 — 
Philip Vifconti, duke qf Milan, enters into a treaty with 
the Florentines, 233 — breaks it, ibid. — defeats the Flo- 
rentine army, 237 — Rinaldo degli Albizi endeavours to 
quiet the clamours of the people, 240*-Uzzano's opi*. 
nion, 242*-they try to bring over Giovanni de Medici^ 
ibid, — his anfwer to Rinaldo, ibid.— the faSions of liz- 
zano and Medici^ 245 — the remarkable courage and fide- 
lity of Biagio del Melano, 246 — the perfidy and cowar- 
dice of Zanobi del Pino, 247 — Niccolo Piccioino the 
Florentine general, goes ov?r to the duke of Milan, 24,8 
— the Venetians enter into a league with the Floren- 
tines» ibid.— a new taxation called cataflo, 249— the 
confequences of it, 250— the advicje of Giovanni de Me- 
dici to his two fona at bis death, 253 — his cbaradler, 254 
7- Volterra rebels againft the Florentines, ibid. — foon 
reduced to obedience, 256 — Rinaldo promotes a war 
with Lucca, 257 — U zzano oppofes- it, ibid.— the cru- 
elty of a Florentine commiflary, 263-^he is cafl)iered 
for it, 216 — Rinaldo, the other commiflary» accufed of 
mifconduft, ibid. — his fpeech to the Council of Tep, 
ibid. — the project of a celebrated painter j»nd arch itefi^ 
268— the Florentines defeated by Piccinino^ 271-ra 
peace between them and the Lucchefe, 272--«-UzzaiK> 
is perfuaded by Niccolo Barbadori in trying to drive Co- 
fimo de Medici out of the city, 274 — his anfwer, ibid. 
— his death, 278-^Rinaldo becomes head of that fadioHi 
279-^he garbles the magiflracy, and imprifons Cofimo, 
280 — MaTavolti*s glorious behaviogrto him in prifon, 
281 — ^Cofimo is baniflied, 282 — Rinaldo's advice to his 
party is neglected, 284— -with many others he rifes in 
arms to depofc the .figniory, 285 — lays them down a» 
gain, at the mediation of pope Eugenius IV. 290— the 
Cgniory banifti Rinaldo, and recai Cofimo^ 290, 291— 
a new form, of government, 301 — their fcv?/e proceed- 
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ings, ibid— the Florentines alarmed by tbe dolce of Mi- 
lan, 31 1 — a controvcr^ betwixt the Greek and Rorftaii 
churches determined arFlorencc by the fubmijQion of the 
former, 325— a difcourfc upon the propfer ways and 
means of reforming the government of it, iv. 265, 284. 
Ftuentia^ fuppofed by fomento be the original name of the 
city of Florence, fi cm its being fituaied near the ftreaii^ 
of the river Arno, i. 81 
Fdlanoy in the vale of Chiano, a fm^ll fortrefs, neither 
ftrong nor well garrifoned, i. 423-^the number of men , 
fcnt thither by the figniory of Florence not exceeding 
two hundred, but reckoned as good and faithful foldiers 
as any in thofe times, ibid. — it furrenders to Ferdinand, 
tbe illegitimate fon of Alphonfo, king of Naples, after 
having fuftained a fiege of fix-and-thirty days, ibid. 
forcesy auxiliary or mercenary ones not to be employed by a 

prince or a republic without danger, iii. 289. 
Forliy countefs Catherine befieged thprc by Caefar Borgia, 

iv. 212. 
Fortebracdoy Niccolo, fent for by the cpmmiflarjes of Flo- 
rence to employ his troops in the reduction of Volterra, 
i. 257 — marches with a fmall army, ancj furprifes two 
caftles belonging to the Lucchefej^ ibid. — becomes the 
head of a party againft the churchy 297 — falls upon pope 
Eugenius, 298 — bends his forces againft Rome, ibid.-— < 
feizes upon leven towns, 300 — retires to AfcTfi, ibid.— 
is there befieged by count Sforma, ibid.— makes a brave 
defence for a long time, ibid.— boldly attacks Lione, 
count Sforza's brother, takes himprifoner, and difperfes 
. his army, ibjd. — purfues his vitìory with rapidity, ibid. 
— takes and plunders feveral towns in la Marca, ibid. — 
is routed in an engagement with Sforza, and taken pri- 
foner, ibid. — dies foon afterwards of the wound? he re- 
ceives in battle, ibid. 
fortrepSj more harm than good generally done by them in 
a ftate, iii. 303— in what manner they are to be built 
and fortified, iv. 209. 
Fortune^ how far it may be faid that fhc prevails in humaii 
affairs, and in v/hat manner (he is to be oppofed, Vu 
411 — people blinded by her when (he would not have 
them defeat her defigns, iii. j^r. 
Foundation^ the advantages of a good one to a weak prince 
in fucceflion to an able one, iii. 80 — no ftate to be fup- 
ported by one weak prince fucceedrne another, 81. 
francey a Iketch of its conftiiution and affairs', ii. 493—512 
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FranclfcOi Giovanni^ the fon of Palla Strozz4> is applied to 
l>y the Fiorentine exiles on account of his riches, ii. 41. 
-—lends a favourable ear to their military remonftrdnces, 
ibid. 

Frederick HI. emperor of Germany, makes bis entry into 
Florence, i. 42 1 — proceeds to Rome to receive ti\% crown 
from the hands of the pope, 42. 

Frederick^ lord of Urbino, in the fervice of the Floren- 
tines, courted by pope Sixtus, and by king Ferdinand, 
ibid. — invited by them to Rome and Naples, ii. 67— to 
the great mortification of the Florentines he defertsthem, 
and is appointed commander in chief of the confederated 
forces againft them, ibid. . 

Fregofo^ Ludovico^ makes bimfelf iliafler of Serezana, and 
imprifons every body there who adheres to the Floren- 
tinest ii. 118. . 

Fregofi^ Paolo^ arehbifhop of Genoa, makes himfelf lord 
of the city of Genoa, i. 138. 

French^ why they have been, and (lill are, accounted more 
than men at the firft charge, and afterwards lefs thaa 
women, iii. 463.. 

Fulvius, the Roman conful, an ambufqade concerted by 
him attended with fucoefs, iv« 201. 

Furlif an infurr«£lion there, ii. 153. 

G. 

Gateta, Alphonfo, king of Arragon^ orders his fleet to make 
an attack upon it, i, 303. 

Galeqffisy Florentine pnes defcribed^ i. 396. 

GaleattOy lord of Faenza, murdered by the cqnnlvance <^ 
his wife, ii. 156. 

Galeazzo^ duke of Milan, fends ambaflfadors to Florence to . 
confirm the treaty of alliance that had been concluded 
between his father and that republic, ii. 28.-^ — entprsinto 
a confederacy with Pietro de Medici's enemies, 43-^ 
comes in perfon to their affiflance, ibid. — receives re- 
monftrances from the Florentine commiffaries, ibid. — Ì6 
fo far influenced by them that he returns home immedi- 
diately, 44-— gives his natural daughter Catharine tu 
marriage to count Girolamo, with the city of Imola for 
her dower, 48 — is afTaffinated in the church of St. Ste- 
phen, 76 — an account of the confpirators, their mor 
.tlves, their apprehenfions,, and their death, 70 — 78. 

Galeazzo^ Giovanniy commonly called count di Virtt^^ 
treacherouily murders bis uncle Barnabo, i. 56 — makes 
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bitnfclf fole prince, ibid. — is the [firft who t3ke$ upqii 
himfdf the duke of Milan, ibid. 

Gamboiortay Girardo^ lord oi the vale of Bagno, is tam- 
pered with by Alphonfo, king of Naples, i. 428— 
is offered another fiate in the kingdom of Naples, if he 
^ill deliver up that territory to him, ibid.— receives an 
air.bafiador from Florence to remind him of the favours 
which he and his family had received from that republic» 
and to exhort him to remain faithful to it, ibid. — feem- 
ing to be much furprifed at the imputation, he affpres 
him, with the mod foiemn oaths and afleverations, that 
ib wicked a thought had never entered into his head, 
ibid.-^proffers not only to go back with him to Flo- 
rence, but to refide there as a fecurity for his fidelity, 
ibid. — pretends to be in ^n ill fiate of health, ibid.— 
delivers up his fon to the ambaflador ars an hoftage, ibid. 
^ "^ — convinces him, by his open behaviour, thsit he had 

• v^^^ been calumniated, ibid.-— profecutes his agreement with 

the king with more earnefinefs, ibid. — is made a prilpner 
by one of his attendants when he is on the point of de- 
livering up the lafi fortrefs into the kine;'s hands, 429 — 
with difficulty efcapes from his confinement, ibid.— 
wanders about the world like a vagabond, leaving his 
wife and family, and all his pofleffions, in the hands of 
the enemy, ibid. 

Gariglianoy the French defeated near it, iv. 206. 

Generali the duty of a wife one to lay his own army under 
a neceifity of fighting, but never to reduce an enemy to 
fuch circumfiances, iiir 394 — the quefiion whether a 
good general and a bad army, or a bad army and a good 
general, are mofi to be depended upon, difcufled, 399— 
the abilities of a general fiiewn by nothing fo much a^ 
the power of penetrating into the deiSgns of the enemy, 

• 411— the qualifications necefiary in ^ general to make 
his troops confide in him, 469— the neceffity of his being 
well acquainted with the country which is the feat of 
war, 471 — the report of a general's being killed fre- 
oucntiy fuccefsful, iv. 134 — a general ought to be well 
acquainted with the country thro' which heistopaft» 16/^ 
'■ — it is particularly incumbent on him to keep his deGgos 

^ fccret, ibid. — means to be taken for that pufpofe, 165 — 
feme other precautions neceffary upon a march, 167— 
how a general is to avoid an engagement, if the enemy 
prefTes him hard when he is going to p^f« a river, ibid.'-^ 
ifi what manner rivers may be paiTed v^iiii (afety, i6£— 
^ • • . • ' Koyf 
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liow fome generals have efcaped when they have been 
flbut up in a pafs, or furrounded by the enemy, ibg-r^ 
the ftriking out of new inventions required in a general, 

233. 

Ginerofttyy a Tingular instance of its effe(9, iv. 416. 
Genooy rebels againft the duke of Milan^ ii. 106 — the 

duchefs dowager gives up the citadel to Battiftino Frc- 

gofo, 107. 
penoefe^ fit out p, powerful fquadron for the relief of tfao 

Neapolitans, i, 304. 
(GenfertCy king of the Vandals, inakes a defcent at the he^d 

of them upon the coafts of Africa» i. 6. 
Germany^ a ^etch of its conftitutipn and a(FaÌ4's, ii- 513 

—519- 

iSiannij Aflorre, the Florentine commiflTary, is intreatèd by 

the Seravez2ans to receive them under his 'proteSion as 
faithful fubjeSs to the fiate of Florence, i. 263 — feems 
to accept of their fubmiffion with pleafure,ibid. — orders 
his forces to felze upon all the paflTes and ilrong places 
in the vale of Seravezza, ibid. — affembles them all \a 
their principal church, ibid.— keeps them prifoners there, 
ibid.— caufes his foldiers to plunder and ravage the whole 
country with unheard of avarice and barbarity, ibid.- — 
in coniequence of the fpirited remonflrances of the Seve- 
razzans againft his barbarity and avarice, he is not onlj 
recalled immediately, but cafhiered, and rendered for 
iever incapable of being employed again in the fervice of 
the republic, 266^ 

Gildoy appointed by Theodofius to prefide over the fouth 
part of the Roman empire, i. 5— refolves, after his 
death^ to drop the title of governor, and to afTume the 
fovereign dominion over his province, ibid. 

Giordano^ county commander of the auxiliaries, fent by 
Manfred to the Ghibelines, advances with them, after 
his viflory over the Guelphs, to Florence, i. 89-^forces 
the city to acknowledge Manfred for its fovereign, ibid* 
-^epofes the magiflrates, and entirely abrogates or al- 
ters all laws and cuftoms (hat might Ipok like remains 
of their formei- liberty, ibid. — obliged to return to Ka- 
ples upon affairs of great confequence, he leaves count 
Guido Novello, a Florentine, as deputy for the king 
there, ibid. 

piovflnna I. queen of Naples, calls in Alphonfo, Icing of 
Arragon, to her ailiftance, i, 72 — adopts him, ibid. — 
makes Braccio de Montone her general, ibid. 
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C^tvanna II. queen of Naples» dies, i. 303— declares b/ 
her laft will Regnier duke of Anjou her fucceiTor, ibid. 

ChiTJgu Paolo^ lord of Lucca» to regain the friendfhip of 
the Florentines, refufes to give aid to the Volterrans, u 
255 — fends an embafly to the figniory of Florence to 
complain of the depredations made by Fortebraccio, and ' 
to intreat them not to join their enemy !n making war , 
vpon a neighbouring ftate, which had always lived in 
ftrift amity with them, 258 — feeing himfelf clofely be- 
£eged, he fends to folicit relief from the dake of Milan, 
269 — waked in the dead of night by the noife made by 
armed men, he is frightened, 270— ofFers them thekeys 
of the city, ibid. — fjves his life by his fubmiffive beha- 
viour, ibid.— is carried, with his fon, to the duke of 
Milan, ibid. — they both die not long afterwards in pri- 
fon, 271. 

Ciufio^ a plebeian of Volterra, irritated againft the Floren- 
tines, determines to wreft the town out of their hands, 
and to take the government of it upon himfelf, i. 254— 
makes himfelf mafler of the town, 255 — ieizes the go- 
vernor, and takes the reins into his own hands, ibid. — 
cxpeding to be molefled in his new fovereignty,' he fends 
todefire the aid of the Lucchefe and Sienefe, :z55 — his 
requeO; is denied, ibid. — he makes fpirited preparations 
for the defence of the town, ibid.— ^is furprifed in his a- 
partment by a party of confpirators^againft him, 256— 
is attacked by them all with their drawn fwords, ibid.— 
draws his own, and defperately woqnds two oÌF his adver- 
faries before he falls, ibid. — is killed, and thrown out of 
the window, ibid. 

Gloucejier^ bifhop of, (Dr. Warburton) a letter of his to 
invalidate the authenticity of a letter faid to have beea 
written by Machiavel to Zanobius Buondelmentius, in 
vindication of his own writings, iv. 361. 

Gadfrey^ the moft confidcrable and powerful of all the 
priiices of Italy, i. 30. 

pothsy feeing the daily havoc made among them by Belifa- 
/ius, they lay hands on their king Theodate, and puth/m 
to death, i. 15 — fet up Vitiges in his ftead, ibid.— re- 
coyer their fpirits on the recai of Belifarius, and make 
choice of Ildovadus, governor of Verona, to rule over 
them, 15 — retire, after the death of Totila, into Pavia, 
and make Teia king over them, 16 — the name of them 
cxtinguifiied in Italy by the yi£tory of Narfetes near 
Noceia, ibid* 

' Cavern* 
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jEovernfnerd^ the different forts of it confidercci, ii. 7. 
GracchuSy Tiberius^ deceives the Spaniards, iv. 202. 
pregbry III. pope, feeing the emperor of Conftantino'pledcr 
bilitated by repeated loSes, defpairs of any fuccefs from 
that quarter, i. 23 — not daring to confide ih the Lom- 
bards, he has recourfe to Pepin, king of France, ibid.— 
jreceives a favourable anfwer to his folicitations, and is 
invited by him into France, 24 — meets with an honour* 
able reception from Pepin on bis arrival, ibid. — returns 
^R^ith an army to Italy, ibid.-^lays fiege to Pavia, ibid, 
—reduces the Lombards to diftrefs, and obliges Ariftol- 
phus to accept of the terms granted him by the French, 
ibid.— a memorable faying of his, ibid, — he makes a fc- 
cond application to Pepin» on Ariftolphus's rj^fufing to 
perform his engagements, ibid. — is applied to by Defi- 
derius, dukeof Tufcany, for aififtance, 25— grants his 
requeft, ibid. — receives thofb territories from him which 
had been ceded to hinoi by the agreement made» with Pe« 
pin» ibid. 
pregory V. driven out of Rome, i, 29 — is re-inftated by 
Otho IIL ibid. — takes the power of creating emperors 
from the Romans, and vefts it in fix ptinces of Ger- 
many, afterwards ftyled EleSors, and their flatesEiec^ 
torates, 30. 
/Gregory %, pope, arrives at Florence, i. 95— thinking if 
his duty to afe his endeavours to re-unite the city, and 
compofe all diflFerences, he prevails on the Florentines 
to receive commiffioners fropi the Ghibelines, ibid, — 
enraged at their refufing^to come back again, he excom- 
municates the city, ibid. 
Gregory XL pope, refides at Avignon, and governs Italy 

by legates, i. 175. 
Gregory XIL returns to Rome, after having refided in 

France feventy-one years, i. 165. 
Gualanifoy Antonio^ by his bravery faves the vale of Bagno 
from being delivered up to Alphonfo, by the perfidy of 
Gambacorta, i- 429. 
dualtier^dukcof Athens,fent by Charles, duke of Calabria, 
to Florence as his lieutenant, to take poffeffion of the go- 
vernment, i. 1 27 — new models the magiftracy as he^thinks 
proper, ibid. — gains theafFeiiions of every body by the 
(apparent) modefty and moderation of his behaviour, 
ibid. — arrives at Florence with fuppHes fron; the king of 
Naples at an unlucky time, 136 — made confervator of 
the peace, and then commander in chief, ibid.— is in- 
flamed 
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flamed with a ftill greater tbirft of power, i37--en« 
deavours to ingratiate himfelf with the lower fort of 
people, ibid. — alarms the middle fort of citizens by the 
feverity of his condud,' ibid. — firikes additional awe, 
and acquires additional reputation, 138 — makes a bold 
pufli to have the fupreme power of the city vefted in 
him, ibid. — iflTue)» a proclamation, by which all the peo» 
pie are ordered to appear before him, ibid. — the remark-^ 
able addrefs of a citizen deputed to him, 139 — his an- 
fwer to it, 141 — he gets pofleffion of the govern- 
ment, 143 — behaves in a very tyrannical manner, ibid. 
— is jealous of the nobility, 144 — makes his court to the 
people, ibid. — commits many outrages, 144, ij.5 — ftirs 
up three confpiracies againft him by his dcfpotifm, 146 
— alarmed at the fpiriced proceedings of his revengeful 
enemies, he bufies himfelf in fortifying bis palace, 149 
— is, to his extreme mortification, blocked up in it, 151 
— is fpffered to withdraw with bis cffc&s unmolefted, 
out of Florence, on his agreeing to renounce a)l claim to 
any authority over the city, and to ratify his agreement 
at a fpecified place out of the Florentine dominions, ib. 
-—takes his leave of Florence, ibid.— confirms his re- 
nunciation, but with great rcli|£lance, ibid. — his cba- 
raéler, ibid. 
Cuicciardinti Luigh ^'^^ fpeech to the magiftrates and fyn- 
dics of the arts at Fl<>rence| when he was Gonfaloniere 
di Giufti^ia^ i. 1^4. 

flannibal, the, glory which he acquired in Italy equal to 
that acquired by Scipio in Spain, but by different me- 
thods, accounted for, iii. 417— bis manner of throwing 
Fabius Maximus, by whom he was furrounded, into fuch 
a perplexity, as to render him unable to prevent his re- 
treat, iv. 197-^gets pofTeffion of a place belonging to 
the Ronrans by an uncommon ftratagem, iv. 223. 

Hawkwoodj fir Jffhn^ difcharged by the Florentines from 
their fervice, i. %il* 

Jlecidt a inultitude without one, of very little confequence, 
iii. 147. 

Henry ìli. the emperor, not bearing to fee the popes fo 
powerful, comhiands Alexander to refign the papacy, 
and the cardinals to repair to Germany to make a frefh 
eledion, 1. 31 — has the honour of being the firft prince 
^ade feniible of the weight of fpiritual v^eapons^ ibid.r— 
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his dethronement gives birth to the famous fzóìiofié erf 
of Guelfs and Ghibelines, 32— ^he is forced, by his own 
fubjeds» in a ftate of excommunication, to go to Italy^ 
3^— -makes his peace with the pope by afking pardon 
upon his bare knees, ibid. — quarrels again with the 
pope, and is again excommunicated, ibid. — exafperated 
at fuch tyrannical. treatment, he fends his (pn Henry 
with an army to Rome, ibid. 

Hinryj fon to the above, befieges the pope in his caille, !^ 
33 — receives intelligence that Robert Guifcard is marcii* 
ing out of Puglia to the pontifF^s relief, ibid. — waits not 
for his arrival, but returns to Germany, ibid. 

Henry VJ. emperor, comes to Rome in the pontificate of 
Pafcal the Second, i. 37 — pretends great refpe£l for him, 
ibid.-r-(huts up both him and all his clergy in prtfon» 
ibid. — cannot be prevailed on to releafe them till he has 
a licenfe to difpofe of all the churches in Germany as he 
pleafes, ibid. 

limry II. king of England, fends ambaflfadors to pope A- 
lexander III. to exculpate him from the murder of Tho- 
mas a Beclcet, i. 40. 

HerdomuSy AppiuSy having put himfelf at the head of amul- 
titude of flaves and exiles, amounting to no lefs than four 
thoufand, feizes the Capitol in the night, to the great 
confiernation of the whole city, iii. 60. 

Homriusy fon of Theodofius, heir to bis father's crown, but 
not to his valour or his good fortune, i. 4. 

Horatti^ the inferences to be drawn from the combat be- 
tween them and the Curiatii, iii. 86. 

Horfesy the method of raifmg plenty of them in any coun- 
try, for the fervice of the army, iy. 232. 

UoftUiuSy TuiluSy a ftratagem of him, iv. 135. 

Houjfayei Ameht de ìa, his dedication of his French tranfla* 
tion of Machiavel's Prince to the grand duke of Tufcany, 
ii. i6g-— his preface to his tranflation, 17a. 

Hunsj the, feize upon Pannonia^ a province on this fide 
of the Danubei and give it the name of Hungary, i. 7, 

Ildovadusy governor of Verona, chofen by the Goths U> 
rule over them, i. 15— is killed foon afterward?» ibid. 

hnborfatkny a mode of eleding magidraté^ at: Flqrence, 
i. 125. 

Imola^ TcbqllC by Cleil, l^lng of the Lon^bards, after having 
^'' -••.." been 
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been demoliibed by Narfetes, i. 19 — taken by futpriithf 
Agnolo della Pergola^ i. 236. 

Inexperience^ the mother of cowardice, iy. 36. 

Infantry, no fort of it fo dangerous as that which 19 com« 
pofed of people who make war their only calling, iv. 2/ 
— how they ought to be armed, 60. 

Injuries^ private ones to be forgotten by a good citizen 
when the public good requires it, ii. 486. 

pm^cent IL pope, the bofpitad de Santo Spirito at Rome built 
, by him, 1. 43. 

Jnnocent VI. pope, retrieves the reputation of the church 
by his virtue and good condud, i. 65. 

Innocent Mill, fopc^ undertakes the protection of the city 
of Aquila» ii. 148 — is oppofed evisry where with fuccefs 
by king Ferdinand, 149 — concludes a peace with him^ 
ibid. — is reconciled to the Florentines, 150— marries 
his baftard fon Francifco to {one of Lorenzo de Medicina 
daughters, ibid. — perfuades the Genoefe to give up Se- 
rezano to the Florentines, 151. 

Inventions i xhQ effeds of new ones fometimes in battle, 
iii. 401. 

John of AfijoUy fentto Florence by his father, 1.431. 

Jphicrates^ the Athenian, kills a centinel whom he finds 
afleep upon his poft, iv« 224--^his faying upon the occa- 
fion, ibid. 

ytdgurtha^ puts all his counfellors to death, iv. 198. 

juiiusy pope, takes the town of Mirandola withput difE- 

/ culty by the freezing of the ditches around it, iv. 211. 

y«/?/V^, military, refleaions on it, iv. 187— the methods 
taken by the ancients for puniibing oiFenders, ib. 

yuflinian, the emperor, is encouraged, by the difgufting 
behaviour of Theodate to the Oftrogoths, to attempt th^ 
dlfpofieffing him of Italy, i. 14 — appoints Belifarius his 

. commander in chief, ibid. — reca)k him from Italy, 15^- 
fends him again to it, ibid. — is obliged, being invaded 
by the Parthians, to recall himafecond time, ibid.-^is 
prevented from fending fre(b fuccours into Italy by a new 
alarm from the~ Sciavi, j6 — having repelled them, he 
fends anorher army into Italy, under the conduà of Nar- 
fes, or Narfetes, ibid. — dies when Italy bad fcarce freed 
itlelf from the Gothic yoke, ibid. 

jfu/iinuSf fucceeds his father Juftiniàn,]- 16 — recalls Nar-, 
fetes out of Italy at the inftigation of his wife Sophia, ib. 
fends Longinu^ thither to fuperfede him» ibid. 

Knigbis 
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K. 

Jùttghts Tmplarst the foundation of that order, j. 37, 

L. 

/ljtìf^<i«5, king of Naples, finding himfelf unable to cope 

with the forces of the Florentines, is obliged to make « 

ceiBoaof Cortona to them, a city which had been foe 

fonae time in his hand^, i. 226-Trgathering frefh ftrengtii 

afterwards, he renews the war with much more vigour, ib* 

Ltìmberii^ Mofchiy a fignificant faying of his, i. 85. 

Ldmpognan»^ hlled with refentment againft Galeazzo, the 

cruel and lafcivious duke of Milan, for having refyfed 

to give him poflefljpn of Miramondo, an abbey of which 

he had obtained a grant from the pope, for one of his 

kinfmen, ii. 7t — meditates the tyrant's death, 73 — is 

inftrjumental to it in the church of St. Stephen's, 176— 

endeavouring to make his efcape out of it, he is over« 

;taken and flain by a Moor, one of the duke's footmen^ 

ibid. 

lando^ M'uhaely a woo]*comber, puts himfelf at the head 

pf the plebeians, and feizes upon the government, 1^97 

— his charader, ibid.— he quells the plebeiai\s, 201 — ^is 

banifhed^ 221. 

J^anguage^ contemptuous and reproachfuj of more diflervic» 

than utility tomad, iii. 313. 
Lawy the making a new one which looks backwards too 
far, in oppofition to old cuftoms, extremely difguftfiil,^ 
iii. 12*6 — the breaking a new law a bad precedent, 149. 
Liaguesy none made between princes and republics truij 
magnanimous and powerful, by dint of cnoney, iii* 224, 
Legions^ the excellence of the Roman ones, iv. 27 — SUcd 
with new men at the end of every fifteen years, ibid.— 
the manner in which the Roman legion was divided, 98* 
l^ptenes^ the Syracufan, his ftratagem againft the Cartha- 
ginians as fucce&ful as he wiftied it to be, iv. 202> 
Levies, the tnethod obferved by the Romans in making 

them^, iv, 43. 
l^cwk of Bavaria y emperor, marches into Italy with an 
army, i, 127 — comes intoLombardy, ibid.— advaocing 
into Tufcahy, he, with the afliflance of Caftruccio, 
makes himfelf matter of Pifa, 128 — on his arrival at 
Rome, he fets up an anti- pope, ibid. — does many things 
to the prejudice of the church, and attempts others which 
he is Qot able to effefij, ibid. — Jeaves Rome with no little 

diftionouf. 
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diOtonour, 1 29 — ^goes to Fifa, and by his dlBatUh&orf 
condud makes eight hundred German horfe mutioy, 
jbid.-^obferving how liberally pope Benedid difpofes of 
the dates belonging to the empire, refolves not to be be- 
hind hand with him in fuch fort of generofityy i. 61-^ 
gives away all the ftates which had been ufurped from 
the church, to be held of the empire by the prefent pof- 
feflbrs, ibid. — reduces the church by thefe donations to 
a very low conditioit, ibid. — by announcing his inten- 
tion of coming into Italy, he occafiohs great commo- 
tions in Lombard y, ibid. 

Lewis of Jnjouy comes to Italy to drive Carlo Durazzoout 
of the kingdom of Naples, and to reinftate queen Gio-< 
vanna, i. 222 — throws the Florentines into no fmall 
perplexity by his approaches, ibid. 

Liberty^ whether it is fafer to truft the guardian(hfp of it in^ 
the bands of the nobility, or of the commonalty, iii. 18 
— the necefltty of having a criminal freely accufed, with 
impunity to the accufer, for the prefervation of liberty^ 
30— -liberty not eafily maintained by a people by any ac- 
cident become entirely free, after having been accuftoor- 
ed to live under the dominion of a prince, 66 — liberty 
recovered by a corrupt people, never preferved by themy 
71 — how liberty may be fupported in a corrupt ftate^ 
where it has once been eftablifbed, and in what manner 
it may be introduced, if it was not cftabliihed be- 
fore, 74, 

Lioni^ brother to count Sforza, attacked by Fortebrac^ 
cio, i. 300— taken prifoner, ibid.— his army difpeffedy- 
ibid, 

Lodi^ fubmits to the Venetians, upon the death of the duke^ 
of Milan, i. 394. 

Lombards^ the laft of the northern nations who invade Italy^ 
i. 10— aflembling at Pavia, the feat of their government^ 
they chufc Clefi for their king, 19— weary of a monar- 
chical government» in confequence of his rigour and cru- 
elty, they determine, on his death, to have no more 
kings, 20 — appoint thirty dukes to rule over them, ib« 
— ^by this change in their confiitution they render them- 
felves unable to fubdue Italy entirely, ibid.-— unable to 
extend their conquefts farther than benevento^ ibid.— 
they come to an accommodation with the Romans an(f 
Longinus, ibid. — gathering frefli ftrength, they com- 
mence hoftilities againft the pope and the Romans, 27. 

Longinm^ fent into Italy by the emperor Juffinian to fiiper- 

Ma 
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riteàe Narfetésv i. ró— keeps hfs reiidénce at ftavetìna, 
but introduces a new form of government into Italy, 17 
* — not only facilitates, but hafteds ics ruin by his new in» 
trodudions, ibid.— receives Almachild and Rofanoond, 
-after the imirder of Alboin« with much honour at Ra^ 
venna, 19^ availing himfelf of the inability of Tiberius 
to fend any relief into Italy, he thinks he has a ^ir op-' 
portunity to make himfelf king of the Lombards, and 
of all Italy, by the help of Rofamond and her treafure^ 
ibid.-^comiDQnicates his defign toher» ibid. — perfuades 
her to difpatch Almachild, and to take him afterwards 
for her hufband, ibid.— finds his propofal accepted by 
her, ibid. — lofes all the hopes he had conceived by this 
deaths of Almachild and Roiamond, ibid.-^comes to 
an accommodation with the Lombards, 20. 

Ldrenzot Niccolo diy chancellor of the Capitol at Rome, ^ 
turns the fenators out of the city, i; 62 — afluming the 
titleof tiS&óne» he makes himfelf he^d of that commons- 
wealth, ibid. — reduces it to its ancient form of govern- 
ment, wiih-much reputation and aippearance of juftice, 
ibid.— is /oon obliged, notwithftanding the reputation 
' he had acquired, to refign his new office, ibid. — finding 
himfelf unequal to the \^eight he had undertaken, he 
privately retires,' and (helrershiiftfelf under the wings of 
Charles king of Bohemia, ibid. — is fent by him prifoner 
to Rome, ibid. — is fet at liberty by the pope, and re- 
inftated in his former office, 63 — refumes the govern- 
ment of the city, and caufes a perfon who had poiTefied 
himfelf of the tribuneihip to be puttodeath, ibid.-— un- 
dergoes the fame fate himfelf, ibid. 

Luccoj city of, faved from the diforder occafion^d among 
the Florentine troops by the projeA of a celebrated 

. , painter to lay it under water, i. 268— the tyrant there 
depofed, 270— thefpeech of a citizen there to animate 
the inhabitants to defend th^mfehes againft the Floren- 
tines, 314. ' 

Lu£iatiu5^ ^intuh his flratagem to ^afs a river without 
being obliged to fight the enemy in his rear, iv. 166. 

Lucullusj prevents a body of Macedonian horfe from* de- 
ferting him by a judicious manoeuvre, iv. 203. 

Ivtumo^ having debauched thefifter of Aruns at Clufium, 
the latter (encourages theGaulstobefiege that city, iii.34., 
: M. 

MachiaveJj Nicholas^ his letter to Zanobius Buondelmoiii 
tius in Vindication of his own, «writings, iv. 335 — 361. 
' Vol. IV- Di Machia^ 
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jt^tfcfcitff'^iifi) (?/r(»/tfj»0, fenc into exile, ii. 8— Botcbitrving 
the bounds chat were prefcrlbed to ^hiqi» he is declared 
a rebel, ibid.— > (ravelling through Italy ^o excite other 
ilates to make war up.oa his pwn couxitry, he is betray- 
ed, apprehended, fen Mo Florence, impi'iiòÀed^ and put 
to death, ibid, , . -, 

Maffeo Vificnti^ firft duke pf IVIilan, J.,56. 

Maiatejhi Gifmondoi having fp2^rr.ied.th%d#i4ghter of count 
^forza,lhe experts to obtain the goverifBiti)t,of Pifa frpih 
him, i. 317— icfcntó hipt giving it^ i^ )>/^ f^wn brother, 
ibid. — is.ftili more exat'perated, ibid.^i^p^s ^ver to the 
duke of Milan, ibid.— earneftly fbliqÌ!&vh.&.pQpe and tìi^ 
king of Naples to make war iipon bis father in-law, ibi. 
—receives powerful fuccours, ibid. — appointed one Qf 
the Florentine generai^,. .3^5. 

Afalavabi, Ftederigo^ his generous behaviour to Cofimo de 
Medici wh.le he wa^B his'prifoner,. i. 2^1*. - 

Manfreiy king of Sicily, deprived of his k^Ln^iom and 

Ijfe^by Chailes dulceof AnjpM» i' 91* -. 
Maniim Ccipìtolìnus^ unable to bear the extraordinary ho* 
liours conferred uppn Furius Camillu^, and, perceiving 
he can make no impriffion upon tUc; fen^te, applies to 
the people, lii. 34-*(f)reads various. afperfions and infi- 
nuations among chepilo the prejudice of Camiiius, ibid. 
— particularly concerning the diiiributioji of the ranfom- 

. money colkfted for (be Gauls, 35 — ftirs up the people 

. to raiie tumults in the city, ibid. — gives g^-^t offence to - 
the fenators by his feditious proceedings, j bid. — is cited 
to appear before a didàtdr, ibid.< — is defired to declare in 
whofe hands the ran fom money is lodged, ibid. — re- 
turns an evafive anfwer, ibid. — is fent- dire£tiy to pri-^ 
ibn,. ibid. 
Mantua^ marquis ofi joined by Niccolo^Piccinino at Pef- 
chiera, i. 338 — advances with him to the walls of Ve- 
rona, in the dead of night, ibid. — makes a fudden fca- 
lade upon the new citadel, ibid. — carries it before the: 

_cnemy knows» any thing of the matter, ibid. — -defcends 
from thence with hjs men iato the tow^,.ibld. — breaks 

.open St.. Anthony's gate, and lets in all his cavalry 
through it, ibid* — intreated by fome of the principal in- 
habitants to reireive the city into his hands^ rather thanr^ 
fu(Fer it to be rifled and facked, 341 — receives them fa. 
vòurahly, ibid. — endeavours to reftrain the licentiouf- 

.inefs'of his foW^ers as much as «poffiblcy and/to. prcventj^ 
the city from being plundered, ibidinrtakas» every me- 
8 . . . , ; .:^ thod,. 
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'thodj at: the fame time, to get the reft of /the firong 
places into his hands, ibid, — feparates ihofe which he 
cannot make hiqifelf mailer of from the town, ibid.— 
furronnds them with fofles and other works, to hinder 
the enemy from throwing fuccours into them, and thofc 
already there from annoying the town^, ibid. 

iMaradi^ Maffeo dny prevents an engagement between the 
factions in Florence by his mediation, i. 134. . 

MarcelluSy converts Lucius Bancius of Nola, difpofed to 
favour Hannibai, into a friend by his generous beha- 
viour to him, iv. 224. 

Marciusi Lucius^ taking acjvantage of the remiilnéfs of the 
Carthaginians, after having (lain the two Scipios in bat- 
tle, attacks them, and routs them, iv. 138. 

MariuSy a Roman citizen, fubdues the Cimbri, i. 4. 

AfariuSy his mode of trying the fidelity of the Gauls in the 
war againft the Cimbrians, iv* 196. . 

Marignmliy Guerrianie, one of the figniors, at Florence, 
more frightened than the reft, by the intrepid proceed- 
ingsof an enraged multitude, runs down ftairs under a 
pretence of (hutting the gates, and fneaks away to his 
own houfe, i. J95 — is dtfcovered by the mob, but»is not 
personally infulied by them, 196. . 

Marradiy a fort fuuated at the foot of thofe mountains 
wbich feparate Tufcany from Romagna, but op that 
fide of them which lies^next to the latter, and at the 
-entrance of the vale of Lamona, ibid.*-its advantageous 
fìtuatiòn defcribed, ibid. 

fiiartineila^ a bell fo called by the Florentines, tolled for 
a montli together, in time of war, before they took the 
field, i.8x. 
Martinenghoj a cattle fo fituated that whoever is mafter of 
it may eafily throw fuccours into Bergamo, i» 373 — 
count Sforza, apprchenfivé. of the latter's falling into the 
enemy's hand, fits down before the former, ibid. 
Martino^ one of the chancellors at Florence, turned out of 

his office, i. 245. 
Matteo^ Giovanni^ a farrifier to whom Belphegor flies for 
proteétion, from his creditors, and by whom he is afters 
wards^ outwitted, iv. 249. 
Matthias, king of Hungary, pronnifes to affift pope Pius in 
perfon againft the Turks, ii; 22. — is appointed ope of 
the generals, ibid. 
MaximuSf a citizen of Rome, feizes upon it, after the 

D d 2 death 
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death of Valentinian, i. 9 — forces his widow to marrf 
him« ibid. 
Medici^ Syhejlro de^ his fpecch,.i. 179. 
Medici, Veri de ^ his fpeech to the (igniory of Florence, 

i. 228. 
Medici^ Giovanni de^ publicly expreflfes his difapprobation 
of the cacafto, i. 249 — allays the difcontents occafioned 
by it, in fome meafure, by an addrefs to the people» 251 
— falls'fick, 253 -calls his two fonsto his bed-lide» and 
takes leave of them with a manly and afTeiSling fpeech, 
ibid. — dies foon afterwards, ibid. — his charad^er, 254. 
Medici^ Cojimo de^ hjs charafter, i. 273 — imprifoned b)*^ 
Rinaldo degii Albizi, 281 — meets with very generous 
. treatment trom Frederigo Malavolti* under whofe care 
he is placed, ibid. — is banif bed ta Padua, 282 — recall- 
ed, ago — is more jealous of the reputation of Neri Cap- 
pone, than of that of any other perfon, 378 — privately 
applied to by count Sforza on his being deferted by the 
Venetians, 412 — gives him large fums out of his own 
purfe, and encourages him to purfue the projeded eh- 
terprize, ibid. — ufes all his endeavours, at the fame 
tim^t that fuccours may be fent him by the public, ibid* 
— juftifies the fending afliilance to count Sfòrza, 413—^ 
returns the anf\^er of the figniory to the remonflrancea 
made by the Neapolitan and Venetian ambaiTadors, 4.28 
-^his friends grow more jealous of him, and endeavour 
to leiTen.his power, ii.5 — he fuffers them to proceed to 
an imborfation, 6 — makes them fenfible of their impo- 
litic behaviour, ibid. — renews the catafio, ibid. — is 
waited upon by the grandees, ibid. — their felicitations 
from him, 7 — grows too old to attend to public affairs, 
with his ufual affiduicy^ 8— -fickens and dlesj 10 — his 
charader, 10—17. 
Medicty Pietra dey fonofCofimo, attaches himfelf to DIo-^ 
tifalvi Neroni, ii. 23 — fendsfor him, and acquaints him 
with h;s father's dying dire£lions on his account, 24 — fo- 
licits his affiftance with regard to the management of his 
own private concerns, and the government of the city^ 
ibid. — putsall his father's writings and aci:ompt8 into his 
hands, ibid.— is duped by the counfelof DiotiraIvi,25 — is 
loaded with all forts of reproaches and ignominious names 
for his avarice and ingratitude, ibid. — is defeated by Dio- 
tifalvi, ibid. — the clamoutraifed againfthim increafed by 
the failure of feveral mer chantSi ii« 26 — is unable to re- 
fill 
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. lift the torrent of faSion, 29— receives a correct lift of 
thofe who had fubfcribed co the proceedings againft him, 
3^ — 15 adoniihéd at the liumber and quality of hisene- 
tnies, ibid.—^refolves (o engage fuch as have (lill^'in his 

* ojyinion, favoured his family, ro fign an inilrument to 
fupport him, ibid. ^ finds that the very perfons who had 
figned a combination againfthim, now do. the fame in his 
favour, ibid. — his party ftrengthened, 32 — he receives 
intelligence of the machinations of his enemies, 33— re- 
folves to be beforehand with them by taking up arms 
firft, ibid — pretends to have received a letter from the 

• lord of Bologna, .Ibid.-— returns to the city, attended by 
a great multitude of armed men, 34 — receives a depu- 
tation of the citizens at his own houfe, 35— «his reply to 
their fpeech, 36 — he addrefles himfelf more particularly 
to Dioiifaivi Nerone, and bis brothers, 37 — prevents 
their being pulled to pieces, ibid. — reibives not to at- 
tempt any alterations while Bernardo Lotti remains in 
the office of gonfalonier of juftice, ibid.— receives a 
letter from Agnolo Acciaivoli, 39— bis anfwer to it, 40 
— defeats his enemies, ibid. — celebrates the nuptials of 
his fon Lorenzo with the utmoft fplendorand magniti* 
cence, 46 — makes a fpeech full of exhortation and threats 
to his aflbciates in the government, 48— fends privately 
to defire Agnolo Acciaivoli to come to him at Cafaggi- 
. olo, 49 — has a long conference with him on the ftate of 
the commonwealth, ibid. — is prevented by death froq^ 
the execution of his patriotic defign, ibid. 

jMedicty Lorenzo de\ fon of the foregoing, carries away^ 
with eafe, the prize from all His competitors at a tourna- 
ment at Florence, ii. 28— his nuptials are celebrated 
with the utmoft fplendor and magnificence, 46 — is fent 
for, with his brother Giulano, by ThomafoSoderini to be 
prefent at the meeting of the heads of the chief families 
in Florence at the convent of St. Anthony, 50— his ad- 
drefs to his countrymen, in confequence dF Soderini'a 
fpeech in favour of himfelf, and of his brother, 51 — they 
are looked upon as the heads of the republic, ibid. — put 
themfelves under the guidance and dire£lion of Soderini» 
ibid,— Lorenzo diftinguiflies himfelf by oppofing the 
fentiments of Soderini with regard to the Volterrans, 63 
—acquires much reputation from the fuccefsful proceed- 
ings againfl them, 65— efcapes out of the hands of thofe 
who had alTaf&nated^his brother, 92— his fpeech to the 
citizens of Florence, 99 — is fixed upon to go to Naples 
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in order to conclude a peace with king Ferdinand, xif 
—«is received at Naples with much honour, 119 — ^makes 
a peace with the king, and returns to Florence with' an 
increafe of reputation, 120 — being afflii^ed not only witb 
the gout, hut with pains in his i^omach, he is obliged to 
go 10 the baths for the recovery of his health, 148 — his. 
death and chara&er, 157 — 164. 

Midicty Giulano dt^ brother of the foregoing, aflfaflinatedy 
ii. 92. 

Milano^ Biagio di^ his remfurkable courage and ^delity, 
i. 246.' 

Memnon^ the Rhodian, geCj9 one of his own men tp pafs 
over to the enemy as a defcrter, and by that itratagem, 
gains a complete victory over them, iv. 203. 

Mercato^ Gafpar da Vico^ a Milanefe plebeian, chofen by 
his diftreflcd fellow-citizens to be their leader, i, 415-7. 
makes fo furious an afTault with them upon the place 
where the magiftrates are fitting, that all tbofe who can- 
not make their efcape by flight, are killed on the fpor, 
ibid. — having made themfelves mafiers of the city, they 
begin to con fui t what are the mod; proper means to be 
taken, in order to deliver them but of their prefent mi- 
fery, and to reftore their former tranquillity, ibid.-^itis; 
iinanimoufiy agreed amongft them to put themfelves un- 
ider the proteAion of fome prince able to defeiid them, 
ibid.— -they cannot agree .about the perfon, 426 — Mer* 

^ cato veiitu.r^s to propofe count Sforza, ibid. — eycufes 
the count's condud, and throws the blame upon the 
Venetians and other flates in Italy, ibid. — his harangue 
is liftened to with wonderful attention by the populace, 
ibid. — he is difpatcbed by them to invite the count to 
the city, ibid. 

Ji4er<inaries^ Tcfledions on the employment of them, ii.29l« 

M^féilusy'tzmpcn with the ambaflàdors fent.tò him by Ju- 
guitha, tv. 198. 

Jìdilanefe^ reduced to fuch extremity of wretchednefs that 
many of the poor people. in the city drop dow^i dead in 
the ftrcecs every day tor want of bread, i. 415. 

'Afiiitiay the inconveniences pf a fettled one pointed out^ 
iv. 34-~the conveniences of one enunoerated, 45. 

Miiis, military ones confidered, iv. 226. 

Afinuà^s, Luciui^ the Roman conful, being (hut up, the 

^ ^iumidians in the nK>untain8 of Liguria, proc^ire a.fafe 
removal from his confinement by his addrefs, iv. 168. 

^ Mirandola^ 
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girandola;. pki^.^y pope Jiijlf*;?,. without :a/i)f jjffic.ttj;tj^ 

i^ithridate^^ a fpiric^d fpeech qf ^is in tìi^ field of hat(Ic^ 

V iv, l'io- • » 

^oneyy not ^tbe-fiiicws pf ^a/^ ^s. it j? cocpmonly thought 

JMonU Pulàano'y a packet firom the cardinal of Flo^èncf to 
Niccolo Piccinino, fent ^o him, without the jcnpwledge 

^ of the pope» intercepted theie, 1.-345. 

AtonUjiccQ^ tìiovi^nm Baitljia ia^. commander in chief of 

the .pope's (aries, ,e(}Qemefl a. (oidier of, great experience 

and abilities, applied to Dycount GiroJamo and the atch* 

- btihop of.Pifa, li 86— raifes many doubts and objtclions, 

• ibid. — is not fatisfied with the atcempts made to remove 
them, ibid. 

Man^onfi Carjo dc, is eqfipJoyed as a commander of the Ve- 
netians SLS foon 36 he ts able to bear arms, out of grati- 
tude to ihi: mefnory of his father^ and the hopes they > 
had conc^iv.ed of the young man himfelf, ii. 68 — at the 
expiration of the tef-m of hjs commlj(Iion) he chufes not 
to engage again in the fervice of that republic, ibi<J.— 
is ip hopes of recovering his paterna] eftate, in thecoun»- 
try of Perugia, ibid. — marches with Torn e forces J n to 
Tufcanv^ ibid. — invades the Sianefe, ibid. — over-runs 
all their territory, ibid.- — receives a letter from the Flo- 
rentines, 69-r:-niakes ftro«?g rcmonftrances againft thenf)^ 
ibid. — leaves Tufcany, and returns to the fervice of the 
Venetians,; ibid. 

JHoro%zi, AJatte^ de^ to gain the. favour of the duke of A- 
thens, or. to exculpate himfelf, difcovers a plot againft 
him, i, 145, 

Moft-5^ finds cities ready built in the country of which he 
gets pqir<iffion, iii. 3. 

JMufu^ n}.ilitary, the utility of ir, iv. 88. 

MuJktU^ -the fophi of Periia and the fultanof Syria routed 
in an engagement with the gr^nd fignior merely by the 
ufeofth^cm, iv. 135. , 

• - N. 

Naples^ k^!ng/Jpna of, itsfirft foundation,!. 33. 
Nardil B^rnardoy unable to bear the poverty and bardfhip 
of e^il(?> Ff(folves to take fome method to kindle a new 
war, ij.. 5^-7-,fiatters himfelf that he (hall raife a flame 
too fierce for the Florentines to extinguifli, ibid.*— com- 
municates his i^efigQ to Diotifalvi Neroni, ibid. — is 
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elated with bis advice and hts afiurances, ibid.-*intro« 
duces himfelf privately into the town of Prato, and 
opens the affair to fome of his acquaintance, ibid, —finds 
many of the citizens and the Polandri alfo ready to join 
him, 53 — fehds to inform Diotifalvi of the time when 
they propofe to execute their defign, and of the manner 
of execution, ibid;^'comes to one of the gates of the 
. town a little before day^Hght one morning, with the Pa^» 
land ri, and about an hundred armed men, ibid. — is ad- 
mitted, in confequence of the addrefs of his friends, in- 
to fhe town with his troops, ibid.— makes himfelf 
mafter of the palace, and puts the governor, with all 
his family, under a guard, ibid.— being informed that 
the magiftracy are in confaltation, he goes diredly to 
them, and acquaints them with the motives of his un- 
dertaking, 54— makes no impreffion upon them by his 
aiTurances and inftigations, ibid. — is exhorted by them 
to fet their governor at liberty, and to order his accom- 
plices out of the town as foon as he can, ibid. — not dif- 
couraged atthis repuife, he refol vesto ufe force, ibid. — 
determines to put Petrucci to death, ibid. — caufes him 
to be dragged from his prifon, and orders him to be 
hanged out of one of the windows of the palace, to 
firike horror, ibid. — is addrefied by Petrucci while he it 
bufied in giving diredipns for his execution, ibid. — 
thinks proper to follow his advice, ibid. — brings him into 
a balcony looking into the flrcet, ibid. — makes him ha- 
rangue the people, ibid* — fends him back to prifon, ib. 
— is attacked by Ginori, while he is running about the 
ilreet, intreating fome, and threatening others, ibid. — 
is wounded and taken, 56 — is conduéied to Florence, 
ibid. — his fpirited reply to the magiftrates, ibid. 
Narfetes^ fent into Italy at the head of an army by JuAi- 
nian, i. 16 — defeats Totilaon his arrival, and kills his), 
ibid. — takes Rome again after his defeat of Totiia, ibid, 
^—marches againft Teia, ibid. — engages him, routs him, 
and kills him near Nocera, ibid. — recalled from Italy 
by Juftinus, ibid. — fuperfeded by Longinus, ibid.— is 
extremely difgufted at the emperor for depriving him of 
the government of Italy, 17— outrageoufly provoked at 
fome of the emprefs Sophia's contemptuous exprelBons, 
he invites Alboin, who then reigned over the Lombards 
in Pannonia, to come and invade Italy, ibid. 
Negotiation, thoughts on the different forts of it, ii. 430. 
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Wéphnitrs, of popes, to be confidered as theirfons from the 

pontificate of Nicholas III. i. 48* 
Nermiy Dhiifalvif is fent for by Pietro de Medici» who 
acqoaints him with his father's diredicns on hia death- 
> bed relating to him, and puts alt bis papers into his 
bands, ii. 24 — promifes to ferve him faithful fy, and, to 
the utmoft of his power, upon all occafions, ibid.— 
finds Cofimo's affairs, upon the examination of his 
books, in great cohfyfion» ibid.— deceives Pietro with 
falfe reprefentations, 25 -r- turns his back upon him, and 
■ caters into a combination to deprive him of all power 
' ' and authority in the fiate, ibid. — hopes, by getting rid 
of| him, to have the chief power devolve upon himfelf, 
ibid. — vifits him often, and behaves with the greatefb 
duplicity, 33 — his machinations difcovered, 34— his ac- 
tivity upon theoccafion, ibid. — he flies to Venice, 38— 
ufes all poffible means to embroil his country with the 
Venetian fiate, 40-^oes to Ferrara, 45 — is received by 
Borfo, the marquis of that fiate, ibid. • . 
^ero^ CiaudiuSi furrounds Afdrubal in Spain, ivi 197 — ^is 

out-generalled by him, ibid* , 
J^etv States^ one perfon only fhould be concerned in the 
founding of one, or in making a thorough reform in an 
old one, iii. 39. 
J^icbolas II. deprives the Romans of their right of appoint- 
ing the popes when eleded, and reduces theeleélion to 
the fufl'rages of cardinals only, i. 31. 
J7icbolas III. of. the family of Urfini, the firfl pope who 
openly avowed his ambition, and (hewed that under a 
pretence of advancing the interefb of the church, he 
only defigned to aggrandize his own family, i. 48. 
Nscera, near that place Teia, king of the Goths, is de- 
feated and killed by Narietes, i. lé. 
Novillo^ Guidoj lord of Cafenttno, appointed deputy for 
the king of Naples at Florence, by Giordano, i. 89 — 
refclves to try to recover the afFedions of the people, 
whom he had exafperated by bis oppreffive manner of 
proceeding, 91— thinking himfelf obliged to makefome 
provifion for his foldiers, he lays a new tax upon the citi* 
zens upon that purpofe, 92— meets with fo much oppo- 
fition that he dares not ufe any compulfive means to col- 
le£l it, ibid. — is worfled in an engagement with the peo- 
ple, whom he had provoked to take arms, 93 — daunted 
at his repulfe, and apprehenfive of being murdered in the 
night, he determines to fave himfelf by flight, ibid.— 

retires 
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rotifQi in h^è to Prato* iUd.-^it f^aSMe of 1ms error, 
on the recovery of hii^frits».ibid.*^^-tfkfifoii9 ofcetriev- 
jDg hi«re{^utàtion| hémarchrsibairkearl/ìn tbe. inoroing 
to Florence, ibid, ^is diioppoidted in his d^en, ibid. 
^-▼18 forced JO draw:Qir«gua once more with inulte dif- 
graoe and chagrini :ibid. . 

Oddùf oouot^ entering the v;ile with of Limona with Nic- 

< colo Piccinino, is ilalndierey f. 247. 

Od$a£tr^ chofen by the Eruii and the.Tucii^t to cooioiand 
them, i. 10 — enter» Italy at the head of tfaeni,^ ibid.— 

, defeats and kills Oreftes in a battle near Pavi^, ibid.— 
changesi after his vidory, the tillp both ^of the gover- 

• iK>rs and the governiBont* ibid.-*-abo]iihes the name of 
emperor and empire» ibid.t-caufes bioitelf to bcftyled 
king of Rome, ibid.^f— is «he firft chieftain of thofe na- 
tions which over*run tba world, who refolvcs to fix in 
Italy, ibid, 

Oligjati^ 'GiroJantQ^ enters into a confpiracy againft Gale- 
azzo, duke of Milan, iL 70.—- is inftrunoental to his 

' death in the church of St Stephen'3, 76 — gets out of 
the church, difengages himfelf from the crowd, and 
runs diredly, not knowing whither eife to fly, to bis 
own houfe, 77— is refufed admittance by bis father and 
brothers, ibid.— is recommended by his mother j moved 
with compaffion at his diftrefs, to the care of a prieft, 
fbid.'-^is taken home with him in another drefs, ibid.r^' 
flays at his lodgings two days in hopes that fome change 
may happen in his favour, ibid. — finding himfelf difap- 
pointed in that expedatiun, he begins to be afraid of 
being taken if he comioues there any longer, ibid.*— 
endeavours to make bis^efcape in difguife, ibid. — being 
difcovered and apprehended, he is brought before tbe 
magiftrates, ibid.— gives a full and ctrcumftantial de- 
tail of the confpiracy, tbid.>— is beheitded, ibid« 
OmenSf in what mannerthe ancients interprered bad ones, 

and other finifter events, ir. 200. 
Oratory^ theftudy of it- proper for a general, iv. 145— the 
neceffity of his haranguing bis men (bmetimes in order 
to mould them to his partvcular purpofe, . ihid. 
Ordinamenti f it, laws at Florence fo called, {.99.. 
Orlandimj BartohmiOy has the charge of a lort at Marradi, 
i. 351— 4liaaiefully abandons it, ibid,-'*KrtieUy afiaffi- 

nates 
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.j^es Baldaccrod'Anjghiariy.an able and experienceti com- 

mandex in the^eryicc; of the Florenrines, 380. 
Q/porco^ a Ron^anjjoiiu^ce^ding to the papacy, is afhamed 

of his ugly panf^e, apd aflumes that of Sergius, .Ì..27. 
Qfirogoibsy eftablilh 'themfelves in Pannonia, i. 8 — poflefs 

thenifeivcs ot Moenia and Pannonia, now called Bornia 

andScrvia^ ibid. 
Qtho^ duke of Saxony, fplicited by pope Agapejtus to (Jc- 

liver his country from. the tyranny of the Berengarii, i. 

29 — marches into Italy, ibid. — drives the Btrengarii out 
. of a kingdom which they bad* long .poffefled, ibid. — re- 

eftablifhes the pope in his former dignity, ibid. 
Otranto^ ailaulted, Jtaken, and plundered by tbe Turks, ih 

122 — all the inhabitants put to the iword, 123. 

P. 

Paccius^ Oviusj a Roman prieft, his advice, iii. 65. 

Paduans^ twelve thoufarid of them cruelly put to death by 
the order of Ezehno, commander of tne Ghibelines, 
i. 46. 

Pannonia^ a province on .this fide the Danube, feized, by 
the Huns, and* called by thenv Hungary^ i. 7. 

Papiriusj orders the pullariito take an omen, iv, 62 — ani- 
mated by the favourable, though falfe information of the 
chief of them, he draws up his troops in order of battle, 
ibid. — his reply to his nephew, on being told by him 
that the poultry would not eat* 63 — orders his officers 
to place the pullarii in the front of the battle^ ibid. — 
marches dire6ily againft the enemy, i|^id. — his anfwer 
on hearing that the chief of the pullarii is killed, ibid, 
-^he engages the enemy, and beats them, ibid. — is ho- 
noured and rewarded, ibid. 

Paffes^ the defence of them often prejudicial, iii, 88. 

Pavia^ Defideriusy duke of Tufcany, {hut up there with 
his fon by Charlemagne, i. 25. 

Pazziy FrancifcOf rcfiding at Rome^ determines to hazard 
the lofs of what he already pofieiTes, in order to. obtain 
what he ftill waais, li. 85 — complains to count Giro- 
lamo, the pope's natural fon, of the proceedings of the 
Medici, ibid.— goes to Florence, ibid. — finds Giacopo 
. Pazzi more cool and referved than he e3(pe(5ied, ibid.^ 
informs his friends at Rome of his difappointjment, ibid, 
•-— animoiities between the Pazzi and the Medici^ ibid, 
—the former meditate revenge againll the latter, ibid. 
r-^an account of the principal perfons concerned in the 

confpi- 
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confpiracy, 85 — 89 — Rinaldo de Pazzi difluades them 
from it, 89— the manner in which it was executed, 190, 
91 — many of the principal confpii'àtofs apprehended and 
put to death, 94 — the whole family of the Pazzi dif- 

^ pcrfed, 98. 

ftftphy the, feldom erroneous in particulars, though they 
may fometimes be miftaken in general points, iii, 153— - 
deluded by a falfe iappearance of advantage, they often 
leek their own deftrudion,and.are eafily moved by mag- 
nificent hopes andpromifes, 168— an enraged multitude 
frequently appeafed by the appearance of a grave man 
in authority, 173 — the government of a fate where the 
people are not corrupted, 174— the people united, ftrong 
and formidable ; fe parated, weak, and contemptible, 
184 — better and more conftant in general than the 
prince, 185 — the manners and difpofitions of the pec* 
pie to be particularly confidered by him who is ambi- 
tious of changing the form of a government, 980. 

Vepin^ fon of Charlemagne, made fovereign of r ranee, in 
confideration of his father's bravery, and his own merit, 
i. 24 — applied to by pope Gregory III. to fuccour him 
againft the Lombards, ibid. — not onlyreadilypromifesto 
affift him, but fends, to invite him into France, ibid.— 
receives him with great honour, ibid. — fends him back 
with an army into Italy, ibid.— is again applied to by 
Gregory, ibid. — fends another army into Italy, ibid.— 
enlarges the territories bf the pope, 25 — dies, ibid. 

Pergokty Agnolo delloy fen t by Philip Vifconti, duke of Mi* 
tan, with aformidable force to Imola, i. 236— «takes the 
town by furprize,ibid.-^fits down before Zagonara, 237 
—puts the Florentines to rout, ibid. — takes all the 
towns in Romagna, in the poifeffion of the Florentines, 
two excepted, 246— is advifed by Zanobi del Pino, go- 
vernor of Galeato, to leave the mountains and fortreiles 
of Romagna, and to defcend to the plains of Tufcany, 
247— detefting his bafenefs and cowardice, he delivers 
him up to his own men, ibid. 

Peruzzif Philipp prefident of the chancery of reformation, 
depofed, and a more obfequious perfon chofen in his 
room, i. 381. 

Pitrarchy the celebrated poet, fome lines out of one of bis 
fonnets, i. 425* 

Petntcci^ Cefarey governor of Prato, for the republic of Flo- 
rence, ii. 53— deceived by a meflTage from one of the 
confpirators againft the town, be ifends a iervant with 

the 
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the keys of it, ibid.-T*-is feized and put under a g^uarJ» 
ibid. — is dragged out of the place where he was eoa* 
fined, and ordered to be hanged out one of the wiih> 
dows of the palace, 55 — his fpeech to Bernardo Nardil 
ibid. 
PhalanXi^ an account of the Macedonian one, iv. 99. 
Philip Fifcontij the fecond fon of Giovanni Galeazzo, be- 
coming fole lord of Lombardy, by the death of his bro- 
ther, lets his heart upon recoverii^g the ftate of Geooa, 
which then lived free under the government of their 
doge Tomafo da Campo Fregofo, i. 232-— ^iiffident of 
fuccefs, he endeavours to engage the Florentines to ea- 
ter into an alliance with him, ibid. — fends ambafladors 
to propofe it to the citizens of Florence, ibid.— con* 
dudes an agreement with them, 233: — infringes the ar- 
ticles of the convention, ibid, —fends ambaiTadors to Flo* 
rence to juftify hiscondu6i, and to feel the pulfe of the 
cijtizens, ibid.— endeavours to luli.them into fecurity, 
234 — raifes difcord and divifions in the city, by his em^ 
bafly, ibid. — gives the governors of the ftate great un- 
eafinefs by his military proceedings, 235 — particularif 
by his manrver of acting at Furii, ibid.— feeing the Flo- 
rentines earneftly bent upon the recovery of a town 
which he had refolved to maintain, he throws off* (be 
mafk, 236— ^fends Agnolo della Pergola with a coq&« 
derabie force to Imola, to keep the lord of that place 
fully employed, ibid. —reduces Alberigo to great diiirefs, . 
237 — concludes a peace with the Florentines by the 
* inediation of the pope, 251 — breaks the condition of it» 
ibid.— is utterly defeated by them at Maclovio, ibid.— 
figns a peace with them, 252— folicitedby Giungi, iord 
of Lucca, for relief, 269 — is unwilling to fend himanjr 
fuccours, ibid.— lays aiide all referve, and orders fait 
general, Francifco Sforza, to demand a pafTage for hts 
troops through the territories of Lincea, ibid. — makes a 
peace with the league, 297 — promifes his naturaldaugh- 
ter in marriage to count Sforza, 298-^ is applied to by 
Battifta Canneto for his ai&ftance againft the pope, 297 
—gives the pope and his confederates time to recover 
their fpirits, ibid. — orders Piccinino to force his way 
through Tufcany, 300— is requefted by the Neapolitans 
to aifift them againft Alphonfo, king of Arragon, 305 
— recommends them to the protection of the Genoefe, 
ibid. — rei:eives from the Genoefe, Alphonfo, as (heir 
prifoner, 304^his interview with him, ibid,«*-fets him 
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tt liberty, 305 — lofc» his power over che city of Genoii 
by the repentance of Francis Spinola) who had betrayed 
it to him, 306— fends inftruétiomto him to make an in- 
curfion towards the fea-coaft near Leghorn, and tohar- 
rafs the confines of Ptfa as much as poiEble, 31 1— will 
liften to no agreement with the league without the re- 
fioration of-Genoa^ ibid.— breaks his engagement with 
the Venetians, 313 — is forced to recai Piccinino out of 
Tufcany, ibid. — in confequence of applications to him 
from the d^reflfed Lucchefe, he refoJves either to fend 
a confiderable army to T'ufcany, or to make a vigorous 
war upon the Venetians, 318 — on being informed of 
Sforza*s refufal to pafs the Po out of rclpetì to him, he 
begins to enter:ain fome hopes of being abJe to preferve 
his mediation, 320 — defires him to ufe his endeavours 
to make a peace between the Lucchefe and the Floreq- 
tines, and to get him included in ir, if poiGble, ibid.— • 
buoys him up with the hopes of his daughter in mar- 
riage, 321 — enters into a treaty with count Sforza, 322 
-*-rcfolvcs to take Romagna from the pope, 326 — takes 
great pain's to clear himfelf to the pope, to the Floren- 
tines, and to count Sforza, 328 — continues to flatter 
the count, in a farcical nianner, with regard to the pro- 
mifed marriage, 329-^to keep him quiet, and to pre- 
vent all fufpicion, he fends him the fum of twenty 
thoufand florins, his daughter's dower by the marriage- 
articles, ibid.— is encouraged by Piccinino to invade 
Tufcany, 343 — determines upon that invafion, ibid, — 
propofes a peace to count Sforza, 371 — the count's an^ 
fwer to him, ibid.*— receives an infolent meflfage from 
Piccinino, 374 — is very much exafperated by his beha- 
viour, ibid. — gives his natural daughter in marriage to 
count Sforza, 375 — a peace concluded in confequence 
of it, ibid. * 

Philips king of Macedon, his fevere orders to prevent the 
defertion of his troops, in an engagement with the 
Scythians, produtìive of vitìory over them, iv. 136. 

Phormioy the Athenian, rakes the city of Calcedon, by pre- 
tending to raife the fiege, iv. 223. 

Piccininoy Niccolo^ enters the vale of Lamona with count 

' Oddo, to try if he can prevail upon the lord of Faenza 
to join the Floreritinesj i. 247 — is taken 'prifoner, and 
fent to Faenza, ibid. — negociatcs fo efftftually with the 
lord of Faenza and his mother, that they confent to en- 
ter into an alliance with the republic of Florence, 248 — 

is 


i».fist tt liberty» itHÌl.-^d;^siiiOft jehiiiic £f :to pftrftiè tlte 
.meafur^s Which he recOoKnendiKi' to others, 'tbi4.«rHrirf. 
denly leaves Areeso, when he ha» rèc^èivécT his àrneàrs 
from the Fioremines, and goed to duke PhtJip io Lom- 
-barjdy, ibid^r-^is taken jiltohii fci^vtce^ ihid.'-^isfem by ' 
:him tp the fuccour of the Lii^càe/e» 271 -^givcsithe Fio- 
rentinfS: a cohiiderabl^ royeritóow* ibid.-^beconieB one 
of the chiefs of a party ag^itift tj^e chufch> ^8'-^*Mh- 
lieats the Venetians and Fiq^entipes: in att engagement 
noli far from Imbla^ ag^'^^ordeped J>y Philipfo fofèe Jns 
way., through Romagna into Tufcany, 300**-Qrdcrcd 
i>y hiai to adviànce towards Genoa^, 3ii^dìrivès looié 
of the Gemxfeup into the mountains, ibid.< — takes the 
yrif of Poneeveri from themes ibid. — forces them into 
chat «town, ibid.— is obliged to draw oflF again with his 
.forces', ihid^-r^tHfakeis. an^afl^tik. upon Serazaaa, andt 
taker it, ibid.-«*4o aiarmtbe jRlotxntines AiH more, he 
proceeds towards Lucca, ibid«— «hy bis arrival ax LtjK:ca 
hp makes the Florenttiies apprdieofìve o£ neve.diftar- 
bances from that quarter, jt^-rfends to demand a paf- 
Jage through that country, in^o the kingdom, of Naples,, 
ibid, — on being refufed, teth^eat^n* to forcetine,' ibid. 
.•!— failing in his attack upf>n the town of Pifano, he lay^ 
. wafle ali the 'adjacent country^.ibid.— takes St. Gio- 
vanni alia Vena, ibid. "-plunders it, and burhs tt to the 
ground,, ibid. «^the futcefiof this isnterprize déterihinest 
him to àttiQm|it ibmething^ fantiaer, ibid.-^attadks two 
/places andtake^ them both, ibid«— fets down, widh all 
his forced, before Barga, ibtd;-^b routed almoft under 
the walUof that tovrn^^ftnd To^^d to raiie thefiege, 313. 
-^is irecalledout of Tulcapy by Philip, ibid--r-prc tend- 
ing to be highly difgufted at th» alliance into whrich Phi- 
lip had entered with his profefied enemy, count Sforza, 
he retires with his> forces to Camurata^ 327 --fortifies 
him^f as if he intended to ftay there, till he could be 
employed by feme other fiat-e^ -ibid. — deludes the pope 
by hia plaufible reprefentatioàs, ibid. —receives five 
thouland ducats from him, and the promi>fe of a large 
• provifton for himfelf and his children, ibid. — refolves to 
make an attempt upon Ravenna^ ibid. — brings it to fur- 
vender after a very fliort fiege, 328-^feizes upon feveral 
' other places, ibid. — adds infolènce to perfidy, ibid.— 
leaves the defence of Romagna to his fon Francifco, and 
marches, himfelf, with the greateft part of his forces 
•into Is^baidy^' Ibidt-*- joins. the duke's aneny, ibid^ — 
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ftlling into the territorici of Brefcia, be loon reduces 
all tbst part of the countiT> and then fits down before 
the city itfelf, ibid.— to prevent count Sforza's attempt 
for the relief of Verona, he moves with his army to 
Soave, 236~«ntrenche8 bitnfelf, ibid. — raties fome forts 
to cut off , the count's paflSige over the mountains, but 
they are not fufficient tO' ftop ir, 336— finding that the 
count had adually pafled the mountains, he retires be- 
yond the river Adige, ibid.— -defeats and takes moft of 
the Venetian gallies upon the lake di Garda, 337 — 

one part of his army is routed by Sforza, 338 he 

bimfelf efcapes in a ftrange manner to the other, ibid.— 
furprifes Verona, 340— encourages Philip, to invade 
Tufeany, 343 — gets into Romagna, 348 — tampers fo 
cffeAually with^the fonsof Pandolpbo Malatefta, that 
they defert the Venetians, and go over to the duke, ib. 
—alarms Sforza by his military progrefs, ibid. — having 
made all neceflary difpofitions in Romagna, he intends 
to proceed on his march to Tufeany over the mountains 
of St. Benedetto, and through the vale of Montone, 
351 — finds thofe defiles fufficientiy guarded to fruftrate 
his defigns, ibid. — hopelefs of fucceeding at the pafs of 
St. Benedetto, he determines to try what may be done at 
Marradi, ibid. — is furprifed to fee fo important a pafs 
meanly abandoned, ibid.— is overjoyed to get poflièffion 
of it, ibid.— immediately marches down to the vale of 
Mugello, ibid. — feizes upon feveral caftles, ibid. — takes 
up his quarters at Peluciano, ibid.— makes incurfions 
into the neighbouring territories, as far as the moun- 
tains of Fiefde, ibid. — ^pafles the Arno, ibid.— r-plunders 
and ravages all the country, till he comes within three 
miles of Florence, ibid;— is joined by count. Poppi re- 
volting from the Florentines, 35^ — is advifed by him 
to march towards Cafentino, ibid. — follows his advice, 
ibid.-rlays fiege to thecaftle of St. Niccolo, ibid.— takes 
it after a fiege of two* and -thirty days, 354— purfuing 
his fuccefs, he takes Raffinaf^and Chiufi, 355 — is per- 
fuaded by Poppi to fix his quarters in that neigbbour- 
hood, ibid. — his anfwer to him, i b id •— proceeds to the 
bourg of St.lSepuIchro, ibid. — «begins to treat at a dtf* 
tance with the people of Caftello, to fee if he can cor- 
rupt them, ibid.*— finds them inflexible, ibid. — goes to 
Perugia, ibid. — is honourably received there, ibid. — is 
looked upon with fufpicious eyes by the citÌ2;en$, ibid, 
—makes feveral propofals^ 356 — on their being rejed- 
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Bd,. he retull'o$ to Ms army with a prefetlt made to bim^ 
ibid.^^fortp^ a defign of caking Cortona from the Flo*' 
rentk^es by ^ confpiracyi ibid. — is difappointed by the 
difcovery of it) ibid* — finding himfelf obliged to leave 
Tufcany, he refolves to make his utmoft efforts at the 
llift, mAk^ give the Florentine battle, 357 — hopes to 
take jhem unprepared,, ibid.— is animated by the per- 
fuaiioo^^f Rinaldo de^Ii Albizi and count roppi, ibid» 
•f- moves with his forces, 358— is defeated by the F^lo* 
rentines at the battle of Anghiari^ 360— marches away 
with the remainder of his forces, 361 — reduces Sforza 
to great diftrefs, 374r— behaves with infolence to the 
duke, ibid**— is difappointed of a certain victory by the 
duke of Milan, 382 — dies of grief, ibid. 

fUàninò^ Gìacppo^ raifes diflurbances, privately encou- 
raged by Alphonfo, i. 434^-9^18 tbefervice of Ferdi- 
nand, and goes over to the^French, 44;— alarmed at 
the proceedings againft biip, endeavours, by the medj- 
tion of his friends) to make his peace with the dulce 
Sforza» ii. 19^— refolves to accept of the honourable terms 
ofibred to him by the duke, ibid. -^ waits upon him at 
Milan» ibi4* — receives confiderable honours upon his 
entrance into that city, 20-^by thofe honours his ruin 
ishafieoed, as the duke's jealpufy is increajfed by them^ 
ibid.-^his marriage with the duke's daughter confum** 
mated» ibid.-^he is invited by Ferninand into his fer- 
vice» and' made commander in chief of his forces, ibid» 
^fets out for Naples with his jady, ibid. — is eoterta'med 
.therefor maoy days^ with all forts of feftivities and re^ 
joicingi» ibid.«— is imprifoned) and afterwards put .to 
de.%tb» ibid. 

Piecinimf Francifio^ fon of the above, diftinguiftes himfelf 
by his valour at the battle of Angbiari> i. 359. 

Picdninoy the patriarch of Aquileia, and pope's legate, be- 
ginning to grow fufpicious that the Florentines are un- 
wiiltiig to have the town of St. Sepulchro revert to the 
church, is foenragM that high words pafs between hint 
and the commiilaries, i. 362-^a treaty is concluded at 
laft to his fatisfa£lion, ibid.^^he determines that count 
Sfors^a's troops (hall advance towards Perugia, in order 
tp^relieve la Marca, or Rpme» to whiclbK>ever of the 
two he bends his courfe, ibid.--— that Bernardo de Medici 
fHali go along with them, ibid. — that l4eri Capponi 
ihallgowith the Florentine fotces to reduce Cafentino^iK 
Vol.. IV. £c Pm^ 
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Ptetff^ cardinal of Se. Sixtof, dies at Romci hot without 

. fufpicion of having betti poifoned by the Venetians» ii.65. 

Piftroi Santa^ befieged by the Fiorentina, ii. 145— taken 
by them, 147. ' 

P/i#, the invention of it, iv, 53. 

Pino^ Zanobi del^ governor of Galeata, fliamefully gives 
up that place without making any defence, u 247-^ad- 
vifes Agnolo della Pergola to leave the mountains and 
fortrefles of Romagna, and to defcend into the plains 
of Tufcany, ibld.-^is delivered up by him for bis bafe- 
ntU and cowardice to his own men, ibid.— is fliut up by 
them in a dungeon, with nothing but a pack of cardato 
eat, ibid» — dies in a few days of hunger, ibid. 

Pioneers^ the ufefulnefs of them, iv. 158. 

Pifa^ its greatnefs rifes from the depopulation of Genoa» 
and by the refortof multitudes driven out of their own 
country, i. 29. 

Piiih Luca^ a bold and refolute man, being invefted with 
theoffice of gonfalonier of juftice, is very importuitate 
with the people to appoint a balia, ij. 7 — ^bèing difap* 
pointed,' he treats thofe who are members of the 
council with great infolence, ibid. — threatens them, and 
foon afterwards puts his threats in execution, ibid. — ^fiUs 
the palace with armed men, 8— calls the people toge* 
ther in the piazza, and compells them» by force of arms, 
to do what they even would not hear of before, ibid.^ 
is knighted for the good fervices done to the ftate by 
him» ibid.—- increafes his popularity, ibid.— receives rich 
prefents, 9— build? two magnificent palaces, ibid. — ^has 
recourfeto very extraordinary means for the finilhingof 
them, ibid.— receives a vifit from Dioti(alvi to encou- 
rage him, and to keep him fteady to his friends, 34^*- 
changes his mind, and is drawn over to Pietro de Medi- 
ci's fide, ibid. — a ftriking view of his fituation in his ad- 
verfity, 38. 

Pius il. pope, in the room of Calixtus, i. 441 — excites the 
Chriftian princes againft the Turks, ii. 21 — takes f*»ch 
rheafures as his predeccflbrs had done before, ibid. — 
all the princes of Europe engage to furntfh him with 
fupplies, either of money or men» ibid. — he leaves Rome, 
and gdes to Ancona,- 22*— is confiderably difappointed* 
ibid. — falls fick and dies. ibid. 

Pkc^ntia^ fubmits to the Venetians^ upon the death of the 
duke of Milan, i* 394* 

Placidia^ 
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Fla^tdiaj fifter to the emperors, is married to Ataulphj 

king of the Vifigoths, i. 5. 
Plebeian^ the inflammatory fpeech of a Florentine one, 

i. 88. ; 

Polenta^ Oftaclo de^ ungratefully treated by the Venetians, 

^•37^- . 
Pqmpeyj his behaviour to the Catinenfes, in confequence of 

. his fufpeding their fidelity to him, iv. 203. 

* PampQmusj Marcus^ tribune of the people, lodges an accu- 
iation againft Lucius Manlius, iii. 49— *Ì8 compelled by 
bim to take an oath to withdraw the accufation, ibid. — 
takes it, and ftridly obferves it, ibid. 

Popesj three of them at one time, i. 69. 

Poppiy count dej refufes to deliver up the bourg and cita- 
del of St. Sepulcbro to the pope, i. 323 — finding him* 
felf unable to maintain them, he makes an ofFerof theih 
to the Florentines, ibid. — the quarrel bet)Veen him and 
the pope accommodated by them, 324 — he revolts from 
the Florentines, 353 — joins Piccinino, ibid.— advilès 
him to march towards Cafentino, ibid. — perfuades him 
to;fix his quarters in the neighbourhood of RafTma and 
Chiufi, 355— bcfieged and taken, 363— his addrefs to 
the Florentme commifTaries, ibid. — is ftripped of his do- 
minions for his perfidy, 364. 

Pùppiy town of, afliuhed by Neri Cappari, 363 ^capitu- 
lates, ibid. \ 

Porcari^ Stepbin^ a Roman citizen, enters into a confpiracy 
CO deliver his country out of the hands of the pope and 
the prelates, u 425. 

PratOy the commotions there throw the fiate into gre«t 
confufion, iii. 7. 

Pratorian Bands ^ why raifed by the Roman emperors, and 
how employed, iv. 28 — become formidable to the en^- 
perors themfelves, ibid. 

Prince^ the, dedication of that work to the moft magnifi- 
cent Lorenzo de Medici, ii. 167. 

Prina^ the duty of one in relation to niilitary affairs, ir» 
311 — 315 — of fuch things as advance or diminifli the re- 
putation of a prince, 320 — of royal liberality, and royal 
parfimony, 325 — 320— how far 'princes are obliged to 
obfejTve their engagements, 339— 343— the neceffityof 
a prince's taking care not to make himfelf hated or de- 
fpifed, 349—363 — the manner in which a prince ought 
toad, in ord^ tp gain reputationi 383^ how it came 
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to pafs tliat many of clie Italian princes )oft their do- 
minions, 406. 
Principalities^ the diSeréfit kimis of them, and the ineam 
by which they are obtained, ii. 187 — of hereditary prin- 
dpalities» 1^9 — of mixed principalities, 194 — howfnch 
ftaces or principalities ought to be governed as lived un- 
der their own laws before they were reduced, 228''-H>f 
new principalities that have been acquired either by the 
forces and afliftance of others, or by good fortune, 239 
**of civil principality,l65 — inwhat manner theftrengch 
of all principalities Is to be compared, 273— of ecdefiaf- 
tical principalities, afSi- 
Priori^ magiftratcs of Florence fo called, i. 97. 
Promifes^ extorted ones not binding, iii. 477. 
Prvutfiom^ in an ar(ny, dirèi^ions toncerning th^^m, iv.l9i. 
Prujlfia^ king of, his preface to his £xameD, or critical ef« 

fay upon Machiavers Prince, ii. 178. 
Puccio^ brother, \ knleht of the order of St. John at Jeru- 
falem» [no\V called khights of Malta] fent by Alphon* 
fo, king of Naples, with a body of forces itito the vale 
of Bagno to receive the tbtvns and caftles in x\it poflTef- 
iion .of Girardo Gambacorica, i. 428-Miiake8 himfelf 
ihafter of all that territory, the Calile of Corzano ex- 
cepted, ibid, 
Pulchety JppiUs, being defirons to engage the Cattbvginian 
army in Sicily, orders the puUarii to take an omen, iii. 
63— on being informed that the poultry would nm eat, 
he throws them into the fea,. ibii — his faying npdn the 
occafion, ibid. — coming to an engagement with the 
enemy he lofes the'day; ibid.^is fent for to Rome and 
difgraced, ibid. ^ . 

Punifimenty thofc who injure feìVhcr a whole people, or any 
parlicular perfoh, always to be conikfered as défetving 
of it, iii. 319. V 
Pyrrhus^ a memorable faying of his, iv. 195. 

Q: 

^tniiuSf Tiius, ordersihe plebeians under his comtnand^ 

in cohfequence of the death of Publius Valuer )tr8,'t0Yniarch 
with him immediately againft the Voliti, left they 
flioiild, by having, time to take breath, revive their cla- 
. mpurs for the Tcrentillàn law, iii. 60 — ^infifts^of^n their 
being obliged to follow him, 61 — is òppofed by tl^tri- 
We», ibid,»^iobtyed1)y the people, ibid. ^ 
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Ravenna^ chofen by the emp«ror Valettdniaa U>t his re(l<^ 
dence inftead of Rome, i. 8. 

RegimenU^ of hew many men they fiiould be coiDpoTedi iV» 
71 — how they (hould be difcipUoed and e\ercLfed in bat* 
talions and companies, ibid.-^the number of horfe Qe- 
cseflary in a regiment, 94^ how qiany carriages ought 
to be allowed for their baggage, ibid. 

Regnier of Anjou^ invited by the Florentines and the duke 
, of Milan into Italy, i. 430**-he comes with fupplies, but 
foon leaves them, and returns to France, 43O9 431 — 
(ends his fon John of Anjou to Florence, 431. 

Regulus^ Manuit after having been vifiorious over the Car- 
theginians, is defeated by them, iv« XZ9 — to what bis 
defeat was owing, ibid. 

Religion^ the importance of a veneratiot\ and due regard to. 
it, for the prefervation of a (late, iii- 53* 

Republics^ as well-governed ones muft necc(&rily have vir- 
tuous men to conduct them, their conquers and acqui* 
fitions will be proprotionable to their virtue, iii. 83—' 
Choie republics highly to be blamed whieh have not 
troops of (heir own, 84— Hvdl-governed ones 9ppoiot 
proper rewards and punifhinents, according to the me- 
rits or demerits of their citizens, and never balance ope 
againft the other, 90<'-*weak ones always irrefolute, and 
taking wrong meaiures, 131 -t^if they are ever refolute, 
they are more fo from neccifity than choice, ibid.-^— the 
courfe of affairs in a [republic never to he (lopped by a 
fingle mag4ftrate or a couacil» 163-^theruin of ill go* 
verned republics, rather than their exaltation» promoted 
by the acquifttions which they make, 284 — a (}rià eye 
upon the condué): of their (ubje^s required from the 
governors of atrepublic, 438^the frequent exaétion 
of new laws neceflkry fòt tjie prefervation of its liber- 
ty, 488. 

Reputatieni the fame degree of it obtained by two eminent 
Romans, by feverity and gentlencfs, iii. 420. 

Revoluthnst the various ones in ftates, brought about with 
and without blood(faed, accounted for, iii. 379. 

Rhodes^ ifle of, fuccefsfuUy invaded by the Turk<«, ii. 122. 

Rid9^ Antonio^ a Pad u an, governor of the caftle of St. An- 
gelo at Rome» ordered by the pope to fecure the cardinal 
of Florence, in confequence of an intercepted pacquet 
from him to Piccinino^ i* 345*-readily undertakes to 
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execute his orders, ibid.— foon meets with a convenient 
opportonity to give proofs of bis obedience, ibid.^re* 
ceives a meflage from the cardinal, by which he is de- 
fired to meet him in the morning at a certain hour upon 
the bridge, 346-r-goe8 to the bridge at the hour appoint- 
ed, ibid.— leads in the cardinal, in the courfe of theif 
converfation, to the other end of it, ibid,-^malces a fig- 
nal to have it drawn up, and confequently makes the 
cardinal his prifonerin thecaftle of St. Angelo, ibid. — 
his confolatory fpeech to him, ibid.— the cardinal's an? 
fwer to it, ibid. 
Rigour^ the queftion whether that or clemency has a greater 

efFe^ upon the multitude confidered, iii. 414. 
Rimini f Roberta da^ appointed by the pope his commander 

in chief, ii. 129. « 

Rimini J the town of, reduced by Clefi, king qf the Lom* 

bards, i. 19. 
Roberta kingof Naples, fends count di Andria, to be com- 
mander ofthe Florentines, on their applyipg to him for 
. another general, i. 120. 

Roman empire, the manner in which it is cantoned out, u 
10, I J— its deftrudion by inundations of Barbarians, 
from the northern parts which lie beyond the Rhine a^d 
the Danube, attributed to the refidence of the emperori 
at Conftantinople, i. 3^-thc weftern parts of it beipg 
far removed from their infpedipn, extremely liable to be 
plundered by their own fubftitutes,' and the incurGops 
of foreign enemies, ibid. — the final ruin of the Ron[i?i| 
empire not accompliflied till after many if rqp^ion^ frpa^ 
the northern hive, ibid. 
Romanusj emperor of Greece, after having deprived Con- 
ftantine of that kingdomfis fo enraged at the rebellion of 
the people of Puglia and Calabria, that he fuffers the 
Saracens to invade thofe provinces, i. a8. 
Rcmtj the empire of it falls to Oreftes and his fqn Auguf- 
tulus, i. 10 — conliderations 00 its origm, iii. 5— on it) 
government, 11— rtQ what accidents it was owmg that 
the tribunes of the people were created, and how they 
contributed to make the Roman commonwealth more 
perfeA, 13— its power and freedom increafed bytbedif* 
fenfions between the patrician^ and the plebeianSf 14—7 
whether fuch a form of government could have been 
eftablifbed at Rome, as could have prevented animpfities 
between the fepate and the people, 23T-OA the rptigion 
pf the Romans, 48--how the komans availed themfelves 
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of religion in reforming the flatc, 58-* in profecuting 
their wars, ibid.— -in coropofing their tumults, ibid — 
their interpretation of their aufpices confidered, 61 — the 
' fuperiority of the Romans to the Achenisins in point of 
gratitude ro their citizens, accounted for, 97— thoughts 
on ttic behaviour of the Romans to their generals, ji t 
—the tumults and diforders at Rome, occafioned by the 
' Agrarian law, 126^— the confulfliip and all the dignities 
' in Rome conferred without reipe^t ^o^^g^f I97 — whe- 
ther the grandeur of the Roman empire may be atrri* 
' buted to the virtue or gqod foitunCcOf ihat pcople,209— 
with what nations che Romans were engaged in their 
* wars, and how obftinateiy thpfe nations d^fe()ded their 
liberties agatnft them, 214— the policy of Rome in 
niakirtg icfeif ftrong and powerful» by deftroying the 
dates round about it, and by incorporating i^rangers with 
its owh citizens, 224-^the condu& obferved by the Row 
mans in their wars, 236 — the proportion of land which 
the Romans gave to every inhabitant of their colonies, 
238— their migrations to foreign countries confidered, 
239— the firft- praetor fent by the Romans abroad, to 
' Gapua, 292 -^the taking of a middle CQurfe always a- 
voided by the Romans, when they had occafion to pafs 
judgment upon any of their fubje£ts, 297— feveral me* 
thods by which the Romans made, fehemfeiyes mailers of 
towns, pointed our, 330 — the Roman legions filled 
wiih new men at the end of every fifteen years, iv. 27 — 
why the praetorian bards were raifed by the Roman em- 
' peròrs, . and how they yrtre employed, 28-rthey be- 
come formidable to the emperors themfelves, ibid.— 
thc^ clafles formed by Servius 7 ntlius, a fort of trained 
bands, 40-:-Tnew-raired men called by the Romans^Ti» 
rones, 43 — the method taken by the Roman confuls, as 
(bot| as they entered upon their office, to r^ife the forces 
- that were wanted for the fervipe of the year, ibid.r— 
the Rohiàn way of chufing cavalry recommended, 51 
—the order of battle obferved by the Romans, 97— 
the manner in'which the Roman legion was divided^ 98 
—in what manner the Romans ufed to march through 
an enemy-s country, 149-rthe fituation cbofen for aif 
encampment by the Romans pointed out, 173-Tof what 
numl^er the Roman army generally confiftea, 20 j. 
Rùfìiulus^ his behaviour, as a legiflator, defended, iii. 4X« 
Rtifamond^ wife of Alboin, receives her father^s ftull filled 1 
with' wine, bygrd^r of her huft>and, u 18— rftting tòthe 
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i(uick by a' cruel farcafm from him, (he '{ecrtùf^ùWM 
ttfttfgCj ibid* — Oitres her bed with Almachitd, a ftnmg 
lord, by a manoeuvre with one of hcf woai«na fbict-«« 
difcoveryherfeVf tohtiiH'aiKl Aimulates hkn t^killUs 
^maftek-, tg-^flies i¥Ìth him, with all Albom's tfe»jfure, 
to Longinus at Ravenna, ibid. -^ is reocivedby him with 
«ouch honour at Ravenna, tbtd.<^liftening to the pro- 
pofah of I«onginu6, (he prepares a cup of porfoa for A)-» 
hiachild, ibidm^ives it him with her own hands, ibicf. 
IS forced, by htm, after having taken half it» to drink 
the reft, ibid. «-HJiei, with «him, a few hours afterwards. 
Ibid. 

JbthhtmSf PuM'fixv makes fucb an impreffion U])pn the ple-p 
betans by his fpirited reprefeotatons that tbey run to 
arms, ané recover the Capitol which ibad been feiaed 
'by Apprm Herdonius, iii, 60. k 

Jivffinus, appointed by the emperor TheodofiUi to prefide 

-over the eaftern part of the Roman empiee*. ««5 — ce- 

folves, after his death, to drop the title of govermn*, and 

to afiume the fovercign dominion over that prcirincc 

himfelf, ibid. — is foon fupprcfled, tbiid. 

Jiuffhli^ Ubaldoy the firft who filJa tihe ofice of gomfaloui* 
efe di giuftizia, or ftaudard-bear.erof juftioei j. 98-r4ie 
demolishes the houfes of the Galleti» becaufe oneof that 
family ^ad killed a Ideilo w- citizen in France, i|>4d. 

; S. . ■ ■ 

9aginitiOi Philippou left at Florence as his lieutegant hj 
; Charles, fon to Robert, king of Naples, and duke of 

Calabria, i. 128. 

Bohiatu Frfi»(iSi appointed arcbbjfliep oi Fifa by the pope 
upon the death of Philip de Medicis, ii. 83-^* being full 

., '0f refentmentagatnft the Medici for having pade an 
« oppofition to his promotion, readily embarks with their 

enemies in their deftgns againft them^ 8.5-^is hanged, 
in confequence of bis a&ivity, as one of the con^i- 
rators, 94. 

SammteSf the, look upon an application to religion aa the 
only remedy in a defperate ftate, ili) 64. 

fan SevfrifM, Jibtrto da^ an officer of great reputation, 
crdlerdd by the figniory at Florence co mar^h towards 
Prato, with what forces he can. gei* together, and to 
advance as near it as he can^ that )le> may fend them a 
pertain account how matters iiaild t cherry atid after- 
wards proceed as pccafion requires, a|)d he thinks moid 

proper, 
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l^ro^r, ii. 56<i^hai:dly is he got to CaftcIIo di CampTf 
when heitieet» a meiteiiger from Petrucci, who informs 
him th^t Bernardo Nardi is taken, that his accomplices 
are either killed ur dirperfed, and that every thing is 
quiet at Prato, ibid. — returns with his men taFlorencc 
. iipoathirS information,; ibid. 

Santi J a baftard fon of .Hercules Bentivod io, being made 
governor of Bologna» and of AnnihaPs children, go- 
verns with great .prudence^ and dies a natural death, 
i. 386. ' 

Santo Spirito- the church of, talces fire by accident» and is 

burnt to the ground, ji« *6o. 
Saracens^ the, permitted byRomanus» emperor of Greece, 
to invade the -provinces of Puglia and Calabria, L 28—^ 
having fubdued them, they endeavour to make them- 
felves matters of Rome, ibid.-<-being obliged to raife 
the fiege, they build an important foftref&j ibid« 
&tf//,. GiùT^iù^ his aSe^ÌAg behaviour immediately before 

his execution, i. 2^9. 
$ciarrag the head of the Golonni family, flying from the 
fury of pope Bonifa^ VIII. in difguife, is t^ken by the 
Catalan corfairs,^d forced to row in their gal lies, like a 
. co9)monflave,^ i. 51-— being known at Marfeilles, he is 
rafifomed, and fent away to Philip, kin^ of France, ib. 
-^is fent privately by him into Italy, ibid. — arrives at 
Anagni, ibid.-^gatheri his friends together in the night» 
ieizes upon his hoUnefs's perfon, and makes him pri» 
foner, ibid. 
Scipio^ obliges, with his d/awn fword, all thofe Romans 
. who are on the point of tranfporting themfelves into Si« 
. cily, after the battle ofCannas, to take an oath never 
toabandon their country, iii* 49->*makcs himfclf mafier 
of New Carthage by aflault, iv. 220-*-of many^xlaces 
in Africa. firongly garriibned by the Carthaginians, by 
feints, 222. ; 
Secretaries f reflexions ontboie employed byprinces, >i*394* 
Sinfo J BartaUmeo de^ one of the principal citizens of Cor* 
tona, going to iviount guard by the governor's order, at 
one of the gates of the; town, is warned by a friend not 
Co go thither, if he has Dot a mind to be flatn, i. 356-^^ 
is informed by that friend of a confpiracy, and immedi* 
diately communicates it to the governor, ibid. 
SifO^zzanSf cruelly treated by Adorne Gianni, apply to 
the Conncil of T^a at Florence for tcdicù, i. 263— the 

fpeech 
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' fpeech of one of them to the coiTnciis ibicl.*-^hc coofe* 
quences of it favourable to his fellow-citizens» 266. 

SerezanOj taken by theFloreatiaes, ii. 152. 

Sirezanella^ a fortrefs belonging to the Florentines, befieg* 
ed by the Gcnocfe, ii. 151 — relieved, 152. 

Sertoriusy a Roman commander^ kills one his own nien, in 
' a bactle with the Spaniards, who brings him word that 
one of his generals is dead, fuppofing that the publica- 
' tion of it would ftrikea damp in his army. iv. 136. 

Sijfa^ duke of, receives Alphonib,. king of Arragon, at 
Naples, i. 303. 

Sforza^ the dukedom of Milan falls to that family, i. 56. 

Sforza^ Franvfcoy count, is.promifed by Philip, duke of 

Milan, his daughter in marriage, i. 298— gains great 

. reputation from that promife, ibid.-*-pofK(Ks himfrlf of 

"la' Marca d'Ancona, ibid — makes a peace with pope 
Eugenius, by which the territory of la Marca is ceded 
to him, ibid. — fent by thedoke of Milan tt> demand a 
pafTage for his troops through the territories of Lucca^ 
269 — advances with them to Iiucca, ibid.-^marches to 
Baggiano, ibid.— takes it, ibid.--*burns a neighbouring 
fortrefs, ibid.— 'is bribed by the Florentines to-give up 
Lucca to them, and to quit the country, 270 — liftens 
to their offers, ibid.— agrees to draw his forces from 

• Lucca on the payment of fifty thoufand ducats, ibid.-«> 
to excufe his proceedings^to the duke, he determines 10 

'- affift the Lucchefe in the depofition of their tyrant, ibid* 
•stakes Giupgi, the tyrani of Lucca^ andhis fon, with 
him to the duke of Milan, ibid.-^appofnted by the pope 
and his confederates their general, in order to drive For- 
tebraccio out of the territories of the church, 299 — be- 
lieges him at Afcefi, 300 — receives infiru^ions to op- 
po/e Ficcinino's paflage through -^Tuleanyi ibi^.-r^raifes 
the fiege of Afcefi, ibid .-^marches with his forces to 
Efena, ibid. — chagrined at the fuccefs of Fortebraccio, 
ibid.— leaves part of h is ^rmy to hold Piccinino at bay, 
ibid. — advances with the reft againft Fortebraccio, ibid. 
— brings him to an engagement, ibid.*^efeats him, ib. 
— takes him prifoner, ibid.— joining Neri di Qino, he 
takes poi{ at oanta Garda, 312— advancing towards Pic- 

' cininó, he engages and routs his army almoft under the 
walls of Barga, 313 — forces him to raife the fiege, ibid. 
— puts his army in motion again, ibid.— being defirous 
of recovering what the Florentines had }oft, before he 
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thVadeè others, he firft rétàlces all the towns which PiccT- 
nino had made himfelf mafter of, ibid.^^direds his march 
towards the territories of the Lucchc^fe, ibid. — lays 
(lege to Camajore»'ibid. — the inhabitants, terrified at 
his fudden arrival, Airrender to him, ibid, — he reduces 
MalTa and Serezana with equal facility, ibid. — carries 
)iis arms into the confifies of Lucca, ibid. — cònmiitsgreat 
ravages, fparing nothing that his foldiers can lay their 
hapds on, 314— ^is made governor of the league, 319 — 
will not be obliged to pafs the Po, ibid. — is prevailed 
|ipon to promife 'the Florentines that he will pafs that 
river, ibid, «f- is fent into Lombardy, ibid. — having taken 
Uzzano» ^nd thrown up fome works round Lticca to 
keep it ftiH blocked up, he recommends the fuperiii- 
tendance of the war to commiflTaries, ibid. -^paiTes the 
Appenines, and advances to Reggio, 320» is ordered 
by the Venetians, fufpeding his fincerity, to pafs tho 
Po immediately, and to join their forces, ibid» — he re* 
fufes Jo obey their orders, ib.— returns to Tufcahy, ib.-^ 
encamps in the territories of Pifa, ibid. — is again flat- 
tered with the promise of his daughter in marriage, 321— 
ufes all means to prevent the Florentines from profecut- 
ing the w^r» ib.— is earncftly fdlicited by the Florentines 
not to abandon his confederates, 322-* his impatience 
to be married to the dike's daughter keeps him in a very 
fluótuatidg ftate, ibid. — he is alarmed at the defertionof 
fome of his principal officers, ibid.— enters- into a treaty 
with the duke, ibid.-*-takes paitis, after this agreement, 
to perfuade the Florentines to come to an accom- 
modation with the Lucchefe, ibid. — is folicited by the 
Florentines, 329— rs kept in fufpencc by the defire be 
has to conclude the match with the duke's daugbtet-, 
ibid. — is defired by Philip to ufe all his endeavours to 
make a peace between the Lucchefe and the Florentines, 
and to get him tntncloded in it . if > pofiible, 330-r- 
tarnefily perfuaded by the Florentines not to defer c the 
Venetians» 33 f -raters into a confederacy, ibid. -^re- 
vives the di^ooping fpirits of the Venetians on his arri« 
vai in Lombardy, 336— makes the relief of Verona the 
firfl: objed of ^h» ^attention, ibid. -«feefng Iris paf&ge 
obftrudled through* the plains, herefokcs to march over 
th0 mountains, and.to puih on that way, to Verona, 
ibid. — pailes the mountains, and arrives in the plains 
beyond Soiue, tbid.-**-^emrrs Verona without any oppo- 
fjtion, ibid.*-attempt$ to relieve Brefcia alfo, 337— fits 

down 
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ioWn before Baodolino, ibid»-— obliged to r^iife theiiegc^ 
and to retire to Zeno^ a fortrefs Mongiiig to the Ve- 
ronefei. 337 — defeats a part of Piccinino's armyi 338-r 
recovers Verona furprifed by hio), 3;3;9— bis anfwer to 
the Venetians on their importuning him to attempt the 
felief of Brefcia with his force«, 34^3 — gives them no 
fatisfaéìion.by it^ 344 — his difference with tHc Vene- 
tians about the relief of Brefcia adjufted, 348 — he is 
alarmed at the arrival of Piccinino in Romagna, and sit 
the defertion of the fons of Pandolpho Malatefta, ibid, 
•^is afraid of loGng his poflVflions in la Morca^ ibid.— 
takes pofl and goes to Venice, 349 — demands an audi- 
ence of the fenate^ ibid. — his fpeecb to them, ibid.->^ 
determines to make himfelf mailer of th^ lake di Garda, 
and to drive the duke's forces.cntirely from it, 356— 
attacks the Venetians with hÌ3 gallies» ibid.---<kfeats 
them» and takes thecafiles they had taken pofleffion of, 
ibid.— relieves Brefcia, ibid. — marches after the enemy, 
ibid. — diflodges them from the cafile to which tbey had 
retreated, and obliges them to retire to Cremona, ibid. 
— begins 10 be afraid of lofìng fome of his dominions, if 
not all, 357 — orders Piccinino to ouit Tufcany immedi- 
ately, ibid. — his anfwer to "the duke's propofa] for a 
peace, 371 ^endeavours to recover the confidence of the 
Venetians by a vigorous profecucion of the war, 37 1 — 
is courted by al] parties, 388— is in defperate ^ircumftan- 
ces after the death of the duke of Milan, ^91 — made bv 
the Milanefe commander in chief of their forces, ibid. 
— marries the duke's natural daughter, 395 — totally 4e^ 
feats the Venetians at Caravaggio, 40a — his generous 
behaviour to a Venetian proveditore» whpm be bad 
taken prifoner, ibid. — concIude$ a peace with the Ve- 
netians, 404— deferts the Milan^fe,. ibid.-^is addrefled 
by their ambaflkdor, ibid.— his anfwer, 408— lay^fiegc 
to Milan, 410^— makes a truce, and draws off the ar- 
my, 411-i-returna at the expiration of the truce, and 
reduces the city to great diftrefs, 414— enter$ Milan, 
and is made duke of it by the general confent of the ci- 
tizens, 416— engages in a confederacy with the Flo- 
rentines, 417^-undeTtakes the reduSion of Genoa» and 
fucceeds, ii. 18— fends the king of France a fupply of 
fifteen hundred horfe, under the command of his eldeft 
fon Galeazzo, ibid. — becomes duke of Milan and lord 
of Genoa, ibidé-«-takes all proper nKafures toeftaUifli 
himfelf in his government, ibid. — offers Ciacopo Picci- 
nina 
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«ino htotiouraWc terms, 19— orders Piccinmo's nutrriMe 
with his daogltter to be corirummated, 20 — privzwif 
concerts his rum with Ferdinand, ibid.-^dics, 23—- is 
fucceeded by his fon Galeazzo, ibid. ^ 

SfsTTM^ Ludùvicù, tnakes himfcif guardian of the yoting 
duke of Milan, ii. 118— conies to ati agreemem wicb 
the Venetians, 136. •' 

Signiory^ of Florence, the fpirited addrefs of one of them 

toOuahier, duke of Athens, t* 139* 
Si^tus TV. pope, the firft who began to fhew the world 
"what a pope could do if ihe pleafed,- ii. 47*^13 dre^rded 
1>y moftof the princc^tn Italy, ibid. — refolving to keep 
the territories of the church ii\ their duty, he orders 
Spoletto to be facked, 65-^ becomes, an enemy to the 
Medici on their furnifliing it with fupplies, ibid. — being 
deprived of the fervice^s of cardinal Pietro by his death» 
Tuppofed to'be by porfon, he proceeds with jtione coot- 
tiefs and deliberation in hhs defigns, 66-^enters into a 
league with 'king Ferdinand, and invites the other 
princes of Italy to join in it, rbid.*-^takeS great pains to 
detach Frederick, lord of Urbino, reckoned the moft 
^!e commander in kaly, from the fervice of the Flo- 
rentines, 67«<^gives him ah invitation to Home, ibid. — 
pr^ends'to be difgufted at the behaviour of the Fkyron- 
tines, ibid.^appointsFrancifcoSalviati to fucceed Phi- 
Kf> de Medici in the aicfabifliopfick of Pifa, é3--'make3 
war upon the^lorentines, 99--'wii} not admit the Flo- 
rentine ambafiadors toan audience, ic8 — is offended at 
.' ^not befng induded in the treaty -bctv^rixt the Florentines 
and the Neapolitans, 121 — receives twelve ambaflfadors 
from Florence, 1^4— treats them with great haughti* 
:nef8,'i26 — is reconciled to them at laff, ibid.^gives 
'them bis benedi£Kon, and caufes tfaeform of the accom- 
modation betwixt them to, be publicly read, ibid.-— im- 
pòfés heavy condhiohsuponrtheFiorendnes;ibid.--^form8 
a confederacy whhthe Venetians, ;the Genoefe, and the 
Sienefe, 127 — his dominions are ravaged by the N^po- 
'^litan forces, under the command of the duke of Cala- 
bria» who advances towards Rome, and fills the city, on 
his approach, with faAion and difcord, ibid« — appoints 
Robert Rimini htsxommahder in chief, ibid. — his troops 
defeatthofc of the dilke,i3o— borics Robert Rimini 
with' great funeral honours, 1(31— 'Concludes a-peace 
With tbe king of Napter, and with the Florentines, 132 
•^iliei; rjg.. 
^ ' SiirmrJheSf 
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Skhnnfifin^ whether they arc neceflkry before hMt^«f.466. 

Soderinif Nicholat^ <hofeD gonfalonier of juftice^ iuji— ia 

' attended to the palace with a great concour/e o( tbejiria- 
cipal citizens, ibid. — is crowned by them with an olire 
garland, ibid;<^follow8 his brother's adfice» ja-^goes 

. out of his oifice with little honour, ibid. 

SoUiirSy the beft and moft faithful ones among thofe who 
fight from a prineiple x>f honour, iii. 146— the be& me* 
thod of raifing them, iv. 34 — ^how the ancients exer- 
cifed theirs, 65 — in what nanner they Ihould be exer- 
ciftd at'prefent, 68 — in what manner they are to be ral- 
lied after having been thrown into diforder, 79-Hdif« 
ferent waysof anmnating them, J44<^kept 10 theirduty 
by religion» 146 — to be fometimes laid under a neceu 


fity of hghtiog bravely, 147. 
£//^rv,.thediflfei 


SoUiiryy . the difl^rent forts of it, ii. 289. 

Sophia^ the wife of the emperor Juftinus inftigatcs him to 
recai Narfetes from Italy ^ i^ lo^-provokes Narfetes, by 
a contemptuous meffage, to invite the king of the Lom- 
bards to invade it, 17^ 

Spinola^ Franche having betrayed . the city of Genoa into 
the hands of the duke of Milan,- repents of bis condud» 
and enables it to recover its liberty, i. 306. 

Spinoli^ Ghirardinoj aQenoefe»makes apurchafe of Lucca, 
with thirty tboufand florins, i. 130. 

SpriéltOy ordered to be iacked by popeSixtus IV^. ii. 65» 

SuDùminic^ the order of, when inftituted, i«43. 

St. Fronds^ the order of, when inftituted, u 43* 

St. Giorge^ an account of that company at Genoa, ii. 141 

St* NiccoUy a caftle upon the ikirts of the mountains that 
divide the ftate of Cafentino from the vale of Amo,. 353 
— taken by Niccolo Piccinino after a fiege of tWD^and- 
thirty days, 354. 

Static dangerous evils in a ftate more likely to be removed 
byva temporizing, than a violent condufi, iii. 1J5— a 
great misfortune befalling a ftate generally progoofii'^ 
cated by fome people, or foretold byiomeperfon or qrher, 
igo^vyeak ftates commonly fluctuating in their. ,fefo- 
lutions, 264-^the methods to be taken ?or the re-<ution 

.. of a divided ftate, pointed out, 435. ; i^^^ . 

Stilianot caftle of, burnt by Francifco Sfiurza, the MiUnefe 
general» i. '269. 

StUia^ appointed by the emperor Theodofius^ to prefide 

" over the weftern part of the Roman empire^ 1. 5.-«-tcon- 

cealing 
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cèarKnglkis ambition with more art than Ruffinur. or 
Gildo did theirs, he endeavour^ |o infipuate himfeif 
into the favour and confidence of the new ehiperors, i. 
5-«defigns, however^ to perplex and embarrafs their 
affairs, ibid. — advifes them to retrench the former pay 
of the Vifigoths» in order rp ftir the people againft them^ 
ibid^ — incites alfo many other northern nations, ready 
to feek new iettlements, to invade the Roman pro- 
vinces, ibid, 

Str&zzij Anifia^ a Florentine, makes an attempt. upon the 
liberties of the city, i. 156— with difficulty efcapes the 
hands of the magiftraies» ibid. ^^ 

Zylla^ by what means ^he twice eluded his enemy, iv. 197. 

n 

T. 

TCtia^ chofen by the Goths their king, on the death of To* 
tila, i* 16. . 

Tempéfit a prodtgious one in Tufcany^ u 437. 

Tenrù^ fon of Attila, 1. 8. 

Theodatij having betrayed Amalafontha, and. put her to 
d^th, feizes upon xhe kingdom himfeif, u 14 — ogives 
great difguft to the Ofirogotfas by fuch a proceeding» 
ibid* 

Tlfeoéùn^ the firft pope» quarrels with DeGderius, a Lorn» 
bard, duke of Tufcany. i. 25— iS; befieged bv him 
in Rome, ibtd.-^is obliged to. apply for ^be)p to Ubarle* 
magne, ibid. 

The9doric^ Xucce^in^ to the kingdom of theOilrogoths on 
the death of his uncle Volamir, writes a letter to Ze- 
no, the eaftqrn emperor» in order to procure larger 
and more convenient territories for them, i, 11 7- ^e* 
ceives permiffion from him to march againft Odoacer» 
and to wreft Italy out of his hands if he was able, ib. 
'«-la^Gonfequence of this permiffion he, immediately 
quitting Pannonia» enters Italy, ibid.^kills Odoacer 
and his fen, ibid. — calls himfeif kiqg^pf Rome, ibi;l« — 
takes up bis reiidence at Ravenna, ibtd.-^his charaiSler, 
XI, 12 — refleàiont on the wretccted ftàtepf Italy be- 
tween the reigns of Arcadius, Honorius, and that of 
Theodorie, i2-««n the revolutions originating from 
that miferable fituHtion, 13— ^the.happinefs.of i^dùring 
the reign of Theodorie, 14. 

Thcadufius^ the laft Roman emperor, who entirely defeats 

the Vifigoths, and reduce» them, to obedience i. 4 — 

8 finds 
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finds thj^na fubmiflve to his-governnenc; ibidU-^readjF te 
receive his pay, and tp figlie for bisn^ ibidé^^ppoìcu 

' three governors to prefide over three ports of rbe em- 
pire ; Ruffimis over the Eaft» Scitico over the Wei^ and 
Gildo over the Sourh) 5. 

TbeodoJÌKSy ibn of Arcadiuv, fuccccds' to the empire, i. 6 
— gives bimfelf little trouble about the affws of the 
Weft, ibid. — feeing bimfelf attacked' in many difimnt 
places, he beeins to treat, firft with the Vandab» and 
then with the Franks, ibid. 

TBifiuSj thefònnder of the eit^ of Athens, iii. %• 

Thùmyris^ queen of Scytbia, deceives' Cyrus bj a pretaoded 
flight, iv. 202. • 

Tiberius^ the q^peror, fucceflbr to Juftinus, being en- 

{pged in a war with the Parthians^ cannot fend any re* 
ief into Italy, i. 19* 

mmtiSy the emperor, more careful to eftaUiih and in- 
creafe his*, own power, than to pramou tb^ public 
good, iv. 27— difarms the Ròitian< people, and keeps 
the fame armies continually eftthe-footf upon the con- 
fines of the empire, ibid»-*-net thinking thofe.fufficient 

- to keep the fenate and people in due- awe, raifet oiber 
forces, called the praetorian bands, 28. 

97mr, jirflly called tbefatherof truth, iii. 13. 

Timet^ the neceffity of a man's accommodating bim- 
felf to tfaem,^ in.ofider to lécure facceft in great de<* 
figns, iii» 384.. 

TironeSf new-raifed men To called by the Romans, 
Iv. 43. 

Tivoli^ the ancient Tybur of the Romans, i. 393. 

Tlmpuamntj a grand one at Flerenee, ii. 28. 

Totila^ fucceeds Ildovadus, as king of the Goths, L if 
i— routs' the emperor's forces, ibidir->regaifls Tisicany, 
and (trips the imperial general of almoft every ftate 
which Belifarius recovered, iUd. — beiieges l^me, 
whiHI Beli(arius lies with his army at Oftia,..and 
fake? it, 15 — demoHflies the greater part of the city, 
ibid.— marches into Calabria, in order to cut off the 
fupplies coming out of Greece againft him, ibid.— * 
retakes Roknej bat does not exercife the fame rigour 
upon it that be had done before, 16— defeated and killed 
by Narfetes, ibid. 

Toum, the provifions neceflary for its defence upon the 
approach of an enemy, iii. 445 -<— in what man- 
ner to be fortified, iv. 209— rules to be obferved 
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;^^tb9fi^wI»l are X/> defend % town throateiied wick 
jSi fiege» 2it— adv^cQ tq thofe who aie in want qf 
jgrovipons uincn tiKiy arc beJGpged, 217 — and to tl^ 
liciiegers» ibid. r- bow. to draw a, garriù}^ out of a 
tpwn tKat i? hefieg^d^ ^22 — good gMards, to he 
'kejpt.at all tioie^y and in all plaq^^» by the bcfieged, 
^a24r-'diffc^^t piQthod^ by which they may convey 
j^riva^te int|^lig5nqc ^o ^heir friends, 225 — how to rQ- 
j^r 2 b/é^9^3i. a^ to defend it, ^26 — the begged 
j|p'divi(lethiQ forces as little a^ poffi|>)e, 228 — the ©15- 
jpqfure of atpwii to an afT^ulf on one fid^ fomeiinai^s 
.^ecefliryj ihid* 
Tyranny^ tie .introducers of it ìqìq any {tate to tie held in 

deteftatlQÌo> iivi 43. 

f 

; ^ ; ... . ^' 

l^srtij Fartuaù deglij commander of the Neapolitan 
.forces^; defeats, the Guelphs upon thf banks of the 
river Arbia with great flaugbter, L 89 — gives fingu* 
lax proofs of. hì.sp^triotifrp, gor-openlyànd boldly pro- 
tefis againfl; the cruel fentence of his pafty upon the 
city of Florence, ibid.— hi^ m^mor^^Iè declaration be* 
ibre the council at !Empali, ibid- 

iffhanj the feqond^ z perfoa ifery di^gree^ble tf> the 
Romans, i. 36-^ not thinkif^g him^lf ftciire in 
Italy, he removes ihtq. France, ibid .-splays there 
the pian of ,a very noblp and generout undertakingt 
ibid. 

Z7a;«<?]7d, Nic;f9k da^ oppofes Rinaldo .de AlbÌ2Ì'si 9rgi{- 
'ment in favour of a war againft Lucca, i. 259 -^hjs 
anfwer to Niccolo Barbadori,. on Ming ^kifed by 
him to proippte the expulfioA .of Cofimp de Mè^ 
dici fjEoin tìv; city of.Floreqcf» a74^di^9 foon afM- 
wards, 27B. 

• • » . 

V 

Vf^% caiAlp 0^9 taken from th.^ Florentines by iheNea* . 

polit^fis» by the negligefice o| the governor, i. 424. . 

Ymniif^e^ 4^^^^ finds hiifnfelf obliged \q wai^ upon 

Lewis :}tlL king of France, (in l^i;|Ab4rdy),i« con* 

ie^uencé o£ the complaints made by ibe Florentines, 

'\^(er %\Ìq \%yj^\x. pf Arf^ao» ^od fome other, towiis 

jn the v^ile of Chianti, in order to exculpate -faiqi- 

(df, ii. 48i«^ftoppi^g. %% {moUf in bia return from 

yof.aV, ^' ff • thence, 
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_„the Viflgothi, aficft.bivifn f<|i|||Bfi W>4dAM >wtfa of 
,lhM. time -govMijiRa Afric?, ÌQ: }^-^ ^i/^tg g«tf-l!l>tedSni- 

Génfecic obcir Jiiiyt. ii^9y ^ft -a d«%»t;:)|[!flB.ihe 

.,;Jj^ct^ ibid —receive pw^c ,CMf«tt(f(^-4!itì(»;.4hp-j^- 

,VperorThcadoI«My'JM-'^''(«W>-w*t'^flft'Wlé[J^^ 
I taiiiiq, 14. .- . - . '-.--': i .... . ..icja:: 5r!; :l3 

r<iini(r. Icing of the OftrogoiiÌ8^''i. j^-^f;e^.l^^#»th 
^ (rff^uila, ^ uloes up ^ms'.aga^ft tiiB'tw*: fofi^!3^*n- 
i-.ncMiiitunc, ititi.— kitU one ò£ thwD, «Bj^dfiflWlhe 
,^'oibjÉK) wùbitlli tbe.Huns, DVujthcìpl^in^tlWO;^cir 

own country, 8- .3 ,: .,8 

^<TO«». proartablB iafhinae af*a,iUBWh(j1eft?^;,09«Jff«^'* 
/fcifint«nde>edtc*]tby byiupoj^Jpllfn^, i,J^^^ ^i, 
^/D£«, citv of, founded 6y -peof^^l>o)t)^~^^:>ÌltW^r- 

■grec3 to obkrve cenaiil taws wnicn4eo;nffl «^jjflWsljr 
FmimigStf, fpn*. by. j?<f^.^Val));nii ,*;!„ >Si.;^ef)WM a- 


ytrma, furptifed ia fbc dead ofiiignti^Hhe Hia'rquù of 
Maatua and Niccolo Btqcinitioa i- 'HO — 'be city 


it iff Ip 5K ^l 


Spain, 0. , 

fimifKiimliblilifaibtitf a Ci»sll»,<*é of Lorenzo 
de M*itiVin(Tfll|rtWri»tcfnenaa,ii; 65— furViaBeij Sim 

-nftifiiiromiirAtiiiès'.THà)--'' -'- ■:'■•'"" ■,:'- "-J .■:■>•" i 

«n^i,#li»Si(tiii»itniB«ò(HiiiÌte'foa'of'rilt«l)*e, 
J"4.>l«ii*'»Bl*i(ji»lt*in'*IIBn»tt"ltàVMS(lf'ISe. 

Wl<»*,,iM."HS'iSWltó»t6'rti«ftltlclllB)lr a( «Hj'to gf 
-« IVMBÙIfaìficnl* PfliiW.(=1«Sbtì8vd;il.'i8J'.'"*' • 


ducei tè oiJaffrfitS.iri'J-'nin 
-i'4lfeiii,'if.«iJ.Shtli«Hia)ed' 


ffluHj ilid^tW ^1 



ninioM^ 


IfWpiJSnlflitó'ffi'' 
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IN D EU. 

• 

ìmtiUriU^ PetiTt hts dedication to queen Elizabeth^ ir. 4; 
ìniiiamy king of Sicily and Puglia, included in ah agree* 

ment between Frederick Batbarofla and pope Urban II. 

i. 42. 
Wmm^ the min of fome ftates afcribed Co them, ilL 433. 

X. 

Jùmttfpusj the Lacedaemonian, his advice to the Carthagi- 
nians fktal to the Romans, iv. 129. 

2. 
ZfMf the government of Conftantinople falls into his 
bands, i^^ 10— refidingthereyhe rules the whole empire 
oftheeaft, IX. 
ZiM$f a f<nrtrefs belonging to the Veronefe, i. 337. 
' I9 eftabliih themfdves in Pannonia, i. 8. 
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X 3. a VI I 

-39136 hfi ni bdbubai e^i'S"^ ^^^ ylÌ3Ì2 io ^nii «mT)A\i^ 
•II flfidiU dqoq bn& «Roi£difi& ioiidbsil nsswlsd in'icn 

^IZ^ «iii erosili 0) bòdiiQÌfi esififi soioìlo niui odi ^jxm,i^ 
«-IgEdjuD 9rii 0) SDJvbfi airi (nfiinornxbsDc J sd) f '»<\<\httt:9l 

rtÌ oJnr zHct 3fqonbnfiilno3 ìo insmnìsvoij 'cJffi »qh^S 
.rr? ì -^brioioV -Off? d: in;'-.fr/?d ^i.*-- »•""» ^ ^^n^!^ 
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